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onuplon 


HE MAN who coined the word ‘‘sta- 
must have had a mean mind 


knew that the ability of 


tistics 

Sureclv he 
those ten seemingly innocuous digits to 
reproduce like rabbits and to interchange 
make 
Why chen 


us further by applying a 


positions could untold trouble 


for the world did he plague 
term to the operations 
of these digits that few 
people can pronognce? 

If vou have one of those 
flexible that 
makes nothing of the 


word yusttry 


tongucs 
STATISTICS, 


CCNSUS STATISTICS 


You 


saving 


fast did? Con- 


real 


Anvway, 
THEM 


in its Current printing an { 


gratulations 
Compton's has 
United 
but 


not only for the 


States (1950 census 
for the rest of the world 
as well. In countries 
where no census has been taken since 1945 
and for countries which never take a 
census, Compton's has used the latest 
official estimates. And a most thorough 
and complete job tt ts, as you will dis- 
cover when you examine your new edi- 
tion of Compton's 

Probably vou will start with the text 
portion of the ency clopedia, check a few 
country and state articles, look at the 
indexes on the backs of the maps. Other 
changes which you might miss through a 
hastv examination include the addition 


of articles on 28 U. S. cities which grew 


to encyclopedic stature between the 1940 
and the 1950 censuses, the recording of 
changes in congressional representation 
for 16 states, changes tn the tables of state 
electoral vores under “Elections,” etc 
For another gold mine of information 
turn to the Compton Fact-Index, where 
you will find thousands 
of thumbnail articles on 
small cities and towns, 


manv of which are not 


found in other encv- 
clopedias. Population 
figures in 4,300 of these 
Fact Enrries have been 
changed inthis vear's 
These 


not only places tn 


include 
the 


edition 


United States but cities 


and towns from all over 


the world 


( ompton s is, of course, 
built especially for the 
use of bovs and girls trom 
the elementary grades through high 
school Nevertheless we as publishers like 
the bouquets thrown our way by librar- 
ians who work with adults 
Washington, as evervone knows, ts a 
city of professional migrants. Most ev- 
ervone there 1s apt to take off for some- 
where else at a moment's notice. When a 
Washington branch librarian told us that 
the Compton Fact-Index was her best 
the smaller 
cities and towns, we were pleased but 


source of information on 
not surprised. We knew it all the time 
Did vou? 


L. J. L. 


COMPTON'S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


NORTH Dt 


CE RL 


COMPTON BUILDING 


Please 


mention 


AR BORN 


STREET Hi AGO 10, ILLINOTS 


when corresponding with tts advert sers. 
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There must be a reason... 
WHY SO MANY TEACHERS, 
LIBRARIANS, STUDENTS 


PREFER 


Ple ase 


The 


mention GE RL 


30 VOLUMES 


* There are many good reasons why schools and 
libraries all ovet the country choose THe 
ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA as the most generally 
useful and comprehensive reference work. The 
1952 set has been acclaimed as the Finest 
ENcYCLopPepIA in AMERICANA’s 123-year history. 


It provides a ready answer to whatever the 
question...whether it be in Supersonics, Atomic 
Energy, Government, Medicine, Iran. It puts 
within your grasp, or those you teach, all the 
world’s knowledge. The ENcyctopepia Ameri- 
CANA is a veritable gold mine of hidden treasure 
for those who wish to seek it. 


It contains 30 volumes, 23,780 pages, 58,234 
articles. Includes digests of books, plays, operas 
and other valuable information not found in 
other encyclopedias. More than 9,000 photos, 
drawings, diagrams, graphs, maps, ete. Compre- 
hensive bibliographies. 


Easy to use, self-indexed for ready reference 
with 36,000 helpful cross references in text in 
addition to over 250,000 entries in the index 
volume. Since 1947 more than three-fourths of 
the text has been completely revised and reset. 


The volumes are attractively bound. Printed in 
glareless paper, readable type, subject index 
and readers guide, glossaries of new terms. 
Priced to fit school and library budgets. 


Free! Fill out and mail coupon today for a 


beautiful illustrated booklet. 


THE AMERICANA CORPORATION 


Mail this coupon for your copy of “America’s Reference Work” —a beau- 
tiful page bookler that describes ENCYCLOPEDIA Amenic ana in detail 
No obligation of course. Address The Amencana Corporation, Educa- 
tonal Divesson, 2 West 45ch Sc, New York 36, N.Y 


when corresponding with its advertisers. 
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have you 
ordered this 
new 

work saver? 


Here's your compact guide to all the important news of 1951 . . . a brand new annual volume 
of The New York Times Index. 


Over 500,000 separate news items published in The New York Times last year are organized 
for quick reference under thousands of different subjects, geographical locations, and names 
of individuals and organizations. Each item shows when the original story appeared in 


The New York Times, and its exact location in the newspaper. 


And in this new 1,220-page news encyclopedia the major news developments of 1951 are 
summarized . .. so completely in many cases that your search for facts is ended then and there. 


two ways to get it 


If you prefer, you can order the 1951 Annual Volume alone at the low price of $35. But for 
only $15 more ($50 in all) you can get the new Annual Volume plus the next 24 issues of the 
twice-a-month Index, each containing over 20,000 facts about recent events in the news. 
When ordered separately, the year’s subscription to the twice-a-month Index costs $35—so 
the combination offer saves you $20. 


To make fact-finding easier—and faster—you'll want The New York Times Index during the 
busy months ahead. As the supply of the 1951 Annual Volume is running low, we suggest 
you mail your order promptly to the Library Services Department at the address below. 


Che New Hork Dimes Times Square, New York 36,N. ¥. 


Please mention C & R L when corresponding with its advertisers. 
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Fees for Research Library Use by 
“Outsiders”: A Symposium 


wn N THE EpIToRS received the statement of Dr. Sypher, it appeared that an im- 
portant problem of general concern had been opened for discussion. In an effort to 


bring together the specific thinking‘on the problem, Dr. Metcalf and Dr. White were asked 


to comment on the situation in their institutions. Dr. Wilson was asked to provide his 


general observations on the problem. 


By WYLIE SYPHER 


Views on the Fee Policy* 


Dr. Sypher is dean of the Graduate Divi- 
sién, Simmons College. 


IRST MAY I stress that I do not speak as a 
librarian but as one who is 
often responsible for appointing young schol- 
ars to teaching positions, as one who has used 
great research libraries here and abroad, and 
as a Harvard graduate who is disturbed by 
the present policy of fees at Widener. May I 
also say that I am idealist enough to view 
the research library essentially as an educa- 
tional institution rather than as a_ business 
that must pay its way; its educational service, 
in fact, is precisely the claim of the private 
research library to donations or endowments. 

Certainly I have no argument against levy- 
ing fees upon undergraduates or graduate stu- 
dents who wish to use the Harvard Libraries 
as an aid to completing their degrees in an- 
other institution. Instead, I am concerned 
with the increasing fees levied by research 
libraries if they are levied on bona fide schol- 
ars not primarily occupied in earning degrees 
in “outside” institutions, if they are levied 


* In the College Group of the Mid-Winter Meeting of 


the Massachusetts Library Association, in Boston, Feb 
ruary 2 1952, Keyes D. Metcalf stated the case for the 
new policy of fees at Widener Library. The following 


s a summary of the reply to Mr. Metcalf 


primarily as a means of revenue, if they are 
levied as a sole method of “screening” readers, 
and if they are levied on the principle of so 
much per book borrowed. 

A letter recently circulated among the 
Greater Boston chapters of the American 
Association of University Professors puts the 
case against the current Harvard policy very 
adequately: “Such a policy can be a genuine 
impediment to qualified scholars and teachers 
who have hitherto depended on the principle 
of free availability of library resources for 
their research. It tends to place research on 
an ability-to-pay basis and may appreciably in- 
crease the cost of scholarship for young teach- 
ers, who are least able to afford it. It suggests, 
furthermore, a precedent for other research 
libraries—a precedent that might impose a 
general limitation on scholarship. It sug- 
gests a parochial use of great research li- 
braries that have been endowed and enriched 
precisely because they can be of national, 
rather than institutional, status.” 

I confess that my concern is not only for the 
research workers: the ordinary undergraduate 
teacher, if he is taking his teaching seriously, 
often needs the resources of great “research” 
libraries as badly as the scholar engaged solely 
in research; and the distinction between the 


295 


teachers engaged in research and teachers en 
gaged simply in teaching is in many ways a 
talse and damaging one, since the teacher en 
gaged solely in teaching may be doing as much 
for education as the research worker. This 
teacher, carrying a full schedule of classes. 
seldom has time to work in Widener itselt; 
he must actually borrow the books he needs— 
it twenty cents per volume. Now more than 
ever, younger men who have completed their 
Ph.D.'s and trained in re 
search are compelled to take positions, otten 
inadequate 


who have been 


n remote colleges, at obviously 
As one librarian has said, teachers 
They simply 


salaries. 
are getting poorer and poorer. 

cannot attord to their 
scholarship it specialized libraries, as a group, 
levy And under the Farmington plan, 
many libraries in the tutuce may become spe 


continue research or 


tees 


cialized collections. 

The suggestion hasi been made that ebch 
college establish a “research tund” to cover 
the tees of its 


search libraries. 


faculty who need to use re 
Such a plan encourages un 
desirable competition between members of the 
same faculty; it also means that a teacher has 
to prove his right to research materials. Be- 
sides, any such fund would probably be more 
available to the older teachers on the faculty 
than to the incoming young men, who are the 
roots of S« holarship throughout the 
country. In addition, it is often difficult, espe- 


cially in the humanities, to predict what mate- 


grass 


rials will be needed tor completing a project 
in research, which is apt to expand in unex- 
pec ted directions. 

In short, the current tendency to levy tees 
build tariff about the 
libraries and 


would seem to walls 


major research create a mo 
nopoly on research materials for those who 
are already afhliated research 
institutions. At 


enough inducements to enter either scholar- 


with major 


the moment there are tew 


ship or teaching. One of these inducements 


has traditionally been treedom ot access to 


books. A 


careers to 


policy ot tees could help close 


talents, especially the younger 


talents. 


COLLEGE AND RESEARCH LIBRARIES 


Here we come to an uglier question: the 
question whether Harvard has the right to 
impose such fees while it solicits philanthropy 
by making pleas for “The maintenance of the 
Widener Library on its present status as the 
greatest university library in America. 
Widener is pre-eminently a graduate-service 
institution, and deserves widespread support 
on this basis” (Open letter from The Har- 
vard Foundation for Advanced Study and Re- 
search). The temptation is 
that if Widener receives this widespread sup- 
port and then makes its materials freely avail- 
able only to scholars and workers 
who are directly affiliated with Harvard, we 
must do all we can to promote public support 
for public, free libraries. This, of course, may 


strong to say 


research 


mean the government in the research library. 
Yet if the private university library cannot 
adequately serve the needs of scholars—espe- 
cially the employed as 


underpaid teachers—it has weakened its claim 


young scholars now 
to be looked upon as an educational institution 
in the national and social sense ot the term. 

I shall not stress my doubt about the ettect 
of fees on public relations. According to Mr. 
Conant’s 1950-51 President's Report, “With 
out the College Library the scholars in the 
social sciences and the humanities would be 
helpless ; some $600,000 represents Har- 
vard endowment income that goes to provide 
Whether the 
fees paid to 


tacilities required by scholars.” 


$4,000 a year collected trom 


Widener by 


compensation to Harvard tor the resentment 


“outside” scholars is adequate 
and embarrassment these tees have caused is a 
question | cannot answer. 

Without wishing to dramatize, | am in- 
clined to quote John Milton, who in the 
seventeenth century wrote that he who kills a 
book strikes at that ethereal and fifth essence, 
the breath of reason itself. Milton was pro 
against the political censorship ot 
May not this sort ot library fee be a 


testing 
books. 
torm of economic censorship, based on one’s 
ability to pay? Is this censorship of a lower 
order than political censorship? These are 
important questions for librarians to ponder. 
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By KEYES D. METCALF 


The Situation at Harvard 


Dr. Metcalf is director of libraries, Har- 


vard University. 


He Harvarp Library seems to have been 
for current discussion of li- 
brary fees for “outsiders” because it raised 
the question for consideration at meetings ot 
the Association of Research Libraries and the 
Association of College and Reterence Librar- 
ies, and because it changed its own tee system 
a year ago. Consequently its librarian is glad 
to have this opportunity to describe exactly 
what action Harvard has taken and to con- 
sider as objectively as possible the general 
problem of fees that are charged for the use 
of university libraries. 

As far as can be learned, a tee—Ss5 per 
annum tor Harvard graduates and for other 
persons not connected with the university who 
wished to use more of the Harvard College 
Library than its reading rooms and cata- 
logues and had applied and were accepted by 
the library—was first provided for during 
1878, within a year after Justin Winsor be- 
came librarian of Harvard College. This re 
mained in effect for seventy-three years with- 
out change until, on July 1, 1951, in accord- 
ance with recommendations of the librarian 
and the Faculty Library Committee, the presi- 
dent and fellows of Harvard College author- 
ized the new regulations described below. 

The amount of the tee was changed from 
$5 to $10 per annum. A custom of exempting 
many persons from payment of the fee had 
grown up, but it was now agreed that very 
tew exceptions would be made. The new fee 
continued to permit unlimited use of library 
books within the building, but, unlike the old 
one, entitled each person who paid it to 
borrow not more than fifty books for home 
use. Anyone who wishes to borrow more than 
that number must now pay a second $10 be- 
tore he borrows the fifty-first book; the sec- 
ond fee, of course, entitles him to use the 
library for a year from the date of payment 
and to borrow another fitty books during 
that period. No change was made in the 
established custom of lending books to other 
libraries tree ot charge except for transporta- 
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tion costs. Visiting scholars trom outside the 
Boston metropolitan area continue to pay no 
fee, except that they are now regarded as 
local residents and charged $10 if they use the 
library for longer than three months or if they 
wish to take out books for home use. 

The policy of charging local residents who 
have no connection with the university is not 
new, and the increase from $5 to $10, con- 
sidering what happened to the price scale be- 
tween 1878 and 1951, could hardly be called 
unreasonable. There has been little comment 
on the policy of strict enforcement, as it is 
realized that complications are sure to result 
it exceptions are made for any one cther than 
a few special groups such as pertons who 
have made large gifts. Indeed, the total hum- 
ber of complaints has not been large, although 
the librarian has gone out of his way to invite 
comment. Of the objections that have been 
made, the most common are that the fifty- 
book limit is undesirable; that, in any case, 
there ought to be no limit on those who have 
Harvard degrees; and that out-of-town 
visitors ought not to be charged tor taking 
books from the building. 

The extent to which the Harvard Library 
is used by “outsiders” has some bearing on 
the problem. Widener, the central unit of the 
university library, has served as many as 1200 
visiting scholars during a year in addition to 
several hundred residents of the Boston area, 
and now handles approximately 10,000 appli- 
cations tor interlibrary loan per annum. 
Houghton, which houses most of Harvard's 
rare books and manuscripts, is used by about 
1200 individuals in the course of a year, and 
nearly half of these have no direct connection 
with the university. No figures are available 
for total use of the university library, which 
contains nearly 5,750,000 volumes and pam- 
phlets, only about one-third of which are in 
the Widener building, but it has been esti 
mated that, if Harvard were thinking of its 
own work alone, it could be served very 
nearly as well by a collection only halt so 
large as it has. The university spends two 
million dollars annually on its library; at 
least a quarter of this sum has to be spent 
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because the library has become, tor practical 
purposes, a national institution. 

Another consideration bearing upon the 
question of fees is that Harvard graduate 
students, when they are writing their disserta- 
after their course 
work, pay $100 per annum as tuition. This 
has been known in the past as a “library fee” 
though it entitles students to use of labora- 
tories and to consultation with members of 
the faculty as well as to library privileges; 
in any case, it may not seem entirely fair for 


tions having completed 


Harvard to require its own students to pay 
this if it admits persons from other universi- 
ties, who have never paid any Harvard tui- 
tion, to free use of its library for more than 
a short period ot time. 

Receipts from the $10 fee for use of Wide- 
ner amounted, during its first year, to $4,300, 
or two-thirds of one per cent of total Wide- 
ner expenditures. Obviously, the monetary 
return is not af vital importance, though this 
inrome for books, and an extra 
$4,300 for that purpose is not to be ignored in 
these days of restricted budgets and inflated 


was spent 


prices 

Dean Sypher’s article is an excellent state- 
ment of the dangers that scholarship would 
face if a system of institutional tariff barriers 
were to arise. Librarians can readily under- 
stand this attitude, and so can scholars, par- 
ticularly those Harvard students and instruc- 
tors who hope to use the Harvard Library, or 
other libraries for that matter, after they have 
left the university and had counted on being 
able to do so tree of charge. 

The writer, however, believes that the crux 
of the matter is not the $4,300, nor the fact 
that the actual cost of lending a volume for 
home use than the twenty 
cents that is charged, nor that Harvard, if it 
charged no fee, would be subsidizing “outsid- 


comes to more 


ers” trom its endowment funds and reducing 
the service that it can give to members of 
the university for whom it has primary re- 
sponsibility. The crux of the matter, he sub- 
mits, relates to the effect of fees on public 
relations and on interlibrary cooperation. 
Many of the books and many of the funds 
that have been given to the Harvard Library 
have been given, it is asserted, because the 
Library is a national institution with re- 
sources available to all 
quently, the argument continues, the library 


scholars. Conse- 


has no right to charge for the use of material 


that has come to it on this basis. On the 
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* not possess all the 


other hand, it can be argued that a very large 
percentage of the books and funds came trom 
men interested in Harvard only, and one 
might add that prospective donors might well 
hesitate to give money to a great research 
library that was dissipating its funds by wel 
coming all comers free of charge. Certainly, 
if Harvard is not to maintain a public library 
for Cambridge or for the whole Boston area, 
there must be some restrictions. 

The second which still 
more important, is whether Harvard's fee will 
cooperation. 


question, seems 


help or hinder interlibrary 
Though it has the country’s largest university 
library, Harvard is fully aware that it can- 
books that its scholars 
need, but must expect in the future to depend 
more and more on other libraries. It is con 
tinuing to support plans and programs tor 
joint acquisition, cooperative storage, further 
extension of interlibrary loan, development ot 
union catalogs and lists, and similar enter- 
prises, all of which it regards as essential. 
The dangers of tariffs and other restrictions 
are realized. Harvard hopes that scholars in 
other institutions, when they cannot find the’ 
material they need at home, will continue to 
visit its library and to borrow trom it through 
interlibrary loan. 

The answers are not obvious. 
whole problem deserves careful study with 
A cooperative 


Surely the 


all its ramifications in mind. 
acquisition program may call upon the library 
to spend $10,000 per annum tor books that it 
would not otherwise purchase but is acquir- 
ing for the sake of the country as a whole. 
This, of course, is only the first step, for 
processing the books second 
$10,000, and storage as much more. If these 
books, on which perhaps $30,000 has been 
spent, are then used more frequently by “out- 
than by members of the university's 


may cost a 


siders” 
own faculty and student body, it seems in- 
evitable that there will be objections to the 
cooperative program in question. It may be 
easier to answer such objections if the library 
is, at least, collecting from outside users part 
ot the cost of actual service to them. 

These are the essentials of the problem otf 
fees as this author sees it; he does not think 
he knows what ought to be done, but has 
welcomed this opportunity for discussion be- 
cause he is convinced that the question is im- 
portant, and will become of greater importance 
if library cooperation is extended as he hopes 


it will be. 
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By CARL M. WHITE 


The Situation at Columbia 


Dr. White is director of libraries and dean 
of the School of Library Service, Columbia 
University. 


uiTion AT Columbia was $12.50 a point 
Be the end of World War II. In 
1946-47, it rose to $15 a point; in 1948-49 to 
$20. Further measures to meet rising costs 
had to be taken by 1951, but no one wished 
to see tuition go any higher. After weeks of 
discussion, it was decided to leave tuition at 
$20 a point, with $300 as the upper limit for 
a semester, and raise the university fee from 
$10 to $20 a‘semester. Up to that time, no 
one but students formally registered for in- 


struction and research had paid the university ° 


tee. The assumption had been (a) that in- 
come from these students would splice out 
endowment income enough to meet the uni- 
versity’s costs and (b) that the fairest method 
of sharing part of these costs among those 
helped them confine 
charges to persons formally registered for 
course work. The facts brought to light in 
1950-51 indicated that neither of these as- 
sumptions remained valid and so the applica- 
tion of the university fee was broadened to 
permit independent registration for the use 
ot certain facilities, including the libraries. 

Columbia feels obligated to underwrite the 
entire library cost of supporting the work of 
its own officers. A similar obligation holds 
tor those whose work is directly associated 
with the university in some other important 
connection. Examples are the Friends of the 
Columbia Libraries, who are at work in the 
university's behalf, and officers and students 
of affiliated institutions. 

There are others besides these officers and 
associates who do not pay the university fee. 
Any ‘visitor’ is authorized to use the libraries 
For simplicity of ad- 
ministration, a ‘visitor’ is defined as any alum- 
nus, scholar from another university, or other 
serious reader whose library needs are brief 
and non-recurring. Experience shows that 
the needs of most of those who make quick 
visits to New York City or who come to the 
university to consult unique materials can be 
met well within two weeks, a period which 


who create was to 


as a courtesy outright. 
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was hit upon in an effort to find a hospitable 
definition of what is meant by “brief.” Re- 
quests for the corporation to bear the full 
cost of service beyond this normal limit usu- 
ally come from persons who live within com- 
muting distance of the campus and whose 
library needs are recurring. 

There is another class of visitor. It con- 
sists of men and women from the Old World 
and the New who are tapped for writing or 
research of marked importance and who seek 
temporary residence at Columbia to further 
their work. Every effort is being exerted to 
underwrite the cost of library service to these 
visiting scholars and each year we are pleased 
to be able to serve so large a number of them. 
Procedure for handling their applications is 
in the hands of the dean of the Graduate 
Faculties. 

It should be stressed in this connection that 
Columbia has no library tee and the adminis- 
tration of the university tee lies outside the 
libraries—just as it lies outside the classrooms 
and the laboratory. The library staff offers 
service under policies fixed by duly authorized 
officers of the corporation. 

Thus far, we have given attention to read- 
ers for whose work the corporation under- 
takes to pay all library costs. There are 
others on Morningside Heights who, it was 
concluded, may reasonably be allowed to share 
Some of them 
are working toward advanced degrees. Co- 
lumbia’s reputation as a center of graduate 
study has, over the years, brought to the 
libraries an increasing number of students 
who, having completed course requirements 
for some advanced degree, remain in residence 
to use the libraries while doing their research 
and writing their dissertations. Estimates 
placed the number of these students at 750 in 
1950-51. While many of these well-sifted, 
energetic students all but live in the libraries, 
full-time residence prior to the fall of 1951 
was free of charge if the student required 
nothing but library service. The average 
residence of these readers is around two years, 
but some of them remain with us a much 
longer time. 

It was agreed in 1951 that there is another 


to some extent in these costs. 
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group which could reasonably be asked to 
share in the cost of operating the facilities 
This second group consists of per- 
often of the first impor- 


they used. 
sons whose work 
tance, requires prolonged use of the libraries, 
but who are not at work in, or on call pf, the 
University. New York City has no wealth 
greater than its wealth of human talent in 
widely fields of achievement, and 
these highly-trained scholars and citizens have 
turned to the Columbia Libraries in impres- 
sive The clientele of the 
libraries probably reached its peak in the years 
During 


assorted 


numbers. guest 
immediately preceding Pearl Harbor. 
the war vears when these eager demands had 
let up a bit, our guest population was once 
estimated to be equal to the student popula 
tion of Dartmouth College which was then 
spending more than $125,000 a year on its 


library. Up to World War II, Columbia 


library policy might be likened to the hospi 


tality of the patrician of times long past who _ 


did net have to trouble himself or his guests 
with the delicate question of where the money 
That is, the 
table tor 


was coming trom to pay the bill. 


university expected to set a good 
these officers and registered students whom 
the libraries exist primarily to serve—and 
would it not add to the pleasure of all if as 
many came as chose to do so and 
what the table afforded. 


It has often been pointed out that until re 


guests 


shared freely 


operated 
Building 
superintendents and landladies in the neighbor- 
hood pushed the idea a little far by pointing 
out that their tenants would have access to 


cently the Columbia Corporation 


what amounted to a public library. 


the University Libraries, and certainly it did 
not improve library service on the campus to 
have books borrowed and placed on reserve 
tacilities 


But skip 


tound— 


at nearby institutions where library 
could stand a little strengthening. 
Columbia 


pleasure in the idea of sharing 


ping over such excesses, 
and still finds 
its tacilities as freely as its resources permit. 
This goes tor instruction facilities and labora 
tory facilities, no less than for library facili 


The 


Columbia's liking nor of her choosing and she 


ties. present high charges are not of 


is working doggedly, and will continue to 
work doggedly, to regain a position financially 
which will enable her to shoulder enough of 
her library and other costs to keep from deny- 


ing any deserving person access to her facili 
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ties on the ground of financial need. 
Meanwhile, the times confront us 

alternatives. Columbia 

Every dollar she spends comes 


with 


some stern receives 
no tax money. 
(a) trom some voluntary gift, (b) from in 
come produced by such a gift or (c) from 
tuition and tees paid by those who register to 
In spite of heavy taxes, 


use her facilities. 


gifts from triends who understand the plight 


ot the independent universities have increased 
significantly, but not rapidly enough to offset 
rising costs. Faced by these circumstances, 
the corporation has had to choose between 
lowering its standards on one hand and on 
the other asking those who utilize its services 
to bear a somewhat larger share of the costs 
which they help create. 
ot the reasons which led to the conclusion that 
it would be tair and right to include library 
costs among those to be partly shared in this 


Following are some 


way: 

1. It is beyond the resources of the corporation 
to entertain any idea of offering to pay all of the 
library costs of all of the thousands of intelligent 
people who would stand ready to use the Co- 
lumbia Libraries if the doors were thrown open 
to all who are capable of making fruitful use 
of them 

2. Columbia values the opportunity for library 
service which her location at one of the main 
crossroads of the her, but the 
tendency in these times for income to lag behind 
university requirements poses a question about 
priority of claim which is even more dithcult 
than in normal times. It is, please note, not a 
question of her willingness to share her library 
resources with the public; Columbia takes the 
greatest pride in her long record of fidelity to the 
It is a question rather of how 


world gives 


public interest. 
she can best invest her 
can avoid overstretching her commitments and 
continue to render the highest quality of serv- 
ice. In approaching library costs, it will per- 
haps be agreed universally that her first obli- 
gation, if a choice has to be made, is to support 
her duly appointed ofhcers and her duly regis- 
This at least has been an as- 
recent revision 


resources, of how she 


tered students 
sumption which has influenced 
of her library policy. 

3. The method of registering readers must be 
kept simple and not costly to administer. To 
those limited to the 
versity which is never visited in large numbers 
by persons who have no direct connection with 
the institution, it may seem simple and inex- 
pensive to grant access on the basis of capacity 
to make fruitful use of a university library. A 
little thought will show that it is neither simple 


whose experience is uni- 
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Moreover, it 


inexpensive to administer 
library on this basis. 


nor 
university 
runs against the grain to be denied access to a 


library on the ground that others are better 
qualified than you are to make fruitful use of a 
library. 

4. This brings us to another advantage of the 
new system—its fairness. It gives the registered 
student a better deal. Part of the advantage of 
a further boost in tuition was gained by passing 


on to unregistered students costs which they 
were helping create. The student who main- 
tains residence to use the libraries can as 


reasonably be asked to pay a small share of li- 
brary costs as the regular student can be asked 
to pay higher tuition; and as for capacity to 
pay, the more settled citizen who registers to 
use the libraries is, as a rule, better able to pay 
$20 a semester than either of the other two. 
Some of the mature citizens whom the libraries 
serve have been quick to comment on the fair- 
ness and simplicity of the new scheme and seem 
to welcome an opportunity to help “pull their 
weight.” 

5. The present policy helps to even up serv- 
ice to alumni. Heretofore, the accident of loca- 
tion has given alumni living within commuting 
distance service which the university could not 
hope to extend those farther away. 

6. For a many years, certain 


good highly 


‘Ttrained people have been ineligible to use the 
Columbia Libraries 


for reasons of their occu- 


Wilson is dean-emeritus, Graduate 
School, University of Chicago and 
University of 


Dr. 
Library 
pr ofe ssor 
North Carolina. 


of library science, 


HE QUESTION whether research libraries 
pron impose fees upon visiting scholars 
has assumed new importance as a result of 
the revision of its fee for the of the 
library by “outsiders” which Harvard Uni- 
versity put into effect July 1, 1951. Objection 
to the action taken has been voiced in a letter 
circulated among the Greater Boston chapters 
ot the American Association of University 
Protessors and by Dean Wylie Sypher, of the 
Graduate Division of Simmons College. 

As I understand it, the revision, to a part 
of which objection is made, resulted in three 


use 
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Should Research Libraries Impose Fees Upon Visiting Scholars? 


pation or business connections. The exclusion 
came about in the first place, I am assured, 
because the libraries were compelled to draw 
the line somewhere, but exclusion on grounds 
of a commercial or industrial connection in a 
society like ours is pretty difficult to counte- 
nance. The new system is both more whole- 
some and simpler to administer. 

7. When university library service is properly 
evaluated, it is a bargain at $20 a semester. It 
amounts to buying three to six good books in 
return for the opportunity to use a million or 
two and to receive in addition the attention of 
three or four hundred devoted librarians. 


No qualified reader should be denied access 
to good university library service for want of 
funds—if it can be avoided. Like other good 
things, however, such free access is not really 
free at all. It is made free to some of us 
because others pay the costs for us. The 
larger question is one of university library 
financing. One way to help maintain the uni- 
versity library standard to which we are 
accustomed is to allow a larger number of 
those who benefit from the services of the 
library to share. in the cost of these services. 
How much we rely on this method will de- 
pend on how well society succeeds in finding 
other ways to pay its university library costs. 


By LOUIS R. WILSON 


changes: (1) The fee of $5.00 per year which 
Harvard, since 1878, had charged for library 
use by “outsiders,” was raised from $5.00 to 
$10.00 per year. (2) The library began to 
enforce the rule more strictly than it had in 
the past because exceptions that had previously 
been made fairly frequently sometimes caused 
complications. (3) The number of books that 
could be withdrawn for home use within one 
year was placed at fifty, and if more than 
fifty were borrowed, another permit would 
have to be secured and an additional $10.00 
paid. 

The “outsiders” with whom the library has 
dealt in the past fall into three categories: 
(1) the residents of the metropolitan area 
who had a Harvard degree; (2) the residents 
ot the metropolitan area who had never had 
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any connection with Harvard; and (3) visiting 
scholars.~ The Harvard graduate student 
who is no longer taking courses, but presum- 
ably is working on his dissertation, pays 
$100.00 per year, but he does not fall within 
Visiting scholars 


the categories mentioned. 
who use materials in the library have not been 
subject to the fee in the past, and are not 
required to pay it now unless they wish to use 


for more than three months or 
In those in- 


the library 
borrow books for home use. 
stances, the fee is imposed. 
The problem with which the 
dealt is a very real one, and is common to all 
large university libraries, but particularly to 
libraries of universities located in metropolitan 
So far as categories one and two are 


university 


areas. 
concerned, it has long seemed to me that a fee 
of some amount might well be charged since 
the users who find themselves in those cate- 
gories are residents of the metropolitan area 
and in a sense are supporting one of their own 
local institutions whether they are connected 
with the university or It has likewise 
seemed entirely appropriate to me, though | 
krow of the hardship which “it imposes upon 
them, for graduate students who are not fur- 
suing courses to pay a considerable fee. How- 
ever, they make heavy demands upon the 
library for materials and services while pre- 
paring for examinations or completing disser- 
tations. They also are likely to confer with 
instructors concerning their dissertations and 
thereby utilize time that must be taken from 


not. 


teaching or research. 

But tor those who fall into category three 
(visiting scholars), I think the case is some- 
what different. If looked at simply from the 
point of view of the service and cost involved, 
But 
these appear to be minor considerations. The 
major consideration is, as Dean Sypher points 
out, that the practice places a limitation upon 
the use of the resources of America’s greatest 
university library and, to the extent that it 
limits use by visiting teachers and scholars, it 
limits the pursuit of teaching and research. 
In fact, it does more than that, even though 
it places the limitation only on visiting scholars 
who use the library for more than three 


the tee may seem to be wholly justified. 


months or who borrow books tor home use. 
It sets an example which might be followed 
by other research libraries. It thereby intro- 
duces what may become an obstacle to co- 
operation among libraries and scholars which 
is increasingly recognized as the most practical 
means of meeting the needs of scholars in the 
face of the almost astronomical multiplication 
of materials in subject fields and the soaring 
costs of books and services. 

It likewise poses a threat to the comity 
which exists among American universities, a 
thing that has value in itself, since all uni- 
versities find need upon occasion to draw upon 
the experience and resources of one another 
in achieving their common goals. The with- 
drawal of one institution from the circle 
breaks the informal exchange of information 
and assistance among universities from which 
all in varying degrees may at some time profit. 

Harvard's standing as one of the nation’s 
very greatest universities carries with it many 
cdligations other than Balancing the budget of 
a specific department or school or library. Its 
principal obligation is to enhance scholarship, 
to discover new knowledge. Obviously, it will 
fulfill this obligation largely through its own 
staff. But it can at the same time add to the 
total contribution it makes to learning by aid- 
ing the visiting scholar who uses its library 
services and facilities for more than three 
months or who borrows books for home use. 
The imposition of the fee raises the question 
whether or not the privilege of the use of the 
library is offered in the spirit which character- 
izes other forms of university comity and co- 
operation. The university is the recipient of 
great gifts in order that it may meet its prin- 
cipal obligation. And the library, being the 
largest university library in the nation, should 
be enabled by the university to promote the 
advancement of scholarship in this way just 
as the university achieves other scholarly ob- 
jectives through fellowships, grants-in-aid, and 
appropriations for research, publications, and 
other purposes. This is but another means, 
and at times a most effective one, by which 
the university may directly contribute to the 
advancement of the cause of scholarship 
throughout the world. 
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Dr. Shaw is librarian, U. 8. Department 
of Agriculture. 


XPERIMENTATION in the Department of 
Agriculture Library over the last three 
years in the use of a camera for the perform- 
ance of clerical routines, such as follow-up 
on book orders, overdues, or missing issues 
of periodicals, indicated that this new tech- 
nique offers possibilities for simplification of 
library routines, and for improvement of 
library services through reduction of the 
amount of time which must be spent on 


these routines. 


Since the savings result primarily from 
improvement in systems made _ possible 
through the use of the new photographic 
equipment, rather than from the use of the 
cameras alone, it is obvious that the condi- 
tions under which the cameras are used are 
really more important than the machines 
themselves in determining whether im- 
provements in library management may 
be expected generally through their applica- 
tion. 

A grant made by the Carnegie Corpora- 
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Photo-Clerical Experiment 


By RALPH R. SHAW 


tion of New York through the American 
Council of Learned Societies has made it 
possible to build ten of the new cameras 
(see figure) and processors and to experi- 
ment with them under ten different man- 
agement situations, 

A manual on the photoclerical processes 
has been prepared. Each of the cooperating 
libraries has undertaken to experiment with 
as manhy-of the applications shown in the 
manual as seem feasible, and will also ex- 
periment with other applications of their 
own. A reporting system has been set up 
which will show the method used ir the 
past for each of the experimental operations 
and the cost of performing each operation 
the old way. It wili then report the new 
method and the costs involved under the 
new method. Our reporting system will 
let each of the cooperating libraries know 
what the others are doing. In setting up 
our experiments we have agreed that it is 
quite as important to know the areas in 
which the machine applications are not 
profitable as it is to learn the areas in which 
applications show savings in cost or im- 
provements in service. 

Since experience at the Department of 
Agriculture Library over several years 
shows that proper application of this new 
method to large scale operations can be very 
profitable, there is no need to prove this 
fact. Thus, the experiments are set up to 
find out what the process is good for under 
each set of conditions, and also to find out 
where it is not as efficient as manual proc- 
esses, so that the report which results may 
be a guide to more efficient general applica- 
tion. In order to determine the size of 
library in which the equipment is justified 
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a small college library has been included as 
has a State Library Agency, which we hope 
will be able to test some small public library 
operations, 

The funds provided by the Carnegie Cor- 
poration will pay for the cameras and proc- 
Each 


cooperating library will contribute the labor 


essors, and for incidental expenses. 


and materials required as well as the time 
required in planning, in cost studies, and in 
designing and installing the new routines. 

The libraries cooperating in this experi- 
ment include five university libraries: Yale 
University Library, Columbia University 
Library, University of Chicago Library, 
University of Illinois Library, and the Uni- 
versity of California Library. The three 
large public libraries participating are the 
Brooklyn Public Library, The Enoch Pratt 
Free Library and the Detroit Public Li- 
brary. Goucher College Library represents 
the small college libraries; and the Ohio 
State Library will give us experience in ap 
plication at the state library level as well 
as in extension operations. In addition, the 
Department of Interior Library is cooper- 


ating, and is paying its own cost completely, 


author is heading the cooperative project. 

The experiments will be conducted over 
a two year period after which the experience 
of the group will be summarized in a re- 
port on the project. Since the purpose of 
this experiment is to provide objective data 
on the basis of generalized experience, the 
cooperating libraries have agreed that 
neither the manual nor the results of indi- 
vidual experiments will be published until 
we have completed the two years' of experi- 
mentation in all the cooperating libraries 
and have prepared our report based on the 
total experiment. 

‘The cooperating libraries have been mak- 
ing intensive studies of present methods of 
The machines built 
Remington- 


performing routines. 
specially for this project by 
Rand have been delivered. ‘The experi- 
We look for- 
ward to a very stimulating and instructive 
two years and hope that the final results 


may make a contribution to library manage- 


ments are now unde: way. 


ment. 


' We are informed that the cooperating libraries have 
all been working so intensively and enthusiastically that 
the experimental work will be completed before the end 


and a preliminary report, at least, will be ready 


note] 


of 1952, 


including the cost of the equipment. The before the next ALA conference. 


Eastern College Librarians’ Conference 


The Eastern College Librarians’ Conference will meet at Columbia University, Saturday, 
The topic for discussion will be “Microtext in the Management of Book 
Among the participants in the program will be Sidney Butler Smith, Miles O. 
Price, Keves D. Metcalf, Flora Belle Ludington, James T. Babb, Charles F. Gosnell, Ralph 
R. Shaw, Morris Gelfand, Eileen Thornton, and Donald Cameron. The future pattern of 
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Collections.” 


the Conference will also be discussed. 


Additions and Corrections to Decimal Classification 


Beginning with the January 1952 issue, the Decimal Classification Section’s quarterly publica- 
tion, Notes and Decisions on the Application of the Decimal Classification started its third 
series, which includes additions and corrections to the 15th edition, as well as other notes relat- 
ing to the application of both editions. While some of the notes and decisions in the first two 
series have been superseded, most of their content is still in force. Issues of Notes and Decisions 
from 1934 through 1948 may be purchased from the Card Division of the Library of Congress 
for $3.45 a set; from 1949 to date, from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S$. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at 30 cents per vear. The price of a single issue is 10 cents. 
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Fifty Years Young: 


By ALPHEUS L. WALTER 


Library of Congress Cards 


Mr. Walter is chief, Card Division, 


Library of Congress. 


| age UNIT of the Library of Congress 
is in some particular way, directly or 
indirectly, a servant of the Congress, the 
government, and the people of the United 
States. But it is the service of the Card 
Division, authorized by an act of Congress 
just fifty years ago, which is at the finger- 
tips of the people in the T'arkios, the Chilli- 
cothes, the Opelousas, and the Peshtigos 
throughout the whole of this* broad land. 
In these, and nearly 9,000 other towns, 
millions of Americans every year thumb 
through the LC 3 X § cards to select the 
literature they may choose. 

Could the librarian of historic Plymouth, 
Massachusetts, or the more youthful Beaver, 
Utah, fulfill the myriad responsibilities of 
community life and also classify each library 
volume in accordance with the most ex- 
acting canons of library science? That is 
indeed a rhetorical question, for reliance 
on the LC catalog card to perform this 
function has become a part of the pattern 
of our national life within the past two 
score years and ten. 

Great and growing cities in 1896 were 
confronted with the cataloging problem on 
a different scale. Melvil Dewey, a distin- 
guished figure in the library world and then 
the secretary of the University of the State 
of New York, declared : “We have, perhaps, 
4,000 public libraries in the country of 
1,000 volumes or more. If a book is pub- 
lished that 500 of these libraries will buy, 
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where can you think of a greater waste than 
that everyone of the 500 should have to 
undertake, each for itself . . . to catalog 
that book when it has been already cata- 
loged in the National Library by the most 
expert staff in the country... . Printing 
is very cheap. Any library willing to pay 
the cost of paper and postage could have a 
copy of these cards furnished without extra 
expense to the government, which has al- 
ready paid for making its own cards.” 
Herbert Putnam, the librarian of the Boston 
Public Library, felt the Library of Congress 
should take the responsibility for serving the 
American libraries in many ways. 

One of his beliefs that libraries 
throughout the country should derive some 
benefit from the expert cataloging done at 
the Library of Congress. 

In 1899, when Mr. Putnam became 
librarian of Congress, immediate steps were 
taken to make printed cards available to 


was 


libraries and institutions. 

Announcement of the new service was 
first made on October 28, 1901 when the 
library issued a three-page leaflet under the 
heading: Distribution of Catalogue Cards. 
It was pointed out that the Library of Con- 


gress was prepared to furnish copies of the 


cards it was printing for books in its own 
collection. At that time cards were being 
printed for books copyrighted under the 
laws of the United States, for miscellaneous 
material, and for printed books in the 
collection as they were reached in the process 
of reclassification. The subscription price 
was based on the cost (including handling) 
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of the extra copies printed, plus 10°. The 
number of copies of the same card ordered 
at the same time had a bearing on the sub- 
scription price. In any case, the cost of a 
single copy of a single card was not to 
exceed two cents. Orders for cards were 
acceptéd in any form that specifically iden- 
tified the book. For copyrighted books it 
was suggested that a subscriber check a 
copy of the Weekly Bulletin of copyright 
entries. The Bulletin at that time was a 
publication issued by the Treasury Depart- 
ment and was sold at $5.00 per year. As 
the Publishers’ Weekly contained almost all 
the titles that would interest the ordinary 
library, a checked copy of that publication 
was acceptable in ordering cards. 

Still another way of ordering cards was 
by using the proof sheets or galley strips 
printed for the cards. ‘These strips were 
sent to libraries ordering, or who were likely 
to order, a considerable number of cards. 
On the proofs each title received a consecu- 
tive printer's number. The sheets could 
be cut and the titles desired forwarded as 
an order. Because of the printer's number, 
it was possible to order by number alone. 
Subscribers were unable to determine 
whether their orders reached the library in 
advance of printing, hence they could not 
determine the precise amount to send with 
their orders. To remedy this situation, the 
following courses were devised: first, if 
libraries remitted with each order, the re- 
mittance was to cover the higher charge 
(two cents for the first copy; five-tenths of 
one cent for each additional copy), and any 
balance was credited; and second, an ad- 
vance sum could be deposited with the 
Librarian of Congress. Any cards purchased 
were debited against the account. 

The task of organizing the Card Distri- 
bution Service fell upon the shoulders of 
a clerk in the Catalog Division, Charles 
Herris Hastings. ' He was first employed by 
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the library to cut up the older book form 
catalogs and to mount the clippings on 
standard size cards. On those cards, he 
penciled in the old shelf numbers and filed 
the cards in the new catalog for the public, 
where many of them may still be found. 
Mr. J. C. M. Hanson, then chief of the 
Catalog Division, stated that Mr. Hastings 
took his task so seriously and made such 
headway that, when the Card Section was 
organized in 1901, he had little hesitation 
in recommending Mr. Hastings for the new 
position of chief cf the Card Section of the 
Catalog Division. 

The cards mentioned above have become 
the standard size of approximately 3 * 5 
inches (2 61/64th * 4 59/64th inches, to 
be exact). Only first quality, 100 per cent 
rag stock is used. Thus the durability of 
the cards and of the catalogs which they 
form is insured. 

The initial experiments proved so suc- 
cessful that in 1902 Congress provided that 
“The Librarian of Congress is hereby au- 
thorized to furnish to such institutions or 
individuals as may desire to buy them, such 
copies of the card indexes and other publica- 
tions of the Library as may not be required 
for its ordinary transactions, and charge for 
the same a price which will cover their 
cost and ten per centum added, and all 
moneys received by him shall be deposited 
in the Treasury” (32 U.S. Statutes at 
Large, 1301). ‘This is the statutory basis 
for the Card Division as it exists today. 

The first year of the Card Distribution 
Service, operating under the Statute of 
1902, brought into the Treasury of the 
United States $3,785.19 from the sale of 
cards. Two hundred and twelve subscribers 
were listed in the records of the Card Sec- 
tion. By 1910 the subscriber list had 
grown to 1366 and cash sales of cards 
and proofsheets that year amounted to 
$28,498.09. In fiscal 1920 the number of 
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subscribers to the printed cards had in- 
creased to 2877 and sales totaled $77,155.86. 
In 1930 the subscriber list numbered 5011 
and a total of $242,580.51 was realized 
from the sale of cards. By 1950 the num- 
ber of subscribers had grown to 8947 who 
purchased 21,594,989 printed cards. The 
total revenue from the sale of cards and, 
related technical publications in 1950 
amounted to $1,025,251.99. 

The expenditure to produce these cards 
is, of course, a large one. But the cost of 
separately cataloging each item independ- 
by thousands of libraries would be 
several times as much. Thus the saving in 
dollars alone by the libraries of this country 
amounts to millions of dollars annually— 
even if the quality of the cataloging were 


ently 


not considered. 

But improvements and refinements of the 
data on each card have been continally in 
progress. The first printed cards contained 
little information other than the author's 
name, the title, and the imprint. There 
were no subject listings. By 1902 some 
improvements had been made in collation 
and the present card numbering system had 
been adopted. By 1920 books were being 
cataloged under the ALA rules of 1908, 
and the cards themselves contained subject 
entries as well as some other data. The 
cards of 1945 and later contain refinements 
both in bibliographical and descriptive data. 
Subject entries are indicated by Arabic 
numerals and added entries are indicated 
by Roman numerals. 

From 1902 to the present time, the LC 
call number has been printed on each card. 
Since 1930 a Dewey classification number 
(except in a few such categories as fiction or 
law) has been printed. The 1952 cards 
carry two Dewey numbers—those of both 
the 14th and the 15th editions. In brackets, 
immediately below the Dewey number, is 
given the number of cards printed for that 
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edition of the card. 

Within a few years after his appointment 
as head of the Card Section, Mr. Hastings 
became the first chief of the Card Division, 
when it was created. For 37 years his 
tremendous energies, his infinite capacity for 
taking pains in matters of the minutest 
detail, and the broad scope of his vision in 
planning the Card Division's activities were 
amply demonstrated. His successors have 
built upon the strong foundation which he 
laid. 

From two clerks in 1902, the Card Divi- 
sion’s personnel has increased to 167 em- 
ployees in 1952. In 1939 the division was 
reorganized into a functional body composed 
of distinct parts with the workers in each 
unit ¢responsible for a separate part of the 
total process. 

The primary function of the Card Divi- 
sion is, of course, the distribution and sale 
of LC printed catalog cards. Accordingly, 
its operations are designed to serve the 
needs of libraries as they organize their 
book collections, as they purchase new books 
which must be made known to their readers 
through the card catalog, and as they strive 
to improve the quality and economy of their 
catalogs. Though its principal customers, 
insofar as volume is concerned, are large 
libraries with well-organized catalogs, the 
division is giving increasing attention to the 
organization of catalogs in small public and 
school jibraries as well as to new or growing 
libraries in business and industrial firms, in 
technical and scientific laboratories, and in 


other types of organizations, many of which 
be staffed with untrained librarians. 


may 

A significant service is supplied through 
the division’s “Subject Orders.” Subject 
specialists interested in current or older 
books in their own or related fields can, 


by placing “subject orders,” receive printed 
catalog cards that serve as a basis for biblio- 
graphies in their fields of interest. Sub- 
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scribers to this service include individuals, 
libraries of federal agencies, industrial firms, 
and libraries in foreign countries. 

A new service, the printing and distribu- 
tion of catalog cards for motion pictures 
and ftilmstrips, has recently been inaugurated 
by the Library of Congress. The printed 
card for motion pictures and filmstrips is 
the standard size, on 100 per cent rag paper 
and contains the name of the picture, the 
producer, date of release, running time, size 
of films, notation on sound and color, and, 
as applicable, credits, a summary of the 
contents, subjects covered, grade level, and 
other information essential to a complete 
cataloging description of the film. The 
standard space for overprinting or typing 
subjects or other headings is reserved at the 
top of the card, and space on the left margin 
is ample for location notations or other in- 


formation desired by the user. 


These film catalog cards are sold i sets © 


for the individual titles cataloged. A set 
consists of one main card for identification 
by title; an additional card with an over- 
printed heading for each subject that the 
film covers and each added entry, such as 
producer, author, and whatever information 
is necessary for identification of various 
other approaches to the fully cataloged 
ent:y; and two additional cards without 
overp: nted headings, which the purchaser 
can sr fo: his own identification, special 
files, or other purposes. 

Within the library the Card Division 
works closely with the Exchange and Gift 
Division, the Descriptive Cataloging Divi- 
sion, the Subject Cataloging Division, the 
Catalog Maintenance Division, the General 
Reference and Bibliography Division, the 
Copyright Office, and other units of the 
library. Service to consultants, scholars, 
and others who are compiling bibliographies 
is offered through the printed card. 


Not all the operations of the division 
center around the sale and distribution of 
cards. Bibliographic and processing opera- 
tions comprise some of its major activities, 
because many orders for cards are received 
b. fore the books in question are published or 
received by the library or while books are 
still in the processing stages. Card orders 
are also received for books that the library 
probably will neither acquire nor catalog. 
Hence extensive bibliographic and process- 
ing investgations comprise some of the most 
active operations of the division. 

The Documents Section serves as the 
library’s principal selection agency for the 
state and federal documents to be cataloged. 
The Investigation Unit of the Orders Sec- 
tion is the library's primary agent for rec- 
ommending and acquiring, many current 
books by checking daily library acquisitions 
against books lists, publishers’ announce- 
ments, and other sources listing current 
publications. q 

One of the major tasks of the division is 
the constant review of methods of operation 
and the search for more efficient procedures, 
labor and time-saving equipment, and other 
means of reducing the cost of cards to sub- 
scribers. The division must return to the 
government the cost of its operations, but 
combined with this necessity is the ideal of 
eliminating every waste motion or unneces- 
sary expense to the end that subscribers may 
be effectively served at the lowest possible 
cost. 

It is with what we believe to be a 
pardonable pride that the Card Division 
points to its services to specialists, biblio- 
graphers, researchers, and scholars generally. 
It is with humility that we serve the readers 
of Neosheo, Sheboygan, Tallahassee, Pan- 
handle, Spokane, and in fact the people of 
America from Canada to the Gulf and 
from “sea to shining sea.” 
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By ELIZABETH O. STONE 


The Encouragement of Reading 
Through Ownership of Books 


and Book Selection 


Miss Stone is assistant director of libraries 
for public services, Southern Illinois Uni- 


versity. 


Pgs NT article’ has attested to the fact 
that students may not continue to be 
readers after leaving college, while another* 
informs us that “College Students Do 
*Read.” In the latter article the query is 
made, “Does the library do anything to pro- 
mote membership in book clubs and owner- 
ship of pocketbook editions?”* For some 
time, one of our plans for making students 
permanent readers is to sell them books. It is 
our theory that if students become purchas- 
ers, reading is likely to be continued. Since 
Southern Illinois University is not situated 
in a metropolitan area, and there is only 
one small bookstore, we have added one 
copy of each important title in the inexpen- 
sive reprint series. “These are for inspection 
purposes only, and as such are always on 
display. A poster near the collection advises 
the student to “Build Up Your Own 
Library of Good Books.” After listing in 
1, 2, 3 order the steps necessary for the 
ordering of these titles, the placard further 
admonishes, “Browse as often as you like, 
but the books in this group may not be with- 
drawn from the library. They are here for 
display only.” Books are shelved by series 


1 Canfield, Cass, “To Promote 
Journal, 76:911-16, June 1, 1951. - 

2 Abraham, Willard, “College Students do Read,” 
Library Journal, 76:677-79, 603, April 15, 1951. 

[bid., p.693. 
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with prices prominently displayed, and there 
are at least two thousand titles in this open- 
shelf collection. Order blanks are placed on 
a near by table. When the bibliographical 
information has been entered on the blank 
and checked by the Circulation Division, 
the orders are given to the University Book- 
store (which serves only as a textbook rental 
store) and the items are ordered. Upon 
receipt the purchaser is notified by telephone. 
From the beginning orders have averaged at 
least one hundred per month. 

The collection is not allowed to become 
static; each worth while title published in 
an inexpensive added. 
Selections are chosen carefully by experi- 
At peri- 
odic intervals an inventory is taken of.the 
collection to determine how many and which 
titles are missing. These are then re- 
ordered. It is not too surprising to note 
that some few of the titles are repeatedly 
listed as ‘‘missing,” but our loss has not been 


reprint series is 


enced, professional staff members. 


great. 

The collection is publicized in the uni- 
versity weekly paper, and by displays of the 
material on bulletin boards. At the time of 
writing, an effective display informs the 
public, “You Can Own All of These for 
Five Dollars.” ‘Those currently exhibited 
are: Photography As a Hobby, by Fred B. 
Barton (Perma); You, Too, Can Be the 
Perfect Hostess, by Maureen’ Daly 
(Pocket) ; Handy World Atlas (Perma) ; 
Essentials of Arithmetic, by Henry Sticker 
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(Perma) ; Better Speech for You, by Daniel 
P. Eginton (Perma); Best Loved Poems, 
edited by MacKenzie (Perma) ; The Mer- 
riam-W ebster Pocket Dictionary (Pocket) ; 
The Pocket Cook Book, by Woody 
(Pocket) ; The Dictionary of First Aid, by 
Pomeranz (Pocket); Great Operas, by 
Simon and Veinus ( Pocket) ; Handy Book 
of Indoor Games, by Mott-Smith (Perma) ; 
A Treasury of Folk Songs, by Kolb (Ban- 
tam); Old Masters, edited by Wechsler 
(Pocket); The Handbook for House Re- 
pairs, by Gelders (Perma); The Handy- 
book of Useful Information, edited by 
Copeland (Perma) ; The Consumer's Guide 
to Better Buying, by Margolius (Signet). 

A small typed notice informs the viewer 
of the exhibit, “Other titles are available 
for consultation in the reprint collection, 
which is shelved near the circulation desk. 
Copies of these and other books in the 
reprint collection may be ordered by filling 
out one of the mimeographed forms and 
leaving it with an attendant at the circuls- 
tion desk.” 

The Great Books, Modern Library, 
Everyman's Library, Perma Books, Perma 
Giants, Pocket Books, Signet and Mentor 
Books, Penguin Books (both American and 
English), Bantam, Pelican, Rinehart Edi- 
tions, Harper’s Modern Classics, Halcyon 
House Books, Viking Portable Library, 
Collector's Editions, Reviewers’ Selections 
are among the series displayed. This group 
will be expanded to greater length. As 
books become out-of-print they are removed 
from the collection. A careful check is made 
as to the length of time required before the 
purchasers receive their books. If the time 
required appears too great, an effort is 
made to obtain them more quickly. So 
useful have the reprint series been that the 
History Department has ordered various 
titles in quantity in order to meet the needs 
of the reserve collection. These are not 


cataloged, and are destroved when their 


physical condition becomes poor. 

Our other plans relate to the selection of 
books for the university libraries, a task 
which if properly done should encourage 
reading. All book selection for the uni- 
versity libraries is coordinated in the office 
of the assistant director of libraries for 
public services. Book budgets are allocated 
by the Library Committee with the advice 
of the director of libraries. Each depart- 
mental chairman designates one member of 
his department (which in many cases may 
be himself) to serve as library representa- 
tive for the year. To this person is sent all 
information about new books, reprints, new 
series, books on microcards or microfilm 
which comes to the office of the assistant 
director. This includes advertising ma- 
terial such as the Tuesday Letters sent out 
by the Macmillan Company, the, annota- 
tions of their new books published by 
Longmans Green and Company, the library 
cards received from various publishers, such 
as Wiley, MecGraw-eill, and others. 
Special attention is paid to those subject 
areas in which the library book collection 
is known to be weak and reasonably rapid 
growth has been made in building collec- 
tions in several fields. Such material is 
accompanied by a mimeographed form, 
which is filled in with the name of the 
faculty member, asking him to complete 
orders which will be charged against the 
proper departmental library book fund. 

Catalogs which list second-hand material 
receive special care. They are not permit- 
ted to lie in a basket awaiting attention but 
are dated and sent immediately to the de- 
partment concerned. A letter, which ac- 
companies all second-hand catalogs, contains 
an explanation of the need for prompt 
checking of catalogs so as to insure pro- 
curement of the materials. We _ receive 
a prompt response from all departments, as 
they realize we are quite unlikely to be able 
to secure material if the lists have been held 
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for more than a week by faculty depart- 
ments. All orders for second-hand books 
are ordered “rush.” The Order Division 
is aided by the return of the catalog with 
the request for the material. 

Two copies of Publishers’ Weekly and 
Library Journal are subscribed to for the 
use of this office in clipping. The “Weekly 
Record” and “Books Appraised are carefully 
studied, and the name of the appropriate 
library representative is written in the mar- 
gin beside the various books which the 
faculty members may be interested in adding 
libraries. This biblio- 


graphical information and annotations are 


to the university 
cut out and pasted on order cards and sent 
with a mimeographed notice to the various 
library representatives. The notice requests 
the signature of the person and the depart- 
ment, as well as a statement to the effect 
that the item will be charged to the depart- 
ment. Since all order cards are routed to 
‘the office of the assistant director of libraries 
for public services, it is soon obvious which 
departments are discriminating purchasers 
and which are less active and less interested 
in adding to the university collection. 
Other periodicals checked regularly for 
library Booklist, 
Literary Supplement to the London Times, 
Review, reviewing sections of 
Bulletin, Library Quar- 
Books Abroad is routed 


each quarter to the chairman of the Depart- 


representatives include: 


Saturday 
Wilson 


terly, and others. 


Library 


ment of Foreign Languages. 
The chief of the 
checks new education and psychology peri- 


Education Library 
odicals, such as American Journal of Psy- 
chology, Education Index, Higher Educa- 
tion, School Life, and School and Society. 
Order cards are typed and sent to the 
library representatives in the education and 
psychology departments to encourage the 
building up of these collections. 

In addition to periodicals checked for new 


publications many bibliographies are checked 
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with the card catalog and those not included 
in this library are sent to the proper depart- 
ment for possible purchase. ‘Typical lists 
include the Bibliography on Elementary 
Education published by the Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
and the Harvard List of Books in Psy- 
chology. 

Booklists from other libraries are looked 
over for titles which we may have missed. 

Especial attention is paid throughout the 
year to lists of outstanding titles in various 
fields. ‘These are regularly checked, and 
titles not yet ordered are called to the at- 
tention of the various library representa- 
tives. Typical lists include “Outstanding 
Educational Books of 1950,” printed in the 
Journal of the National Education Associ- 
ation, “Educational Literature Review,” 
which appears in each issue of School and 
Society, ““Vhe Year in Books,” published in 
Time, “The Literary Summing;Up, a Per- 
sonal Winnowing of 1950's Books,” which 
appeared in the Saturday Revjew of Liter- 
ature; “Among The Outstanding Books of 
1950,” from the New York Herald Trib- 
une Book Review, and such lists as appeared 
in Books Abroad ot “Des Douze Meilleurs 
(French) Romans du Demi-Siécle.” These 
all serve as some measure of the collection, 
and indicate to an extent whether or not the 
work has been effective. 

Many expressions of appreciation have 
come from the library representatives. 
Here is a typical comment from the depart- 
ment of business administration: “Your 
service in sending us these order suggestions 
is wonderful and I feei should be followed 
through.” This one is from the library 
representative for the department of geo- 
graphy: “It is such fine materials which 
you unearth so abundantly that makes my 
work as the library representative for the 
Geography Department a real pleasure. I 
deeply appreciate all of the aid you have so 
generously given me because I certainly 
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could not do my job as library representa- 
tive without your valuable assistance. The 
Northwestern University Library list (a 
bibliography in the field of geology ) you 
have just sent me is one of many examples 
of real service you are rendering to our 
department. 

“May I take this opportunity to express 
my appreciation of another service you 
render to me and that is your policy of 
sending me information about all new 
publications you run across in my fields. 
Certainly I could not possibly keep track of 
all of them. I, for one, hope that you may 
continue this service too.” 

And from the Art Department: “Miss 

has asked me to express her 
thanks to you for sending her order cards 
for the books, “Navaho Weaving,” and 
“Key to Weaving.” 
that you might keep up the good work. We 


She also suggested 


have checked these two books for special 
order and intend to make good use of 
them.” 

The representative from 
wrote, “Your manner of filling out these 
cards on new books is really helpful, and I 


journalism 


appreciate the service.” 

Industrial Education wrote: “A most ex- 
cellent selection. May I express my sincere 
thanks to the university library for the 
service. I think it is a good one.” 

Each library representative receives each 
month from the Order Division of the 
library a statement of funds spent, amount 
encumbered and amount available for ex- 
penditure. The university fiscal year ex- 
tends from July 1 through June 30, and on 
April 1 all unspent or unencumbered funds 
revert to the General Library Book Fund. 

The General Fund is usually rather 
large, and is very flexible. If a new depart- 
ment is begun or special course offerings 
were not planned until after funds have 
been allocated, a portion of the General 


Fund is used for building up its collection. 


Special items, too expensive for any one 
department to purchase are paid for from 
this fund, as are all reference materials, all 
books which would be used by several 
departments (and for which no single de- 
partment would feel justified in expending 
its funds). Another function of the General 
Fund is in filling gaps in the collection. 
Replacements of worn out and missing 
books and recreational reading sections are 
purchased from this fund. 

Recreational reading is selected in two 
ways. We make no especial point of pur- 
chasing best sellers, but we do wish to pur- 
chase the best fiction titles, both American 
and foreign. ‘Therefore, we wait for the 
monthly issues of Book Review Digest, and 
carefully consider all fiction suitable for a 
university library. 

Broadway plays are also purchased for 
recreational reading. ‘These were selected 
from 1940 to date from the Book Review 
Digeyg. Current ones are found and sug- 
gested for order at the time the Publishers’ 
Weekly, Library Journal, and other sources 
are checked. 

Another plan by which we encourage 
reading is through three types of permanent 
exhibits, the material in each one being 
changed frequently. The chief of circula- 
tion selects from the new books added to the 
library those which in her opinion are of 
general interest. These are displayed on 
open shelves for two weeks in order that 
all may see them. These are not permitted 
to circulate for this period, but personal 
reserves are accepted and at the end of the 
period may be called for. 

A special fiction shelf includes worth- 
while novels not more than two or three 
years old. ‘These circulate at once, but 
are returned to the shelf after they have 
been discharged. (The newer fiction titles 
are displayed, not because we believe that 
these are more worth-while than older 
standards or classics, but the older ones 
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are better known and hence easier to find 
under author or title.) Students who would 
have little time to select titles from the card 
catalog choose a volume in passing. 

The third permanent display is of Broad- 
way plays, which is an unrelated project 
of the chief of the Education and Psychol- 
She selects the titles to be 
This 
group of books also circulates at once, and 
books are marked “To be 


Drama Bookshelf.” 


The circulation of each of these types of 


Library. 
purchased and maintains the display. 


Returned to 


material has more than tripled since these 
special displays have been used. 

An exhibit committee plans and super- 
vises the execution of displays on various 
scattered throughout the 


bulletin boards 


library building. These usually consist of 
book jackets on timely topics, and each 
bulletin, board covers one specific subject., 
Call numbers are listed, and often inquiries 
for these titles com; rapidly to the circula- 
tion desk. A few of the tppics around 
which displays were centered during the 
past year were: A _ journalism display, 
exhibited at the time of the meeting of the 
Illinois Editorial Association; 
Literary Awards of the Year; the State 
Department in the News; Korea; ECA; 
Rights 


1950 


Southern 


Amendment; Human 

Day; Nations Week; and 
Legislation. bulletin 
boards, use is made of government docu- 


Gateway 
United 
For one or two 
ments and of pamphlet material which 
tends to keep this type of matter before the 
students and faculty members. 

A selected list of new books added to the 
university libraries is mimeographed each 
month and sent to each department. Inter- 
ested faculty members may feceive a per- 
sonal copy by asking that their name be 
added to the list. 
to each faculty member at the beginning of 


A questionnaire is sent 


each academic year asking: 
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“Is the Booklist helpful to you? 

Do you wish to continue to receive it? 

Do you make use of the entire list ? 

Do you usually that 
which lists books in your subject area? 


use only section 
Do you wish to receive only the section 
pertaining to your major field? 
Might one copy posted in your depart- 
ment meet your need ? 
Would you prefer to have your own 
copy? 
The results of the questionnaire determine 
who is to receive the Booklist. 
An attempt has been made to build up 
and book 
through the use of the excellent collection 


also to measure the collection 
for Harvard undergraduates in the Lamont 
Library, recently selected by the Harvard 
faculty and library staff... Over 40,000 
cards representing titles in the Lamont 
Library were checked against our holdings, 


and purchase of the 15,000 which were not 


in this library has begun and. will proyeed 


as funds become available. Possibly only 


about 10% of these 15,000 titles were 
acquired in 1950, and were concentrated 
in the areas of geography, geology, guidance, 
special education, anthropology and philos- 
ophy. 

We are taking advantage of the wisdom 
and knowledge of Harvard's combined 
faculty, which is in part embodied in the 
order cards for their Lamont Library. 

Because we firmly believe that jit is so 
important that people be apprised of the 
issues before the world today, because we 
believe their convictions will be formed to 
a great extent by the material read, and 
because reading should be made as attrac- 
tive as possible we give book selection and 
the encouragement of reading top priority 
in this University Library. 


* Williams, Edwin E., “The Selection of Books for 
Lamont,” Harvard Library Bulletin, 3:386-94, Autumn 
1949 
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Television and the 
at lowa State 


Robert W. Orr is director, lowa State 
College Library, Ames, Lowa. 


P TO NOW the question of how college 

libraries can most effectively contrib- 
ute to the activities of educational television 
stations has largely remained unanswered 
because of an almost total lack of such TV 
facilities. The lowa State College, it 
might be noted, was the only institution of 
higher education to be granted a license 
for a television station prior to the freeze 
which ,was imposed by the U. S. Federal 
Communications Commission on‘ September 
30, 1948." With the lifting of this three 
and one-half year old ban, however, the 
extent and nature of participation by librar- 
ies in television activities could well become 
matters of nation wide importance.* It 
may be of interest at this time, therefore, 
to review briefly the limited activities of 
the lowa State College Library in connec- 
tion with the programs of the college- 
owned television station, WOI-TV. 

As a public, tax-supported institution, the 
lowa State College in the operation of 
WOIL-TY proposes as a major objective to 

! The nation’s first educational television station, WOI- 
TV, owned by the lowa State College, began operation 
on February 21, roso, on Channel 4. At first the station 


f film presentations, being without 
other essential studio facilities 


was equipped only 
television cameras 


needed for the production of TV shows. Subsequently, 
the station obtained such equipment, and the first locally 
produced live telecast was made on March 2, 1951. On 
September 30, rost, WOI-TV was connected to the 


transcontinental live television relay system which was 


extended from Chicago to this area and later to the West 


Coast This connection enabled the station to telecast 
selected shows supplied by the television networks 
* According to a press release issued on April 14, 


pr 
1952, by Ralph Steetle, executive secretary of the Joint 
Committee on Educational Television, 838 colleges, uni 
school systems, and public service agencies, 


versities, 
including 16 libraries, filed formal statements in response 
to the FCC’s proposal for reservation of channel assign 
ments for noncommercial educational use 
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By ROBERT W. ORR 


Library 


develop, produce, and broadcast instruc- 
tional and informational television programs 
with cultural and entertainment values. 
Obviously, the library has rich resources 
among its collections of books, periodicals, 
picture files, and other materials which can 
and should be utilized whenever possible in 
the attainment by WOI-TV of the objec- 
tive stated above. Moreover, in keeping 
with their sustained record of .more than 
25 vears of direct participation in the plan- 
ning and voicing of radio programs related 
to books and periodicals, the library staff 
members are ready to give all possible assis- 
tance to WOI-TV. At present, however, 
it is clear that the demands in personnel 
and staff time for television activities on any 
substantial scale by the library are such that 
special personnel for this specific purpose 
would be necessary. 

The television activities of the library 
to date fall into two categories. The first 
of these comprises the assistance which is 
routinely supplied by the Circulation and 
Reference Departments. The second cate- 
gory of activities includes assistance in the 
planning of and direct participation in tele- 
vision programs. ‘The library’s activities of 
this nature have been confined to participa- 
tion in three shows which belong in two 
series of programs known as (1) “Books 
on Trial” and (2) “This Is Iowa State.” 

Included in the first category are such 
commonplace services as (1) lending books 
as “props” for a TV “office” used by a 
member of the Department of History and 
Government in a series of lectures on world 
affairs, (2) supplying pictures of the 
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Korean war and other national and interna- 
tional situations as well as of world figures 
such as Rommel, Nehru, Peron, Churchill, 
and Farouk, (3) furnishing trade informa- 
tion about new books, and (4) supplying 
miscellaneous information and assistance 
needed by members of the WOI-TV staff. 
Such services as these for television purposes, 
of course, are not considered to be unusual 
in any sense inasmuch as they are available 
to anyone on request. 

The first of the two series of TV pro- 
grams mentioned above is similar to the 
well-known TV book program originating 
in New York called “Author Meets the 
Critics.” The WOI-TV adaptation of this 
show, “Books on Trial,” was first produced 
It employs no scripts and is 
It is presently 


in May, 1951. 
unrehearsed and informal. 
broadcast from 8:30 to 9 o'clock Tuesday 
evenings. The personnel of the shows as 
“'seen by the TV audience comprises a mem- 
ber of the Department of English and 
Speech who serves as moderator, two guest 
participants, and the announcer. ‘The two 
participants are chosen by the producer- 
director, who is a member of the WOI-TV 
staff, and by the moderator. They are 
selected on the basis of their interest in the 
book and on their training and background 
in relation to the subject matter. The par- 
ticipants who have appeared to date have 
been men and women drawn from many 
walks of life, including faculty members, 
newspaper columnists, visiting authors, and 
public officials. 

There is no advance discussion by the two 


guest participants who appear each week 


prior to the actual telecast except for a 
brief meeting to enable the moderator to 
give background information and instruc- 
tion. It has been customary for the par- 
ticipants to take at least slightly opposing 
points of view. Actually, there is usually 
a large area of common agreement, with 


the result that the pro and con aspects of 
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the discussion, which are never emphasized, 
may vary in intensity and duration from 
week to week. The format of the show 
is a relatively simple but effective one, as 
is indicated by. the following typical ex- 
ample: 


Books on Trial 

1. Brief audio-visual feature to introduce 
the book. 

. Introduction of the guest participants by 
the moderator. 

. One-minute opening statement by each 
participant in which he states his posi- 
tion regarding the book. 

. Five-minute summary of the book by the 
moderator. 

. Twelve-minute discussion by the partici- 
pants and the moderator. 

. One-minute concluding statement (some- 
times omitted) by each of the partici- 
pants. 

. Announcement by the moderator of the 
bok chosen for the following week and 
the names of the persons scheduled to 
take part in the discussion. 


Perhaps the first of thesu items is the 
only one which may not be self-explanatory. 
Several examples will serve as illustrations 
of the types of audio-visual introductions 
which have been used. When ‘Toscanini’s 
biography The Maestro was discussed, the 
introductory feature was a short sequence 
of sound film showing Toscanini conduct- 
ing a symphony orchestra. A brief dra- 
matic sketch produced by the WOI-TYV staff 
was used to introduce Algren’s The Man 
with the Golden drm. When James Joyce's 
Ulysses was discussed, the introductory fea- 
ture comprised the reading of a short passage 
from the book. 

A member of the library staff has ap- 
peared twice on “Books on Trial.” The 
first time was at the Iowa State Fair in 
August, 1951, where WOI-TV facilities 
had been installed temporarily. Appearing 
with him on this occasion was the librarian 
of the Des Moines Public Library. The 
book discussed on that date was Heyerdahl’s 
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Kon-Tiki. The staff member's second ap- 
pearance was in December 1951, when he 
and a member of the Department of Tech- 
nical Journalism discussed the book Horace 
Greeley, loice of the People, by William 
H. Hale. 

“Books on Trial” should be of interest 
as a possibility for a library book program 
on television. Although at lowa State it 
was originated and is produced and directed 
by a member of the WOT staff, “Books on 
Trial” is a show which could be handled 
by a college or university library having 
qualified personnel and an appropriate TV 
outlet. It is noteworthy that this show is 
as popular with men as with women. 
Surveys have shown, for example, that book 
and magazine programs broadcast over 
WOI-AM during daytime hours are heard 
mostly by housewives. Fortunately, “Books 
on Trial” is telecast at a time when men as 
well as women have the opportunity tc 
watch the show. 

The series of programs known as “This 
Is lowa State” is an experimental one deal- 
ing largely with informational shows of a 
public relations nature. It is telecast weekly 
by WOL-TV at 9 to 9:15 Tuesday eve- 
nings. Produced and directed by a mem- 
ber of the Department of English and 
Speech, who bears the title coordinator of 
radio and television education, this TV 
show features the activities of various de- 
partments of the college. Moreover, the 
show furnishes an opportunity for those tak- 
ing part in it to experiment in seeking tele- 
vision applications for a wide variety of 
program situations. It is relatively simple, 
for instance, to plan a TV show featuring 
the work of the Department of Agronomy 
because soil conditions, characteristic of 
plant growth, and the like, can be effectively 
presented by such visual aids as charts, 
films, and slides. It is not so easy, how- 
ever, to utilize visual materials in the pro- 


duction of a TV show featuring the work 


of the supervisor of employment. 

The program on January 15, 1952, which 
featured the library, had as its objective the 
presentation to the television audience with- 
in the short space of 13 minutes a brief 
picture of the place of the library on the 
campus and illustrations of a number of the 
public services available to faculty members 
and students. “Iwo months prior to the 
broadcast date, the producer-director, two 
members of the Information Service, and a 
member of the library staff spent several 
hours in an exploratory discussion, This 
meeting was followed by others at which 
additional persons sat in on the discussions. 
It was first necessary to decide upon the 
subject matter and then on the most effec- 
tive means of presenting it on television. It 
would have been quite simple to plan an 
interview type of program, such as is com- 
monly broadcast over AM and FM outlets. 
To have agreed upon such a solution, how- 
ever, would have been to defeat one of the 
major objectives of the show; namely, the 
seeking of IV applications to various pro- 
gram situations. 

As finally developed, the show employed 
in combination (1) film sequences made 
especially for the show by the Visual Aids 
Production Department, (2) a script pre- 
pared by a member of the Information 
Service, (3) musical scores selected by a 
member of the Music Department, (4) 
art drawings made by a member of the 
WOI-TV production staff, and (5) a 
member of the library staff who appeared as 
narrator and speaker. During the televising 
of the art drawings and film sequences, the 
library staff member presented commentary, 
receiving instructions during these times by 
earphones from the producer-director in the 
control booth. At other times the library 
staff member was in view of the television 
cameras as he talked directly to the tele- 
vision audience. Unlike “Books on Trial,” 
the show “This Is lowa State” employs 
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carefully prepared and painstakingly re- 
hearsed scripts. 

It was decided that the public services to 
be featured on the library show should be 
those provided at the circulation and infor- 
mation desks and in the reserve and peri- 
odical rooms inasmuch as it is to these points 
in the library that readers most frequently 
go. To illustrate these areas of the library 
and to show examples of the activities which 
take place there, staff members of the Visual 
Aids Production Department came to the 
library and filmed several short sequences. 
An additional sequence was filmed in the 
stack area for use in connection with that 
part of the show which was intended to 


stress the variety of .anguages and subject- 
matter materials represented by the book 
collections. 

The art work used on the show comprised 
a simplified graphic version of the idea that 
libraries one characteristic 
which differentiates man from animals. 
Animals learn directly from their kind and 
from experience. On the other hand, man 
learns in the same ways and, in addition, he 
has at his disposal the recorded wisdom and 
knowledge of previous centuries in the form 
of books, periodicals, and other materials 
held by libraries. It is largely because of 
the records in libraries that man today is 
able to build upon the progress which was 


demonstrate 


Tuts ts lowa STATE 


Tuesday, January 15, 1952 


WOLTYV presents THIS IS IOWA 
STATE, another in the series of pro- 
grams designed to take you behind the 
scenes of the many activities at lowa 
State College. Today we visit the Iowa 
State College Library. 
And here is Mr. 

of the library. 


, the director 


Before we take up the matter of the 
library and what it does, I'd like to re- 
view a little history for the moment. 
First, let’s take a look at the history of 
an animal. 


Music fade in 
QUARTET 
IN A MINOR (OPUS 7) 

Beginning of side 6 


BARTOK 


Now, let's take a look at the history of 
aman 


Music fade in 
ISC 


Cards 
WOI TV PRESENTS #3 


THE COLLEGE LIBRARY 


Music fade out : #2 


(Music dissolve) 
MONTEMEZZI 


#1 


Super—out 


Cards 

ANIMAL ONE 
ANIMAL TWO 
ANIMAL THREE 
ANIMAL FOUR 


(Slow dissolve) 


MAN ONE 
MAN TWO 


LOVE OF 3 ORANGES . 
Beginning MAN THREE 
T MAN FOUR 


It’s apparent that animals multiply 


and so does man! But man is different 
from an animal in that he also changes! 
He develops! Why: Because he has the 
capacity to learn from the experience of 
his predecessors— 


(Music dissolve) (Slow dissolve) 
ACFT ONE 
AUBER— 
MASANIELLOOVERTURE 
Beginning 
T ACFT TWO 

ACFT THREE 

j ACFT FOUR 
Music fade out 
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It was this idea that was presented by post- 
ers and commentary at the start of the show, 
as illustrated by the excerpt from the script 
shown on the preceding page. 
As college and university libraries begin 
* to engage in television activities, it is natural 
to expect that various types of programs will 
be developed and that those referred to in 
this article will be only two among many. 
Insofar as the author is aware, very little 
investigation has been conducted in con- 
nection with seeking to determine what 
kinds of book and magazine programs are 
best suited for television, whether for college 
and university libraries or for other agencies. 
It is very important that extensive investiga- 
tion in this field be undertaken. 
forth in a 


the 


As originally set statement 
dated March 15, State 


College Library has plans for a, television 


1951, lowa 
project desizned to develop and produce 
experimental book and magazine programs 
in the belief that such programs are feasible 
and that they have great potentialities. It 
is further proposed that the project include 
an evaluation of the programs after a suit- 


achieved by his ancestors in past centuries. 


experimentation in television techniques. 


Information Wanted by ALA's International Relations Board 


able period and that a report of the project 
be prepared and distributed. One feature 
of this project as planned provides for the 
appointment of a specialist who would work 
jointly with the Library and WOI-TV. 
A part of this specialist's time would be 
devoted to the planning and production of 
book and magazine programs over the AM 
and FM outlets as well as over television. 

The two series of television programs 
which have been described in this article 
constitute appropriate examples which col- 
lege and university libraries could produce 
and direct when the institutions of which 
they are a part begin operating television 
stations. In many instances libraries will 
probably wish to accept responsibility only 
for occasional programs rather than for 
every show in one or more series, especially 
if the series is a weekly one. The degree of 
success of “Books on Trial” over WOI-TV 
indicates that this type of book program may 
have attractive possibilities for other educa- 
The same can be 
said of “This Is lowa State,” although its 


tional television stations. 


primary purposes are public relations and 


It you have employed foreign librarians or foreign library school students on a full-time or 
a part-time basis within the last few years, the International Relations Board of the ALA 


would be grateful for the following information. 


Who were they; from what countries did 


they come; how did they happen to come to your library; who provided cost of transportation ; 
how did you pay them—private funds, special arrangement with town, city or state authorities, 
etc.; what were the major difficulties and how did you overcome them; what were your ex- 
periences with the librarians from abroad; would you employ them again? This information will 
be confidential but will help the IRB in answering questions about exchange of librarians and 


the employment of toreign librarians. 


Please send your data to Margaret C. Scoggin, super- 


intendent of Work with Schools, The New York Public Library, 127 East 58th Street, New 


York City 22. 
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By HERBERT KLEIST 


Librarian, What of the Book Jacket? 


Mr. Kleist is a member of the staff, Cata- 
log Department, Harvard College Library. 


O* E OF THE most startling success stories 
of recent times is the rise of the book 
jacket from its once lowly estate as a plain 
typographic wrapper, placed round the book 
for the simple purpose of protecting it from 
dust and dirt, to its present dominating 
position, not only as the chief attraction in 
any bookstore display, but even as the sole 
attraction of exhibitions intended to demon- 
strate its artistic qualities as a product of the 
graphic arts. This evolution, the result of 
the discovery by publishers of the efficacy of 
the jacket in promoting the sale of books, 
has created serious problems for libraries. 

For the sake of convenience, the material 
printed on the book jacket may be roughly 
classified into three types: descriptive, pic- 
torial and bibliographical. The first consists 
primarily of the description of the contents 
of the book, commonly called the “blurb,” 
and of the prepublication “criticisms” of 
reviewers. The pictorial matter may be 
broadly interpreted as the general design of 
the jacket, whether typographic, decorative 
or illustrative. The bibliographical infor- 
mation includes (in addition to the title and 
the name of the author) details concerning 
the design, production and publication of 
the book, data by or about the author, the 
name of editor or illustrator, the series title, 
and such pictorial matter as is specifically 
related to and sometimes mentioned in the 
book, including illustrations which are a 
part of the series in the text. 

There are special problems and opportu- 
nities inherent in each of these categories, 
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and it is the purpose of this paper to draw 
attention to them and, on the basis of replies 
to a questionnaire sent to a score of libraries, 
to report what they are doing about them. 


Bibliographical Importance of Book Jackets 


By far the most important of the problems 
is the increasing practice of publishers to 
put on the jacket the kinds of bibliographical 
information mentioned above, while omit- 
ting such information from the book itself. 
This aspect of the jacket has been discussed 
in some, detail, and ‘with examples, in the 
writer's article “On the Desirability of the 
Bibliographically 
but its importance justifics more than a 


Self-contained 
passing reference here. Publishing practice 
in this respect compels the library to examine 
each jacket carefully in order to determine 
whether any valuable information or pic- 
torial matter appearing on it has been omit- 
ted from the book. 
clip it and paste or bind it into the book. 


If so, it is necessary to 


The time and labor thus consumed adds 
considerably to the cost of processing. 
On the which 


acquire such books at second hand, without 


other hand, libraries 
the jacket, are not only possibly receiving an 


incomplete book, but usually have no easy 


way of determining whether this is the case 


or not, unless, for example, a jacket illustra- 
tion is identified in the book. 
duction on the jacket of Van Thienen’s 
Jan Vermeer of Delft, cited in the writer's 


The repro- 


article mentioned above, is listed in the table 
of plates, with a plate number and the loca- 


tion “jacket.” In this case the jacket re- 


1 Publishers’ Weekly, 159:0124+, February 10, 1951. 
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production is especially important, since the 
book intends to present colored reproduc- 
tions of all of Vermeer’s work (with the 
exception of one painting, the location of 
which is unknown) and its absence from a 
jacketless copy of the book makes the latter 
as defective as if a plate had been torn out 
of the book itself. Fortunately, the table of 
plates supplies a check. 

Such a check is lacking in the following 
examples. The jacket of Steinbiichel’s 
Zerfall des christlichen Ethos*® states that 
because of the sudden death of the author 
his manuscript remained a fragment, that 
he had intended to add another entire section. 
There is no mention of this whatsoever in 
the book itself, so that anyone using a copy 
without the jacket remains in ignorance of 
this circumstance, unless the library has 
incorporated the information into the book 
at the time of cataloging. According to 
the jacket of Heer’s dufgang Europas, 
the scientific apparatus (i.e., the notes) of 
the work appears in a separate commentary 
volume. No mention of this fact is made 
in the book, nor is there any volume number- 
ing to indicate that the work is not complete 
in one volume. Beyerlein’s drei 
Reichen* consists of selections from the 
deceased author's writings. The name of 
the editor who made the selection and who 
contributed a foreword is given only on the 
jacket. If information similar to the fore- 
going cannot at times be included in the 
book because of unforeseen circumstances, 
an erratum slip should be inserted, other- 
wise the bibliographical and sometimes even 
the textual integrity of the book is destroyed. 
This is an area which might well receive 
the attention of the ALA Committee on 
Relations with Publishers. 


2 Steinbuchel, 1 Zerfall de hristlichen Ethos im 
10. Jahrhundert.. Frankfort a. M. 
* Heer, F fufgong Europes ] 


1a [1040 
* Beyerlein, K. Von drei Reichen. Reinbek bei Ham- 
burg [1047] 
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Collection, Use, and Storage of Jackets 


In discussing how libraries utilize book 
jackets, one must distinguish between keep- 
ing the jacket or parts thereof for reference 
or display purposes, and collecting them 
permanently for their value as a branch of 
the book arts, for the light they throw on 
publishing history, or as general cultural 
documents. The commonest temporary use 
is to call attention to new books received. 
Bulletin boards with their colorful displays 
are a familiar sight, especially in public 
libraries. Some college and university 
libraries leave the jackets on the books in 
their browsing rooms, to brighten up the 
rooms and to make the information on the 
jackets available to readers. Harvard has 
discontinued this practice because the jackets 
soon become untidy. 

A number of libraries keep a selection of 
jackets for exhibition purposes, either te 
call attention to a group of books on x 


special subject, to an anniversary of a man 


or an event, or simply to illustrate book 
jacket design. In the latter case, a single 
designer, a special type of jacket, or the 
production of a country or goup of countries 
may be featured. Art schools and art de- 
partments of colleges use jackets as models 
in classes in commercial design. In all these 
cases, the jackets sooner or later are dis- 
carded for more recent ones. Libraries, 
however, customarily leave the jackets on 
hooks going into special collections, where 
suitable accommodations and careful super- 
vision assure their preservation from dam- 
age. In Harvard’s Houghton Library for 
rare books, first editions and fine printing, 
the jackets are marked with the call number 
of the book and stored separately in boxes. 

Various parts of the jacket, on the other 
hand, are clipped by many libraries and 
made a permanent part of their resources. 
Portraits and biographical data are either 
tipped into the books or preserved in pam- 
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phlet tiles. The pictorial parts, especially 
reproductions of works of art, are added to 
the art or picture collection. Some libraries 
paste the blurb into the book for the reader’s 
information, but at least one library has 
discontinued the practice because jacket 
material may be biased or misleading. This 
question has been investigated by students 
in the School of Library Service of Colum- 
bia University and a summary of their find- 
ings published.” 

Relatively few libraries, it seems, collect 
jackets on a permanent basis as examples of 
the graphic arts or as illustrating trends in 
the book arts and in publishing history. 
The late Holbrook Jackson saw an even 
broader value in their preservation. De- 
scribing the “Sanctuary of Printing,” a col- 
lection of printing ephemera formed by John 
Johnson, then printer to thé Oxford Uni- 
versity Press in England,’ he says: “Dr. 
Johnson's store of ephemerd may prove to 
be as reliable a guide to historians as the 
congeries of books in the Bodleian or the 
British of the 
future may yet learn more of our period 
from book-jackets and blurbs than from the 


novels whose flamboyancies [they] are de- 


Museum. The historian 


signed to sell, just as the literary archeolo- 
gist has recovered treasures of song from the 
ephemeral broadsides of the itinerant ballad- 
mongers.’ Be that as it may, it is certainly 
true that because of their high artistic quali- 
ty, many jackets, especially those from 
abroad, constitute an important contribution 
to the graphic arts. The value of a collec- 
tion of such jackets, moreover, will be con- 
siderably increased if, as is hinted from time 
to time, the jacket ini its present form should 
be superseded by a less expensive method of 
achieving the publishers’ objectives. 

No library at the present time preserves 

®* Schlegel, A., et al. “Do Book Jackets Encourage 
Reading?" Library Journal, 74:1738-39, November 15, 


1949 


* The Printing of Books. London, 1938. 
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all book jackets, although until recently this 
was the policy at the Library of Congress 
and the University of Illinois library, both 
of which formerly discarded only the plain 
typographic ones. The Library of Congress 
has not destroyed its unsorted accumulation 
of from 50,000 to 75,000 jackets, but it 
now retains only about 25 per cent of cur- 
rent receipts, roughly 10 per cent as book 
jacket art and 15 per cent as picture and 
other reference material. “The University 
of Illinois has discontinued collecting jack- 
ets, turning its entire accumulation over to 
the Print Room of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art (the Book Jacket Designers 
Guild in New York has done likewise). In 
selection for preservation, emphasis will 
naturally be on artistic quality, but the 
Museum will keep a certain number of rep- 
resentative jackets for purposes of histori- 
cal perspective. ‘The New York Public 
Library adds to its permanent collection 
125 jackets annually. Harvard preserves 
only those designed by outstanding artists. 
Yale and Princeton, being near the publish- 
ing center of New York, feel justified in 
leaving this type of collecting to the New 
York Public Library and to interested 
graphic arts groups in that city. The British 
Museum keeps roughly one in every fifty 
jackets, basing its selection on artistic quality 
and on bibliographical or other important 
information, when this is omitted from the 
book itself. 

The problem of storing and making 
easily available to the public large quantities 
of jackets is obviously a formidable one. The 
Library of Congress collection is bundled 
unsorted and stored in cartons. Under the 
new policy of limited collecting, incoming 
jackets are sorted into the two groups, book 
arts and reference material. The first may 
sometime be staple-bound into annual vol- 
umes, the pertinent parts of the second 
clipped and added to the picture and refer- 
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ence files. At present the collection is 
neither cataloged nor classified, but is avail- 
able for examination. At the British Mu- 
seum the jackets are wrapped up in parcels 
and stored in annual groups as received. 
No cataloging or classification is attempted, 
but they are available to the public. Those 
containing bibliographical information are 
placed in the books. The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art and Harvard store their 
collections flat in boxes, arranged according 
to country and designer, and they may be 
examined upon request. 

The New York Public Library has 
evolved and put into practice a carefully 
thought out procedure. ‘The year of publi- 


cation is noted on the jackets when they are — 


renoved from the books. About every two 
weeks the jackets of no interest are dis- 
carded and the others sent to the various de- 
partments for selegtion: print room, map 
room, picture collection, etc. From the re- 
mainder the annual selection of 125 is made. 
These are intended to be representative of 
trends rather than the “best 125,” and in- 
clude examples of various types. 

The jackets are mounted in scrapbooks 
in such a way that, in general, each opening 
of the scrapbook will show a single jacket 
cut into two parts, the spine, front panel and 
flap on the right-hand page, the other part 
on the opposite page. If the illustration 
covers both front and back panels, these are 
mounted in one piece on the right, the two 
flaps on the left. Since books published in 
any one year may come into the library in 
subsequent years, the jackets are not 
mounted until two years after the end of any 
particular year. The collection is repre- 
sented in the card catalog and may be exam- 
ined in the same way as any other material. 

The scrapbook method of preservation 
has the disadvantage, not only that the jack- 
ets are cut up, but also that they can be 
exhibited only before they are mounted (at 
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the New York Public Library for a period 
of from two to three years). Retrospective 
exhibitions are out of the question. For ex- 
hibition purposes jackets should be stored in- 
tact, and in such a way that the book shape 
can easily be restored, because only thus will 
the artistic qualities of the jackets appear to 
best advantage. In favor of the scrapbook 
is its simplicity in shelving and handling, 
as well as the fact that it is perhaps the 
only way that the jackets can be protected 
from the wear and tear which is certain to 
deteriorate jackets stored and used loose. 
With small collections the problem of stor- 
age can be approached differently. La 
Sierra College Library in Arlington, Cali- 
fornia, for example, files the jackets, flaps 
only folded as when on the book, in legal- 
size vertical filing cabinets. Marked with 
and arranged according to the class number 
of the *book, they are easily and quickly 
accessible. The arrangement gould, of 
course, alternatively be by country and 
designer. 

Libraries do not feel that their financial 
resources and the storage space available 
justify collecting jackets in large quantities. 
In this connection Princeton and the Li- 
brary of Congress suggest that there should 
be a comprehensive collection somewhere, 
logically in New York, and that it might 
properly be a cooperative enterprise of the 
New York Public Library and interested 
graphic arts organizations there. Regional 
collections might also be developed. In the 
Middle West the University of Wisconsin 
and the Newberry Library preserve a 
number of jackets for their book arts in- 
terest. In California, the Los Angeles 
Public Library is doing some work in this 
field. At Stanford siiverfish destroyed an 
embryonic collection, a hazard which may 
well be noted. 

When jackets are collected, it is obviously 
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By EDNA M. BROWN 


New Periodicals of 1952— Part I 


Miss Brown is head, Serials Section, 
Descriptive Cataloging Division, Library 
of Congress. 


DAILY examination of current peri- 
odicals new to the collections of the 
Library of Congress has been continued 
during the first six months of 1952. After 
the elimination of those titles launched prior 
to this date and quantities of others con- 
sidered to be of doubtful reference value 
for one reason or another, only a small 
number remained for inclusion here. 


Bouk Collecting and Book Reviewing 

The Book Collector Incorporating Bock 
Handbook is published in London. It is 
planned that this small journal will contain 
articles of bibliographical information and 
entertainment together with such regular 
features as descriptions and illustrations of 
famous bindings, literary holographs and 
bibliographical notes and queries. Another 
“preview” periodical, Religious Book Pre- 
views, has been launched. These previews 
are the authors’ descriptive summaries of 
their own new works and appear in advance 
of the publication of the books. Scholarly, 
professional and popular religious books will 
be reviewed without showing any preference 
to religious denomination. Each preview 
will contain a brief statement of the purpose 
of the book and its background together 
with descriptions of some of the specific 
facts, ideas and conclusions with which the 
book deals. 


Literature 
Two new literary journals were started. 
The Meter Reader, a little magazine of 
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poetry, is presented by the Writers’ Club of 
Springfield, Ohio. The New Generation 
aims to publish the prose, poetry and art 
work of persons between the ages of eighteen 
and twenty-eight. 


Music 


The first number of Nordisk Mustk- 
kultur, a musical journal for the Scan- 
includes articles on 


dinavian countries 


composers, compositions and productions 


and an annotated listing of new recordings. 


Genealogy 

Familie und Volk; Zeitschrift fiir Ge- 
nealogie und Bewolksrungskunae begins with 
articles on specific families, specific areas, 
the evaluation of source materials for geh- 
ealogical research, annotated lists of new 
books and lists of new periodical publica- 
tons, 


Medicine 

Laboratory Investigation, a Journal of 
Technical Method and Pathology has been 
started to report on new experimental 
techniques, ‘original investigations and ob- 
servations on the basic medical sciences. Spe- 
cifically, papers dealing with pathology, 
histochemistry, cytologic and __ histologic 
methods, tissue culture, comparative pathol- 
ogy, etc. will be published. Metabolism, 
Clinical and Experimental will publish re- 
sults secured in laboratories and clinics spe- 
cializing in the field of metabolism. It is 
intended to keep the physician who is not an 
investigator in the field informed as well as 
to exchange ideas and information among 
research workers. Articles are accompanied 
by summaries and bibliographies. Book re- 
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views and abstracts from periodicals are to be 
regular features. The American Journal of 
Tropical Medicine and Hygiene supersedes 
American Journal of Tropical Medicine and 
the Journal of the National Malaria Society. 
Volume one, number one, is a memorial to 
Charles Franklin Craig, a doctor whose life 
was devoted to research in malaria and trop- 
Articles are accompanied by 
summaries and bibliegraphies. Maryland 
State Medical Journal is the official publica- 
tion of the Medical and Chirurgical Faculty 
of the State of Maryland. 


includes notes on the activities of the society 


ical medicine. 


The first issue 


along with scientific papers. 


Research 


The Boston University Graduate Journal 
is intended to inform the various depart- 
ments and schools within the university of 
the research and scholarly activities of its 
faculty and students. There will be edito- 
rials on current and long-ragge problems in 
graduate education and research, articles on 


unusual and especially interesting projects 


of graduate students in many fields and 
descriptions of significant research and in- 
structional or service programs. Although 


the first issue was but sixteen pages in length 
it would seem to be a publication which 
should interest institutions and individuals 
conducting research. 


Mathematics 


A most erudite journal is being published 
by the Graduate Applied 
Mathematics at Indiana University. To 


Institute for 


quote from its statement of purpose, “the 
Journal of Rational Mechanics and Anal- 
ysis nourishes mathematics with physical 
applications, aiming especially to close the 
rift between ‘pure’ and ‘applied’ mathe- 
matics and to foster the discipline of me- 
chanics as a deductive, mathematical science 


in the classical tradition. Its scope com- 
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prises those parts of pure mathematics or 
other theoretical sciences which contribute 
to mechanics ; among the included fields are 
all branches of analysis, differential ge- 
ometry, analytical dynamics, elasticity, fluid 
dynamics, plasticity, thermodynamics, rel- 
ativity, and statistical mechanics.” 


Economics 


The American Society of Appraisers 
formed by the 


Society of Technical Appraisers and the 


union of the American 


Technical Valuation Society is issuing T'ech- 
Such 


specialities of the appraisal profession as 


nicalities and Technical V aluation. 


appraising for mortgage purposes, tax assess- 


ing, tax reduction, business financing 
depreciation 


Metal 


Age published in London reports statisti- 


public utility rate-making, 


studies and others will be treated. 


cally on the production, shipment, con- 
sumption, prices, etc. of ores and metals. 
Althodgh statistics for the United Kingdom 
predominate, information from other areas 
is included. 


Political Affairs 
The Forum published monthly in Johan- 


nesburg supersedes a weekly publication of 
the same title. It is a liberal news journal 
which stands for the expansion of human 
freedom and opportunity in South Africa. 
News From Behind the lron Curtain super- 
sedes an earlier publication of the same title 
and similar content issued in mimeographed 
form by the National Committee for a Free 
Europe. It is a compilation of material 
collected by the committee for the use of 
Radio Free Europe and its other divisions 
and is being made available to representa- 
tives of the press, to universities, churches, 
libraries and research centers and to other 
groups of citizens who want to know more 
about “communism in practice.” The in- 
formation is taken from official gazettes, 


{ 
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newspapers, periodicals and broadcasts from 
Iron Curtain countries, quoted directly 
wherever possible and classified as Political, 
Economic, Cultural and News Briefs. 
U.S.A., the Magazine of American Affairs 
is published by the National Association of 
Manufacturers “as a contribution to public 
information and understanding of American 
affairs. The views expressed herein are 
the authors’ and not necessarily those of the 
National Association of Manufacturers.” 
Among the contributors to the first issue 
were Senator Byrd, Dr. Herold Hunt, 
Superintendent of Public Schools, Chicago, 
and newsman Richard S. Weil. 


Law 


Another merger, that of the Journal of 
Comparative Legislation and The Inter- 
national Law (Quarterly resulted in the 
formation of The International and Com- 
parative Law Quarterly. In this journal 
there will be discussions of current questions 
in the fields of comparative law. interna- 
The 


first issue included articles on “Expropria- 


tional law and the conflict of laws. 


tion and Nationalisation in Hungary, Bul- 
garia and Roumania,” and “Legislation in 
the Federal Republic of Germany.” 


Adult Education 


To assist persons who plan and prepare 
programs and conduct meetings of civic and 
cultural organizations the Adult Education 
Association of the U.S.A. has begun the 


Periodicals 


Adult Leadership. Adult Education Associa- 
tion of the U.S.A., 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington. v.1, nor, May 19§2. 
Monthly. $4. 

The American Journal of Tropical Medicine 
and Hygiene. Williams and Wilkins Co.., 
Baltimore 2. v.1, no.1, January 1952. Bi- 
monthly. $8. 
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publication of the monthly Adult Leader- 
ship. 


Speech Education 

The Speech Teacher as the official pub- 
lication of the Speech Association of Amer- 
ica deals with the problems of teaching 
speech on all levels, elementary school, high 
school and university. 


Art and Design 

For the professional builder who designs, 
finances, builds or supplies materials for 
houses there is being issued The Magazine 
of Building; House and Home Edition. 
To improve the quality of design in the 
home furnishings industry in America, there 
is Better Design. Both journals are attrac- 
tively illustrated and would offer many 
suggestions for the constructior and furnish- 
ing of new homes. 


Orchids 


Another magazine for the orchid grower 
has appeared, The Orchid Journal from 
Pasadena, California. Its advisory board 
made up of persons from Central America, 
South America, United States, Australia, 
Singapore and England would indicate that 
the journal aims to be an international re- 
view. It is planned to be helpful to novice 
and experienced grower alike. 


Philately 

The Philatelic Folio somewhat similar 
in style is intended to interest the general 
collector as well as the advanced specialist. 


Better Design. Good Design Magazine Inc., 
East Stroudesburg, Pa. v.1, no.1, January 
1952. Monthly. $s. 

The Book Collector. The Queen Anne Press, 
Ltd., 9 Great James St., London, W.C.1. 
v.1, no.1, Spring 1952. Quarterly. 11 s. 

Boston University Graduate Journal. Boston 
University Graduate School, 725 Common- 
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wealth Ave., Boston 15. v.1, no.1, April 

1952. Monthly (except July-August). 

Free? 

Familie und Volk. Degener und Co., Berch- 
tesgaden. v.1, no.t, January/February 
1952. Bimonthly. DM78o. 

The Forum. 176 Main St., Johannesburg. 
v.1, no.t, April 1952. Monthly. 13 s. 
The International and Comparative Law 
Quarterly. Society of Comparative Legis- 
lation, 18 Northumberland Ave., London, 
W.C.2. v.t, not, January 1952. 30 s. 
Journal of Rational Mechanics and Analysis. 
Graduate Institute for Applied Mathe- 
matics, Indiana University, Bloomington. 
v.1, no.1, January 1952. 1 v. ayear. $18. 
Laboratory Investigation. P.B. Hoeber, Inc., 
49 East 33d St., New York 16. v.1, no.1, 

Spring 1952. (Quarterly. $8. 

The Magazine of Building. House and Home 
Edition. Time Inc., 9 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20. v.1, no.1, January 19§2. 
Monthly. $5.50. 

Maryland State Medical Journal. 1211 Ca- 
thedral St., Baltimore 1. v.1, no.1, January 
i9§2. Monthly. $s. 

Metabolism, Clinical and  Experimentai. 
Grune and Stratton, Inc., 381 Fourth Ave., 
New York v.1, no.t, January 1952. 
Bimonthly. $9. 

Metal Age. Metal Information Bureau, Ltd., 
27 Albermarle St., London, W.1.  no.1, 
January 1952. Monthly. 25 s. 

The Meter Reader. Writers’ Club, Spring- 


field, Ohio. 1952. Frequency not given. 

Price not given. 

The New Generation. 603 South Main St., 
Geneva, N.Y. Summer 1952. Quarterly. 
50¢ per copy. 

News From Behind the Iron Curtain. Re- 
search and Publications Service, National 
Committee for a Free Europe, Inc., 110 W. 
57th St., New York 19. v.1, no.1, January 
1952. Monthly. Free. 

Nordisk Musikkultur. Sigurd Berg, Ham- 
merensgade 3, Kébenhavn. no.1, 19§2. 
Frequency not given. Price not given. 

The Orchid Journal. 132 W. Union St., 
Pasadena, Calif. v.1, no.1, January 1952. 
Monthly. $s. 

The Philatelic Folio. L.F. Livingston, 2435 
North Charles St., Baltimore 18. v.1, no.1, 
March 1952. Quarterly. $2. 

Religious Book Previews. 31 Markham 
Road, Princeton, v.1, no.1, January 
1952. (Quarterly. $4.25. 

The Speech Teacher. Speech Association of 
America, 12 E. Bloomington St., lowa City, 
Iowa. v.1, no.1, January 19§2. 4 no. a 
year. $3.50. 

Technicalities and Technical Valuation. E.D. 
Crawford, P.O. Box 107, Jamaica, N.Y. 
v.1, no.1, February 1952. Quarterly. Price 
not given. 

U.S.A., the Magazine of American Affairs. 

National Association of Manufacturers, 350 

E. 22d St., Chicago 16. v.1, no.1, March 

1952. Monthly. $3. 


Librarian, What of the Book Jacket? 


(Continued from page 322) 


extremely helpful if the designer's name and 
the year of publication appear on them. On 
the Continent, the name of the designer 
often appears in the book, but not on the 
jacket. Since such collections redound to 
the glory, even perhaps to the profit of the 
publisher, his cooperation may not unfairly 
be asked. 

The attitude toward book jackets of 
private book collectors, who have played 
such an important role in building up the 
resources of libraries, has been fully dis- 

*Kohn, John S. Van E., “Some Notes on Dust 


Jackets,” Publishers’ Weekly, 132:1732-35, October 30, 
19037 
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cussed by Mr. Kohn.’ To what extent jack- 
ets as such are privately collected is difficult 
to say. They are not bought and sold in the 
market place as are other collector's items, 
but usually can be obtained only with and 
at the price of the book itself, a formidable 
deterrent to collecting them separately. 
Only one private book jacket collection, to 
the present writer's knowledge, has been 
described in print, that of W. A. D. Engle- 
field’s Rex Whistler collection.’ There are 
probably many others. 


® “Check List of Rex Whistler Book-Wrappers.” 
Rook-Collectors’ Quarterly (London) April-June 1935, 


Pp. 64-9. 
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Interlibrary Loans: A Symposium 


there: oF THE following five papers—those by James G. Hodgson, Carl H. Melinat, 
and Walter W. Wright—were presented at the meeting of the University Libraries 


Section, ACRL, January 30, 1952. 
prepared earlier. 
Columbia University. 


The paper by Dr. Hodgson and Mr. Kidder was 
Miss Lucy's paper is a condensation of a study recently completed at 
Following the papers is the “General Interlibrary Loan Code, 


1952,” prepared by the ACRL Committee on Interlibrary Loans. 


By JAMES G. HODGSON 


A Preliminary Report on Interlibrary Loan Costs 


Dr. Hodgson, who has been the director of 
libraries of Colorado A & M College, Fort 
Collins, Colorado, since 1936, did much of the 
work on the study here reported while on 
sabbatical leave at the University of LIilinois 
Library School during 1950-51. : 


Too COMES a time in every man’s life, 


particularly it he is a library adtninistra- 
tor, when the one question he wants to ask is 
“What are the facts?” Usually his only 
answer is a guess, an estimate, or a logical 
deduction based on uncertain premises. Prob- 
ably it will be a long time before the library 
administrator will have all of the facts he 
should have as a basis ior some of his de- 
cisions, but this afternoon it is my purpose to 
report on one effort to arrive at some facts 
which will be useful to that administrator. 
Interlibrary loans are a fairly small aspect 
of library operations, but they are basic and 
fundamental because if libraries are to get all 
material available to all students and scholars, 
it will only be through the medium of inter- 
library loans, or some of the substitutes which 
are now being used. If we are to know how 
best to operate our nécessary system of inter- 
library cooperation, it seems logical to start 
looking for facts on some one element which 
is basic, and yet which can be isolated for 
study. The resulting study of the costs of 
interlibrary loans started out to be a one-man 
undertaking, covering a limited number of 
libraries, but the interest and cooperation of 
the ACRL Committee on Interlibrary Loans 
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swelled the project to cover—as of the present 
—2,357 transactions in 32 libraries and two 
Bibliographical Centers in the Middle-West, 
the Rocky Mountains, thg Pacific North-West 
and California. The prcject was planned te 
study every possible ramification of this spe- 
cific subject, and to find out every possible 


‘influence that might have an effect on costs. 


The result was a complex study which re- 
quired considerable time and care in the col- 
lecting of data and put the researcher under 
a deep obligation to the staffs of all the vari- 
ous libraries which so willingly cooperated. 
However, the size to which the project grew 
made it too much to complete in any single 
year of study, and as a result it now is suffer- 
ing from the slow*progress inherent in any 
“leisure time project” of a busy administrator. 

As a one-man project there were obviously 
certain things which could not be done in con- 
nection with the study to insure its statistical 
soundness. As a matter of fact before the 
first tabulations, or the writing of the “first 
dictated draft” of the report (the parts so far 
done come to some 180 pages, but there should 
be another 400 pages to come) an effort was 
made to estimate all of the possible sources of 
error which might exist in the study. The 
description of these elements came to seven 
double spaced typewritten pages so anyone 
who wants to criticize the project from a re- 
search angle should find plenty of ammunition 
ready at hand. However, as the tabulation of 
the data continues, it seems apparent that 
while errors do exist they either cancel them- 
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selves out, or are of such small magnitude as 
not to unduly influence the results.’ 

One specific instance of where costs may be 
used by the administrator will suffice to illus- 
trate why they are important. Where inter- 
library cooperation is full blown and the 
individual libraries are able to hold up their 
end in such cooperation by having adequate 
collections in their own specialties, the decision 
on whether to borrow or to buy may well be 
an economic one. In other words how many 
loans will be necessary to make those costs 
equal the costs of acquiring, cataloging and 
storing any particular volume? Without any 
adequate figures to guide me, I once estimated 
that if any particular book or any individual 
volume of a serial was borrowed four times 
in six years that it be more economical to own 
that specific volume. As a result of the study 
here being reported that estimate may be re- 
vised. 

It will not be necessary here to go into any 
explanation of how many different processes 
or activities any single interlibrary loan goes 
through, or what some of the academic prob- 
lems of costs are. Much of that information 
is covered in the “progress report” which was 
issued last July” It will be sufficient to say 
that the forms which were used to collect the 
data recorded the time taken, and material 
and transportation costs, for every activity 
that had any direct connection with the mak- 
ing of the interlibrary loans, but many costs 
which may be called “joint costs” were not 
considered. Those who are interested in mak- 
ing studies themselves may secure samples of 
the forms used, and copies of the instructions. 
If copies of the “progress report” are no 
longer available when asked for, copies have 
been sent to all library schools on the ALA 
list, and to each land-grant college or uni- 
versity, and should be available on interlibrary 
loan. 

Several attempts have been made in the past 
to secure some idea of the cost of interlibrary 
loans. In 1930, before the dollar devaluation 
era, Hand of the University of California re- 
ported that the average cost of interlibrary 


* The method or organization of the study, and an 
outline of the possible sources of errors are given in 
Hodgson, James G 1 Progress Report on a Study of 
Interlibrary Lean Cost Fort Collins, Colo., test. 
17 p. processed. (Colorado A & M College. Library. 
Library bulletin 22.) 

2 


p. 
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loans was $1.59." _In 1932 Brown came to the 
conclusion that the total cost of interlibrary 
loans, including costs both ways was $3.56. 
In 1936 Rider estimated that the labor costs 
alone in his library were $1.11." In 1949, with 
the dollar well devaluated, David of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania estimated that inter- 
library loans cost his library $3.50 on the 
average, and for the completed transaction 
arrived at a cost of $7.00." 

There is some question as to the basis on 
which interlibrary loan costs should be figured. 
All transactions started are not completed, yet 
the cost of initiating procedures, even though 
books and periodicals are not secured, are a 
part of the costs to the library. It is theretore 
possible to fix the average cost, either on the 
basis of the number of transactions started, or 
the number of transactions completed. The 
average cost of the number of transactions 
started seems most logical because that figure 
is of importance to an administrator who must 
figure the costs on the basis of the persons 
coming to his library to request interlibrary 
loans. However, the figures have also worked 
out on the basis of transactions completed for 
the benefit of those who keep their records in 
that fashion. 

In the study made, four different types of 
transactions are recognized: (1) requests 
sent by a library to a bibliographical center; 
(2) transactions which arise from the pas- 
sage of those requests through the bibliograph- 
ical centers; (3) loans of books by a lend- 
ing library, irrespective of whether the re- 
quest came directly from a library or from a 
bibliographical center; and (4) transactions 
where the borrowing library sends requests 
directly to the lending library without any 
intermediary. This is done quite often in 
bibliographical center territory when _ it 
would result in lower costs, and of course is 
the only type of transaction possible where 
there is no bibliographical center available. 

In all 203 requests, of which 169 were com- 
pleted, went to a bibliographical center. These 


* Hand, Eleanor. “A Cost Survey in a University Li 
brary,” Library Journal, 55:763-66, October 1, 1930. 
(See p. 766.) 

* Brown, Charles H, “Inter-Library Loans: an Un 
solved Problem,” Library Journal, 57:387-80, Nowember 
1, 1932. (See p. 887-88.) 

* Rider, Fremont “Library Cost Accounting,” 1, 
brary Quarterly, 6:331-81, October, 1036. (See p. 350.) 

* David, Charles W “Remarks upon Interlibrary 
Loans, Mid-zoth Century Style.” College and Rescar 
Libraries, 10:420-33, October togo. (See p. 431.) 
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203 cases cost on an average $1.095 each. If 
calculated by the number completed, the cost 
amounts to $1.315 for each transaction. This 
is of course the direct cost to the borrowing 
libraries. The Bibliographical Centers han- 
dled 242 requests from the college or univer- 
sity libraries in the study, during the period 
when data was collected. The average cost 
to these centers was $0.51. If the borrowing 
library, as a part of its membership, pays the 
actual cost of using the center, the total cost 
to the borrowing library is therefore the cost 
in the library, and the cost at the center, or 
$1.61 per transaction started or $1.83 for 
each one completed. There were 804 cases 
where the borrowing libraries made applica- 
tions directly to the lending libraries. Of 
these 646 were completed. Here the cost 
was $1.37 for each transaction started, or 
$1.71 for each one completed. Thus when 
the cost of the borrowing library, and that of 
the. bibliographical center, are added together 
it would seem to cost more to use that method 
of borrowing, but later in discussing errors 
some explanation of that situation will be 
found. As a matter of fact, considering time 
alone, requests sent through the bibliographi- 
cal center cost about 80 cents per transac- 
tion started, while it costs only 63 cents for 
requests made directly to the lending library. 

There is a general feeling that it costs as 
much to lend as to borrow. The overall 
figures do not substantiate that belief. Of 
course the cost of transportation to the bor- 
rowing library must also be considered but 
that does not tell the whole story. In all 
1108 requests were made on the lending 
libraries in the period studied, and 947 of 
them were granted. The cost per transac- 
tion works out at $0.59 for all requests and 
$0.69 per completed loan. This is less than 
half of the cost to the borrowing library when 
transportation costs are included. The dif- 
ferences, when time and materials costs alone 
are considered, are not as great but are 
marked. Thus the 59 cents for the lending 
library compares to 87 cents when material is 
borrowed through a_ bibliographical center, 
and 74 cents when it is borrowed directly. 
If, as will be pointed out later, costs due to 
errors or incomplete entries could be elimi- 
nated, the costs to the lending library would 
be much reduced, and the differences would be 
much greater between the borrowing and 
lending libraries. 
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The total cost of the 2357 transactions 
studied came to $2103.485. Of this amount 
64.3 per cent was tor staff time, 9.5 per cent 
was for materials used and 26.2 per cent was 
for transportation. The amount spent for 
materials was so small that there are no 
great possibilities for savings there, although 
the use of post cards and the reuse of some 
types of mailing bags could reduce the cost 
by a few cents. When it is realized that the 
average cost of shipments by express is 
$2.07, and that by parcel post but 33 cents, 
it is evident that a considerable reduction in 
cost is possible if more extensive use could be 
made of parcel post. Because 64.3 per cent 
of the cost of interlibrary loans is for staff 
time, it seems probable that if costs are to be 
reduced, the most promising avenue of ap- 
proach is that of labor costs. Until it is 
possible to analyze the individual processes in 
detail, it will not be desirable to make any 
recommendations on methods, but it might 
be noted that in certain cases it seemed clear 
that professional help was often doing certain 
operations that cduld be done more advan- 
tageously by non-professional help. In cer- 
tain, obvious cases professional help was 
aeeded because of the difficulties encountered, 
but as a casual observation it may be said that 
very often too much professional help was 
used consistently on some processes that were 
more nearly clerical in character. 

While much “raw data” has been worked 
out for many of the different angles to be 
studied, in only one direction has sufficient 
work been done to justify any public pro- 
nouncements. The effect of errors or omis- 
sions in citations on costs seems, at this 
moment, to be definitive. It is certainly possi- 
ble to reduce the cost of interlibrary loans at 
the borrowing library level by not verifying 
requests or otherwise checking for accuracy. 
Until I have been able to check through some 
individual transactions which contained errors 
or omissions, it will not be possible for me to 
say exactly how much the individual libraries 
saved by not completely verifying the items 
desired. However, at the bibliographical 
centers, and in the lending libraries, records 
were made of incomplete entries or errors in 
the citations and it is possible to determine 
whether or not these transactions were more 
expensive. 

Before reporting these data, however, a 
little background may be desirable. Most 
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librarians recognize the classical statement 
by Hicks that in 1913 80 per cent of the re- 
quests received at Columbia University were 
unnecessarily incomplete and _ inaccurate.’ 
Miss Winchell said that for the same library 
trom October, 1929 to March, 1930, 60 per 
cent of the requests for loans received were 
either incomplete or inaccurate.* A_ study 
made by Kidder covering data on requests 
made at the University of Illinois Library 
from November through December, 1936 
found that nearly all of the requests were 
lacking in some respects from a perfect biblio- 
graphical entry.” Of the 520 titles which he 
investigated there was an average of 2.65 
errors or omissions per title. For the books 
this was 2.04, for serials 3.31 and for theses 
2.03. It might be noted that in the case of 
book titles out of 474 errors or omissions 374 
or 79 per cent were omissions. Only 13 per 
cent were inaccuracies, and § per cent were 
misspellings, some of them serious and some 
of them not as important. 

Because these Kidder data had implications 
for the study undertaken, the original data 
were reworked and classified, as a result of 
personal experience, according to the proba- 
bility of excess time being taken for identi- 
fication of the items. As a result it was 
tound that 8 per cent of the requests con- 
tained errors or omissions which could be con- 
sidered “serious.” Another 24 per cent 
contained errors or omissions that could be 
considered only as “troublesome,” while for 20 
per cent they were definitely of a minor nature. 
Thus 52 per cent of the requests contained 
errors which it was felt might influence the 
actual costs of identifying the materials re- 
quested. The errors in the other 48 per cent 
of the requests were not considered of sufh- 
cient nature to require extra time in locating 
the desired materials. 

This tabulation was of particular interest 
when it was found that 10.6 per cent of the 
transactions handled by bibliographical centers 
or by lending libraries contained errors or 
omissions of sufficient magnitude to cause 
them to be recorded on the record sheets, or 
to make it necessary to take time to verify the 
requests. One of the reasons why it cost 

* Hicks, F. ¢ “Inter-Library Loans,” Library Jour 
nal, 38:71, February rors 

* Winchell, Constance M Locating Books for Inter 
libary Lean New York, H. W. Wilson, 1930, p. 15 


*See Hodgson, James G. and Kidder, Robert W., in 
this issue 
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more to send requests through a bibliographi- 
cal center was obviously due to the fact that 
dificult problems were routed in that direc- 
tion whereas simple requests, which presented 
no such difficulties or problems, were sent 
directly to the lending libraries. As a matter 
of fact 29.0 per cent of all requests to bibli- 
ographical centers showed errors or omissions 
of some sort whereas but 4.5 per cent of those 
sent directly to libraries, from libraries which 
had bibliographical centers available, con- 
tained such errors. Institutions which were 
not in any center territory showed that 10.9 
per cent of the requests which came to them 
had such errors. 

For libraries in areas served by bibliograph- 
ical centers many of the requests had al- 
ready been checked in bibliographical centers. 
It would then be expected that a smaller per- 
centage of such requests would need to be veri- 
fied. A check showed that there were only 
six such requests which contained errors and 
that four of these were difficulties with the 
authors and titles of specific articles in serials, 
dificulties which could be found only when 
the actual serial itself was handled for the 
loan. However; this interesting thing was 
found. If the requests which came from 
bibliographical centers to libraries were elim 
inated, it was found that the requests which 
came directly from libraries in areas with 
bibliographical centers contained errors or 
omissions in 11.5 per cent of all requests. 
This compares with the 10.9 per cent of 
errors or omissions in all requests made to 
libraries in non-bibliographical center areas. 

The subdued mutinous mutterings, and on 
occasion the outright blasts and forthright 
statements, with which interlibrary loan as- 
sistants have been known to greet requests 
which were incomplete or contained errors 
have some justification according to the re- 
sults from this study. In bibliographical 
centers the average cost per transition handled 
was $0.511. Entries which contained errors 
actually cost $0.746 to handle, and it was 
then found that those without errors cost only 
$0.458 for each transaction. In other words 
those entries with errors cost 62.9 per cent 
more to handle than did those without errors. 
Interestingly those with errors took 72.7 per 
cent more time than those without errors 
although the time cost was only 64.1 per cent 
greater. The situation was not quite as bad 
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at the lending libraries. While the average 
cost for handling transactions received was 
$o.591, the cost for handling entries with 
errors was $0.777 each. This last figure then 
compares with the average cost of handling 
the transactions without errors of $0.577. 
Thus in the lending libraries the cost of such 
errors only increased the cost per transaction 
by 34.7 per cent. Time taken was up 35.3 
per cent over the requests without errors but 
the cost of time, due largely to use of more 
skilled workers made an increase of 38.1 per 
cent. However in a large ‘establishment, 
which handles an enormous number of inter- 
library loans each year, this increase of one- 
third in cost would amount to no small sum 
during a year. 

It is, of course, obvious that the errors 
which would be recorded on the data gather- 
ing sheets would naturally be those which 
were most bothersome to the searchers in the 
catalogs and that many errors which were 
irritating but not too time consuming would 
be disregarded, particularly if they gccurred 
in later parts of the entry and were not noted 
until after the proper item had been located. 
As a result it is not surprising that 76.7 per 
cent of the errors noted in requests for books 
were found in the author entry. The next 
largest number was 16.7 per cent in the titles. 
The third most important location for such 
errors as were noted was the series note in 
books where 5 per cent was located. This 
distribution of location of error shows an in- 
teresting deviation from the findings in the 
Kidder report mentioned above.'® Since 
serial publications have an author only when 
they are regular issues of some society or 
governmental body, it is not surprising that 
in the case of serials 46.7 per cent of the 
errors were found in the title of the serial 
being searched—13.3 per cent were in the 
author entry. Those two combined made up 
a total of 60 per cent of all the errors noted. 
However here some 20 per cent of the re- 
corded errors had something to do with the 
imprint or collation of the serial, whereas 
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another 20 per cent was found in the lack of 
an author or title for the specific articles in 
the needed serial. Since it was these errors 
in both the bibliographical centers and the 
lending libraries which caused the greatest 
amount of increase in cost, it is obvious that 
there is considerable need for encouraging 
libraries to be more careful with their citing 
of authors of books and titles of serials. 
Mention of the type of errors that went to 
bibliographical centers and the variations in 
costs prompt a short statement on the place of 
the bibliographical center in interlibrary loans. 
Obviously the difficult requests had been sent 
to the centers and there is some evidence, as 
yet not completely worked out in detail, to the 
effect that they were sent there after the 
borrowing library had spent somewhat more 
time than usual in an effort to identify the 
particular item desired. After all, one of the 
functions of the bibliographical center is to 
identify certain of these difficult references 
where adequate tools are not available in the 
library which wishes to borrow the material. 
Since the activities of the , bibliographical 


center are paid for by the member libraries, 
it is perfectly proper to send such diffcult 
questions through the bibliographical center 
and to pay for proper identification there 


rather than to send those same requests to 
the lending library and to let that library bear 
the cost of identification. ‘The fact that re- 
quests coming from bibliographical centers to 
the lending libraries contained such a small 
number of errors is an indication of the use- 
fulness of that type of organization. 

Although a very careful search was made 
for all possible literature containing facts 
relating to interlibrary loans before the study 
was made, additional studies or reports which 
contained material that helps to illuminate the 
findings of this larger study are constantly 
being reported. It will be some time before 
the study is completed and in the meantime 
any such studies which are to be found in 
Vartous libraries, or in the library schools, 
but which have not yet been reported in 
Library Literature would certainly be grist 
to the mill and I should be pleased if you 
could send me copies of any which you know 
to exist. 
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By WALTER W. WRIGHT 


Interlibrary Loan—Smothered in Tradition 


Mr. Wright is assistant librarian, Service 
Division, University of Pennsylvania Library. 


I 


HEN I WAS invited to prepare this 

my first thought for a title was 
“Regional Liberalization of Interlibrary 
Loan.” My local critics, however, protested 
that this was rather a mouthful, and accord- 
ingly the title was changed to “Interlibrary 
Loan—Smothered in Tradition.” Now it is a 
bit curious, unless explanation be offered, that 
I should in 1952 take such a title when my 
chiet, Charles W. David, spoke before the 
ACRL College Libraries Section in 1949 on 
the topic “Interlibrary Loans Mid-2oth 
Century Style." Actually, there is no discrep- 
ancy between our approaches, and I shall re- 
turn to Dr. David's proposa's before I finish. 
I cannot appropriately refer to interlibrary 
loan as smothered in tradition unless | fore- 
stall some criticism by stating at the outset 
that I am well aware that much progressive 
thinking is going on in various parts of the 
country, and that this has produced effective 
and cooperative arrangements centering, 
among other places, around the various bibli- 
ographical centers and those institutions on 
the west coast which have been active on the 
ACRL Interlibrary Loan Committee. Other 
institutions, among them some government 
and state agencies, have also been active and 
devised interlibrary loan forms that fit into a 
impres- 
sion, however, that most of us have been fol- 
lowing traditional costly procedures; and that 
until the new interlibrary loan request forms 
came along, in turn followed by the prelim- 
inary draft of a new ALA interlibrary loan 
code which many of us have seen, we have 
done little fundamental probing of the prob- 
lem. At the University of Pennsylvania our 
policy and experimentation have led us into 
channels which may interest you. An inter- 
library loan librarian soon comes to sense the 
attitudes of the institutions with which he is 


conventional charge file. It is my 


* David, Charles W “Remarks upon Interlibrary 
Loans Mid-2zoth Century Style,” College and Research 
Libraries, 10:429-433, October to40 
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dealing, and to categorize them as “helpful,” 
“liberal,”  “holier-than-thou,” “difficult,” 
“petty,” or “stuffy.” It will be useful and 
perhaps revealing to us at Pennsylvania if 
those of you who have had dealings with us 
would accept my invitation to write to me and 
tell me where you have classified us. If we fall 
into the holier-than-thou, difficult, petty, or 
stuffy classifications, we want to know it, and 
why. We know that some of you were not 
wholly happy about some of our simplified 
postal card forms, and sheet of instructions, 
even though they were designed to save work 
for recipient and sender alike. 


II 


Let us now consider a few of the tradi- 
tional procedures of interlibrary loan which 
detract from its usefulness. It is obvious 
first that not all institutions represented here 
will agree with me, and second, that it does 
not necessarily follow that they can be classi- 
fied as stuffy. Further, unilateral criticism of 
specific practices cannot take into account all 
extenuating circumstances in various institu- 
tions. One cannot criticize those large insti- 
tutions that lend generously and that bear a 
large share of the country’s lending load as 
stuffy merely because they require that all 
their materials be used within the borrowing 
library. By virtue of this restriction, some of 
them will assert, they can be even more liberal 
in lending than would otherwise be the case. 
But one suspects that a dominating motive is 
that of protecting the book and of being 
assured of its immediate availability in the 
event of what the interlibrary loan code calls 
“summary recall.” This protest against this 
“building use” restriction is based on a con- 
sideration of the reader whom we are trying 
to serve. The faculty member or scholar does 
not always have an office in the library build- 
ing with easy or convenient access to the 
department which has custody of the loans; 
all his books and papers are somewhere else. 
He may live miles away. The “building use 
only” requirement more often than not is an 
unnecessary imposition on the reader and an 
additional detail for a busy service desk to be 
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concerned with. It is further unsound from 
this point of view: that the perpetual policing 
of 999 loans in order to forestall the trouble 
the 1o0oth may cause is ipso facto the wrong 
approach. To be sure, there are classes of 
material—rare, unique, or fragile, which any 
librarian would be derelict to let circulate 
freely, and they are excluded from this argu- 
ment; but for the bulk of the material such 
blanket restrictions seem to me to serve no 
useful purpose. The instances of summary 
recall seem rarely to arise. Unless an item 
be specifically exempted by either lending or 
borrowing library, why not give the latter 
responsibility for determining where an item 
can be used? Much good and little harm 
should result from such practice. 

There will be those who will declare that 
it is no business of a borrowing library how 
the lender chooses to ship. It may not be its 
business, but it is certainly its concern when 
express charges are compired with ordinary 
book or library book postal rates. It is hard 
to argue with the librarian who says he will 
not send a bobby-soxer to the post office (un 
less that office be just. around the corner) 
when the Railway Express agency will call at 
his desk, but it is harder to justify the bor 
rower being asked to use express to return 
the book when the circumstances do not 
warrant it. Can not more books go by parcel 
post than now do? We are overconcerned 
with protecting our books from every 
conceivable mishap; we at Pennsylvania have 
had no worse experience with books sent 
through the mails than with those shipped by 
express. Incidentally, when you do ship by 
express, do you insist on the special book rate 
which is one half the first class rate up to a 
$10 valuation? 

Insurance is another matter in which many 
of us have been inclined to use traditional 
procedures unthinkingly. If a library has a 
sufficient volume of business it may find that 
an annual parcel post insurance policy costing 
$50 is cheaper than coupon insurance or postal 
insurance. All the library need do is keep a 
running record of shipments in a ruled book 
provided by the insurance company. It may 
find that a rider attached to an all-covering 
fine arts policy can cover books borrowed (or 
lent) on interlibrary loan. Or it may find 
that it will save money by being its own 
insurer, and not buying insurance at all ex- 
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cept for items of special value. There seems 
to be a trend in this last direction which will 
bear investigating by those who follow the 
more conventional methods. 

Collection of postal charges is another 
small but traditional part of interlibrary loan. 
It is proper that carriage charges should be 
borne by the borrowing library (or, according 
to its policy, by its reader). And yet the 
carriage costs constitute but a small part of 
interlibrary loan costs, emphasized probably 
because they are easily measured and repre- 
sent out-of-pocket expense. We have received 
postal cards stating that we owed small 
amounts like 13 or 16 cents. We were sorry 
that we failed to return this postage but it 
was hard to avoid the conclusion that our 
colleague libraries had spent much more than 
the amounts claimed collecting them. The 
new ALA forms will simplify the matter of 
recording and refunding postage, and ought to 
result in the abolition of elaborate running 
accounts of postage spent and owed in li- 
braries all over the country. 

I should like also to present the provocative 
proposition that we are often overcareful in 
refusing to lend rare books. Between insti- 
tutions that maintain active rare book collec- 
tions based on a concept of research and serv- 
ice rather than on the mere treasure room 
concept of storage, such loans can be made 
with safety. The point is that a rare book 
curator who knows the personnel and the 
conditions under which a book will be used in 
another library can give an afirmative answer 
to a request when a negative one might ordi- 
narily be expected. There are a number of 
institutions that have rare book experts on 
their staffs and we should be disposed to view 
favorably interlibrary loan requests for rare 
books from such institutions, though we 
should apply the restriction that the books be 
used in their rare book rooms. 

The withholding of interlibrary loan ship- 
ments during the Christmas mailing rush 
makes some sense, but let us not carry it to 
the extreme of suspending operations as 
early as November 12, as has been known to 
happen. 

Interlibrary loan for the large libraries has 
long since outgrown the hand-tailored excep- 
tional transaction, handled personally by the 
chief librarian in his office. But the little 
amenities linger. It is nice to get a personal 
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note of appreciation and may we never forget 
that courtesy is involved in any interlibrary 
loan. But in our defense of the amenities let 
us not regret the passing of pretty phrases on 
the new interlibrary loan form. The ACRL 
committee recommended that correspondence 
be addressed to the interlibrary loan librarian 
only, omitting the name of an individual, and 
yet several libraries which have adopted the 
new forms, and have had the institutional 
names printed thereon, cannot resist also typ- 
ing the names of the individuals inyolved. 
One interlibrary loan librarian declared that 
he was accustomed to warm up—to get into 
practice, so to speak—on the twenty-seven- 
letter name of Pennsylvania's interlibrary 
loan librarian, but I have told her that there 
will be wide rejoicing by those who do not 
have to type her long name over and over, 
time and time again. 


Ill 


In 1941,'a supplement to the ALA intc;r- 
library loan code was drawn up by a commit- 
tee of reference librarians. for use in the 
Philadelphia area. In 1951, 4 revision of this 
code to conform to the local practice as it had 
developed among us was drawn up by a com- 
mittee of representatives from five of the 
colleges and universities in the region. The 
draft received correction and approval at a 
meeting of the College and Reference Section 
of the Pennsylvania Library Association and 
was endorsed by the executive board of the 
Special Libraries Council of Philadelphia and 
Vicinity. The new code liberalizes several 
points and in certain procedures to which 
some institutions were unwilling to subscribe, 
suggests alternatives. We were able to build 
into the code several of the more friendly 
practices that have developed in the past few 
years and we hope that the code will exert a 
softening influence. Naturally, a local code 
can be more liberal than a national code; for 
we are better acquainted with our near neigh- 
bors, and the personal element often enters. 
Perhaps our local code offers possibilities for 
use in other similar areas, especially in aca- 
demic circles. 

The first the ALA 1940 
code occurs in the opening sentence. The 
ALA code reads thus, “The primary purpose 
of the interlibrary loan service is to aid re 
search calculated to advance the boundaries of 
knowledge by the loan of unusual books.” 


deviation from 
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The Philadelphia code asserts, “The primary 
purpose of local interlibrary loan is to facili- 
tate the use of books where they are needed.” 
Both codes then follow the opening clause 
with the qualifying restriction, “after due pro- 
vision has been made for the rights and con- 
venience of the immediate constituents of the 
lending library.” The local code adds, “it is 
desirable that the needs of serious readers 
and students should be satisfied as completely 
as possible through such local interlibrary 
loan.” The ALA code states, “Some libraries 
may find it lend material for 
other than research purposes to institutions 
within their own territory or toward which 
they have some particular obligation. Such 
transactions should be considered as part of 
service rather than as inter- 
One of the difficulties of this 


desirable to 


an extension 
library loan.” 


latter provision, locally at least, was that the 
interlibrary loan concept was too strongly 
ingrained to be so easily given up and almost 
all transactions were recorded as interlibrary 
loans. 
neigaboring institutions bearing letters of in- 


Even when students came to us from 


troductiar, with requests for books, the loans 
were charged not to the students but to their 
libraries. Here is the suggested procedure of 
what was termed “direct borrowing.” 


a. The student presents a letter from a li- 
brarian indicating either specific title wanted or 
the type of study engaged in. 

b. Lf the library allows the student to borrow 
the books needed, it charges them to the student's 
library as it would any other interlibrary loan, 
adding also the name of the student. 

c. The lending library notifies the student's 
library of the books borrowed and the date due. 
The student should return the book but the 
lending library holds the student's library re- 
sponsible for its safe return. 

d. Upon return of the books borrowed, the 
lending library notifies the student's library of 
their return. 


Even this timid step was in the right direc- 
tion but a real service spirit was still stifled 
by detail. All that was saved was packing, 
mailing, transportation 
charges, inasmuch as the student actéd as his 
own new paragraph in the 
revised code reads thus: 


and collection of 


messenger. A 


Readers should generally be expected to visit 
the libraries within the city for needed books 
unless such procedure is exceptionally incon- 
venient. For those libraries which will accept 
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direct student borrowing, alternative procedures 
are outlined as follows: 

a. The student presents a letter from an au- 
thorized librarian indicating either specific title 
wanted or the type of study engaged in. 

b. If the library allows the student to borrow 
the books needed, it charges them to the student. 
If the lending library has any trouble with the 
student over the return of the books or unpaid 
fine, the library of the student's institution should 
be notified at once. If disciplinary action is re- 
quired, the student's library will initiate neces- 
sary action for the lending library. 

c. Those libraries which are unwilling to lend 
directly to a student on his own responsibility 
may still be willing to let him act as his own 
messenger, although making the transaction an 
interlibrary loan. Confirmation of the loan 
should be made to the student's library if either 
library desires. 


The effect is to reliéve both libraries of 
unneeded duplication of the records of these 
transactions. We thus avoid policing the 
local loans that cause no trouble, and call 
upon the student's own library only when diff- 
culty arises. Such difficulties occur infre- 
quently and, kept in perspective against the 
number of loans, are as nothing (one student 
last year, for example, at each of three col- 


leges). Some suburban colleges have been 


unfailingly cooperative in helping us to re- 
cover books lent to their students and faculty. 
In other quarters, there seems to exist the 
feeling that any action taken for us amounts 


to an assumption of responsibility. We have 
been rather liberal in our interpretation of the 
“present a letter” clause. When a student 
travels miles and gives up an afternoon to 
seek out a book at Pennsylvania, we do not 
say, “Go back and get a note, and come again 
tomorrow,” but usually let him have the 
book, telling him that on any subsequent visit 
he is expected to bring a letter from his own 
librarian. Only occasionally do we guess 
wrong. We allow undergraduates introduced 
by other librarians to use our library for a 
two-week period (although the loan period on 
their books may extend longer), and give 
graduate students trom other libraries priv- 
ileges for the rest of the semester. 

Our local code gives a broader interpreta- 
tion of what constitutes the proper scope of 
interlibrary loan, as the following paragraphs 
(not in the ALA code) illustrate: 


... Where a library is definitely committed to 
a certain subject or field, or places emphasis on 
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certain materials, it will promote the economical 
use of research materials if it will lend, regard- 
less of the price or date of individual items, to 
institutions not having sufficient demand to 
justify their purchase of such items. 

... Although it is seldom the custom to lend 
books for classroom use, libraries may be will- 
ing to lend to small groups of honor students, 
graduate seminars, or other study groups. 


We changed the phrase “All oral requests 
should always be confirmed by letter” (which 
was tautological anyway), to “Oral requests 
should be confirmed by letter of the lending 
library wishes.” This eliminated a lot of 
unnecessary paper work which had previously 
been part of the follow-up of a telephone 
transaction. 

Pennsylvania has for years considered the 
acknowledgement of receipt of interlibrary 
loan packages an unnecessary step, but has 
felt obligated to cénform te current practice 
when the books of other libraries were in- 
volved. We changed the local code statement: 
“Receipt of: books borrowed should be ac- 
knowledged and when books are returned the 
lending library should so be informed,” revis- 
ing it to read: “Receipt of a book need not 
normally be acknowledged unless specifically 
desired, except for rare items, but when a 
book is shipped a separate transmittal notice 
should always be sent.” We were delighted 
to have the new interlibrary loan forms elimi- 
nate the acknowledgement formality. 

The University of Pennsylvania is fortu- 
nate to have housed in one of its buildings the 
Philadelphia Bibliographical Center and 
Union Library Catalogue. This is a non- 
profit corporation organized to provide and 
coordinate bibliographical services to the 
community. Its chief tools are the Union 
Library Catalogue of 3,500,000 cards describ- 
ing 6,000,000 volumes in 171 libraries, and a 
national union catalog of microfilm. With 
the Union Library Catalogue, and several of 
our borrowing libraries, we have worked out 
arrangements by which a request for location 
made to the Catalogue automatically becomes 
an interlibrary loan request made to us, if the 
book is in our possession. Although the 
Philadelphia Catalogue does not execute the 
loans, as is the practice in some other regional 
centers, its procedure has reduced corre- 
spondence and cut the time involved by several 
days in our shipments to a half dozen librar- 
ies. We recognize that this service can be 
extended even further. 
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In his paper, “Interlibrary Loans Mid- am inclined to believe that it arises chiefly be- 
20th Century Style,” Dr. David proposed that — cause the increase in the volume of interlibrary 


books could often be mailed directly to a loan requests has been superimposed on an 
reader, with the request originating from the unwieldy and expensive procedure. I do not 
reader's own library. A few summers ago a __ believe that the mere volume of business con- 
graduate student away on vacation had to _ stitutes any crisis. We must face the prob- 
make a 300 mile round trip by train to Li- lems, reducing costs per unit, at the same time 
brary A to consult two books borrowed from rejoicing over this increased volume. Clearly, 
Library B. There was no reason other than the multiplication of interlibrary loan trans- 
the operation of tradition why Library B actions is itself a development its early ex- 


could not, at the request of Library A, have ponents could not have foreseen, but it is a 


mailed those two books directly to the stu- development which mid-2oth-century librar- ; 

dent at his summer address and have saved  ians look upon with favor. The view of the ' 

him the time and expense involved in the | service-minded librarian embraces the desire ' 

* trip to the city. The University of Pennsyl- to be rated helpful and friendly; while he i 
vania stands ready to act on such requests, hopes that the difficult days, with procedures 
assuming that they originate from authenti- resembling those of registered mail, are over. 
cated sources, on behalf of responsible per- If anything I have said should contribute to 
sons, and yet I have to report to you that the easier exchange of interlibrary materials, 
: since Dr. David delivered that paper, we through the elimination of practices still 
: have not received one such request. smothered in tradition, not only will the 
- 4 librarian be the gainer, but so also will be the 
‘ I\ scholar, he, “soul-hydropic with a_ sacred 


If there be a crisis in interlibrary loan, I thirst.” 


By JAMES G. HODGSON and ROBERT W. KIDDER 


Errors and Incomplete Entries in Interlibrary Loan Requests' 


Dr. Hodgson is director of libraries, Colo- ported in 1949 that, in answer to the question : 
rado A S M College, and Mr. Kidder, assist- “What are your greatest problems in connec- 
ant, Circulation Department, University of tion with lending material to others?,” 74 per 
cent of the replies from university libraries 


Illinois Library. 


gave “unverified citations,” as did 33.3 per 
HE LENDING ot books between libraries cent of the college libraries and 40 per cent ' 
of the public libraries, for an over-all average 
as so universally practiced in the United 
of § ber cent. n every group exce 
States, is not only an important method of P 


public libraries this difficulty was also the 
one most often mentioned. Yet 87 per cent / 
of the libraries queried said that they at- 
tempted to verify all citations before making 
requests, and most of them felt that they veri- 
fied from 90 to 95 per cent of them. This 
contrasts with the 30 per cent of the univer- 
sity libraries, who say that most citations 
‘A summary of certain data and conclusions from which come to them are verified and complete, 

Kidder, Robert W. “The Verification of Interlibrary ¢ 
while 60 per cent report that many are not 


Loan Requests a Four-fold Investigation.” 1947 
124 p. and Hodgson, James G Errors in Interlibrary verified and complete. For all libraries the 


making materials available to scholars and 


students in general, but, more specifically, it 
is linked with other current developments in 
interlibrary cooperation. As might be ex 
pected when cooperation is practiced, difficul- 
ties arise at certain points. Melinat® re- 


Loan Requests a Further Consideration of Certain 

Data from the Kidder Study.” 40 1 Both manuscripts percentages were 41 and 47. 

are in the University of Iimois Library School Library > ge 
?Melinat, Carl H. “The Administration of Inter Previous comments have indicated the 

library Loans im American Libraries,” Unpublished He 

Master's thesis, Syracuse University, 1ro49, pp. 67-68, | 


*Jind., pp. $7, 
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Errors in Requests rox Books anv Seriats sy Location Type" 
(Not including 36 requests for theses and 7 unidentified items) 


No. of 


Errors 


Total 


Location of 
Requests 


Per cent 


Edition 


Place 
Publisher 
Date 


Volume 
Series 
Contents 
Total 


Per cents 


Title 
Place of Pub. 


Volume 
Pagination 
Date 


Series 

Author of Article 
litle of Article 
Toral 

Per cents 


Books & Serials 
Per cents 


484 1,309 


100 


“% Compiled from Kidder, op. cit., pp. 27. 28, 38, 309. 


seriousness of unverified entries. In 1913 
Hicks,* then assistant librarian of Columbia 
University, said that 80 per cent of the re- 
quests received were “unnecessarily incom- 
plete and inaccurate,” while Winchell® found 
that at the same library during the period 
from October 1929 to March 1930 approxi- 
mately 60 per cent of the requests were in- 
complete and inaccurate. As a corollary it 
might be noted that Ewing® in 1933 reported 
that while 1o college libraries—out of 29 
queried—reported verifying 90 per cent of 
their requests before they were made, in 14 


*Hicks, F. C. “Inter-Library Loans,” Library 
Journal, 38:71, February 1913. 
* Winchell, Constance M. Locating Books for Inter- 
library Loan. New York, H. W. Wilson, 1930, p. 15. 
* Ewing, Marion J. “Borrowing from Our Neighbors,” 


Library Journal, 58:918-23, November 15, 1933. 
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Types of Errors 


Errors 
per 


naccu- 
Request 


Omis- _Misspell-|_ [ncom- 
i racies 


sions ings | pletions | 


large libraries—all those queried—only 25 
to 80 per cent were verified. 

Although the ALA Interlibrary Loan Code, 
Section 7,’ reflects the common belief of 
libraries in verified entries, Kidder, as a re- 
sult of the survey of the literature from 1921 
to 1946, found the some 60 papers to reflect 
“a commonly-held assumption—that the large 
lending libraries must necessarily assume the 
burden of verification of interlibrary loan re- 
quests, inasmuch as the smaller libraries are 
not equipped with the bibliographic tools to 
do 


*“Interlibrary Loan Code,” College and Research 
Libraries, 2:319, September 1941; also: “Proposed Inter- 
library Loan Code,” ALA Bulletin, 34:200, March 1940; 
“Revised Code,” Library Journal, 65:803, October 1, 


1940. 
* Kidder, op. cit., p. 8. 
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Errors and Incomplete Requests at Illinois 


Kidder checked the accuracy and complete- 
ness of all requests for loans at the University 
of Illinois Library between November 1 and 
December 31, 1946. In those two months re- 
quests were received from 180 different li- 
braries for 527 titles, a number which was 
considered as a fair sample of the activities 
for a full year. Even the large number ot 
requests from a few libraries—230 from 20 
libraries—was typical. Over half, 62 per 
cent, of the libraries making requests were 
connected with colleges and universities, and 
accounted for 74 per cent of all loans. When 
special those connected with 
some governmental agency were included, the 
total came to 92 per cent of the libraries and 
Standards for 
based on the 


libraries and 


93 per cent of the requests. 
judging completeness'® were 
ALA Code™ and the recommendations ot 
Hutchins'? and Winchell.' According to 
these standards there total of 1380 


errors found in the 520 requests which could 


was a 


be identified, or an average of 2.65 errors per 
request. The largest number, 3.31 per re- 
quest, was in those for serials. 

As shown in Table I, the greatest number 
of errors, 93 per cent, occurred in the five 
most common elements of an entry for a 
book: author, title, place, publisher, and date. 
It also shows that the bulk of the errors con- 
with two-thirds of the 


omissions being of place and publisher. Ac 


sisted of omissions, 
tually those two elements accounted for one- 
halt of all the errors in requests tor books. 
element may be 


Omissions in the author 


serious. Of the 39 such omissions, 15 left out 
the torename, and three lett out the author's 
Under title, two of the 


omissions were for the whole of it, with the 


name completély. 


series given instead; three omitted dates from 
the title, which could cause confusion with 
similar titles. The nine misspellings in the 
author's name could have been serious, par- 
ticularly the The 
greater number of inaccuracies consisted of 
wrong dates of publication, while among the 
1§ under author, one was an incorrect fore- 


three in the surname. 


f. ctt., pp.to, 26, 37, 47, 


* Calculated from Kidder, 
and Hodgson, of it., 
” These standards are given in full in Kidder, op. «it 


PP. 22-24, 34-36, 44°45 
““Interhbrary Loan Code,”” op. cit 
Hutchins, Marwaret “Inter-Library Loans,” Li 
brary Journal, so:oo2, November 1, 


"Winchell, of pp. 17-45 


1925 
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name, one an incorrect middle initial, seven 
were entries under editor in place of author, 
and three were under the wrong part of a 
compound name. Actually 15 types of errors, 
12 of them omissions of one type or another, 
accounted for 85 per cent of the errors in 
requests for books.'® 

In serials, as with books, the bulk of the 
errors, 501, or 60 per cent, consisted of omis- 
sions. It is only fair to state that the largest 
number of these omissions, 172, included 144 
omissions of the place of publication after the 
title of the serial, which is not one of the ele- 
ments considered as necessary by the ALA 
Code. The next three of the larger groups ot 
omissions, author, title, and pagination of the 
individual articles, are most when 
mcrofilms or photostats are requested. But 
failure to these elements makes it 
impossible, in any case, to be sure that the 
right volume has been sent. Naturally, it was 
impossible to tell whether any such errors had 
been made; and it was deemed impractical to 
verify the 
author, title, and pagination tor individual 
articles, when they were given. 

The majority of the in the 
titles of the serials requested (28 in all) were 
the giving of a title in a form other than that 
used in the Union List of Serials. Eleven ot 
the inaccuracies were incorrect titles, most of 
them for foreign academy publications. In 
five cases the English translation of the title 
was given, which required retranslation back 
into the foreign language. All of the mis- 
spellings occurred in the title of the serial, and 
mainly of inaccurate spelling of 
“Academy,” “Society,” and “Institution,” in 
various foreign languages. “Twenty-four ot 
the 62 omissions under title were the use of 
abbreviations in place of full titles, another 
which can be misleading to the 


serious 


include 


accuracy of the sitations as to 


inaccuracies 


consisted 


practice 
searcher. 

As in the case of books, omissions of one 
kind or another made up the six most fre- 
quently noted errors among the 10 which 
accounted for 86 per cent of all errors. This 
compares with the 15 under books. Omission 
of month and day in the date was noted 177 
times, which constituted 21 per cent of all 
errors in the requests for serials. The 144 


omissions of place following the title ac- 
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Taste Il 


or Requests Criasstriep By Most Sicntricant Exror® 


Trou- 
ble- 
some 
Errors 


Total 
c- 
quests 


Per 
cent 


Serious 
Errors 


Books 
Serials 
The ses 

Total® $46 


Per 


cent 


Per 
cent 


Total 
Errors 


Per 


cent 


Minor 
Errors 


69 


34 
83 


$2 


* Not including 7 unidentifiable requests, but including 26 requests for added material, calling for additional volumes 


of the same work, when included in the same letter 


counted for another 17 per cent.'® Misspell- 
ings occurred in a greater proportion of the 
requests for books than in those for serials, 
both in proportion to the number of titles, and 
in the number of errors made. 

In requests for theses the most often re- 
peated error was the omission of the name of 
the university, a not too important criterion, 
since in most cases it might be assumed that 
the request was sent to the University of 
Illinois because the thesis was prepared there. 
Fifteen of the 16 errors in degrees were 
omissions, and one the citation of a wrong 
degree. Under title, seven were incomplete, 
four contained misspelled words, and two left 
the title out completely. In nine cases the 
date was omitted, and in four it was found to 
be incorrect.'’ Fewer errors were found in 
citations for Doctorate theses than for Mas- 
ters’, probably because of the availability of 
tools tor verification. One of the theses, called 
for as a Master's thesis, was found to have 
been an “Honors thesis” and was not on file 
in the library."* 


Relative Difficulty of the Errors 

During the summer of 1950 the Kidder 
data was reworked by Hodgson to determine, 
if possible, any relationship between difficul- 
ties in identification of the requests and the 
types of material requested, and the libraries 
from which the requests came. As a result, 
the errors were classified into four groups 
according to the apparent difficulty of identifi- 
cation, and each request was counted but once, 
no matter how many errors were noted in 
each request. The groups were as follows: 

Ibid., p. 42. 


Tbid., p. 45 
J} d 17 
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1. Serious errors: Those which required tools 
other than the library catalog for verification, 
or ithe use of different parts of the catalog. 

2. Troublesome errors: Those which would 
probably require additional time at the catalog, 
but which probably could have been figured in 
the same section of the catalog. 

3. Minor errors: Those which could be cor- 
rected easily, or would cause little delay in the 
location of the call number. 

4. Errors not counted: Those which were con- 
sidered of such small importance as not to 
hinder the work of the searcher.” 


Table II shows the total number of re- 
quests classified by the error most likely to 
give difficulty to the searcher. Here, perhaps, 
the most significant fact to be noted is the 
high percentage of serious errors found in 
the serial requests, compared with the rela- 
tively low percentage when all errors are con- 
sidered. 

Size of the requesting library, taken alone, 
did not show a high degree of corretation 
with the percentage of requests which con- 
tained errors. While more requests per 
library were received from the larger librar- 
ies, it was found that the proportion with 
errors was not consistent. That is, 40 per 
cent of the requests from libraries containing 
500,000 or more volumes had errors, as com- 
pared to 49 per cent for those containing 
200,000 to 499,999 volumes; 76 per cent for 
those containing 100,000 to 199,000 volumes; 
58 per cent for those with collections between ~ 
50,000 and 99,999; and 71 per cent for those 
with collections of less than 50,000 volumes. 
Yet the actual correlation between the sizes 


” For a full statement of the types of errors included 
under each of the headings, see Hodgson, of. cit., pp. 3-4. 
Ibid., p. 7. 
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of the libraries and the percentages of re- 
quests with errors ranged from —.13 to —.23, 
according to the system used, a fat too low 
correlation to be significant.** i 

Since in general the largest libraries were 
those connected with universities, and the 
smallest those connected with industry and 
with governmental agencies, it is interesting 
to note that only 26 per cent of the requests 
from university libraries contained errors of a 
serious or troublesome character, as compared 
to 56 per cent from the colleges, 50 per cent 
from the public libraries, and 32 per cent from 
the -special libraries? The implication of 
these facts seems to be that both the size and 
the type of library have a relationship to the 
number of errors found in requests. 

The difficulty in the type cf material re- 
quested could be supposed to have a relation- 
ship to the number of. errors made. If this 
is so, literature in foreign languages should be 
indicative of the tendency. In all, 47 per cent 
of the requests were for foreign materials, 
and they accounted for 35 per cent of all the 
errors. Yet 40 per cent of the troublesome 
and serious errors combined, and 58 per cent 
of the serious errors, were found in the 
requests for foreign literature.**° However, 
there was found to be a more definite inverse 
correlation between the size of the library and 
the number of errors in the foreign material, 
since for serious and troublesome errors it 
came to —.38 =.01 while for serious errors 
alone it came to —.28 .01."* 

As has been pointed out, 93 per cent of the 
requests received by the University of Illinois 
Library came from universities, colleges, spe- 
cial, and governmental libraries, the groups 
varying in size in that order. As pointed out, 
the colleges, the middle group in size, had 
the largest proportion of errors per request. 
They also asked for the smallest number of 
foreign language materials, in proportion to 
the number of requests, than did any other 
group of libraries, except the public librar- 
ies.2° The inference is obvious: that while 
the size of libraries, type of libraries, and 
type of material asked for, all have an influ- 
ence on the kind and number of errors made 
in requests, the relationship is not clear cut. 


™ Ibid., p. 20 
p. 24. 
p. 26 
Jhid., p. 27 
% Ibid., p. 31 
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Tools for Verifying Entries 

The bibliographical tools used for the veri- 
fication of entries in Kidder’s study were not 
selected in advance; instead, a list was com- 
piled of the various places in which complete 
entries for the titles requested could be found. 
Book entries were checked first against the 
most important national library catalogs, sec- 
ond, in national trade bibliographies, third, in 
the more important and inclusive subject 
bibliographies, and, fourth, in the general 
encyclopedias and biographical dictionaries. 
The 232 book titles were verified 650 times 
in all, in 76 differ*nt tools, ranging from the 
LC Catalog of Books, verifying 126 titles, to 
a great many specialized sources which veri- 
fied but one entry each.** It is interesting to 
note that six national library catalogs between 
them verified 227 titles, or 35 per cent of the 
total, while 16 trade bibliographies included 
216 titles, or 33 per cent. These two types 
of tools accounted for 443 verifications in all. 
Seven subject bibliographies accounted for 79 
verifications, while four encyclopedias and dic- 
tionaries between them had 36. These 33 
tools together accounted for 558 of the verifi- 
cations, or 86 per cent of the total.** 

In verifying serials, only those which could 
not be located in the Union List of Serials, 
2d ed., were checked in other sources. Since 
247 of the titles were found there it was 
necessary to locate only five in other sources. 
Three were verified in the List of the Serial 
Publications of Foreign Governments, one 
in the LC Monthly Check List of State Publi- 
cations, and one in the Union List of Serials, 
Supplement, 1941-1043. No attempt was 
made to verify the authors, titles, and pages 
of the individual articles through any of the 
subject bibliographies. For theses, 94 per 
cent of the Doctors’, 43 per cent of the 
Masters’, and 25 per cent of the Bachelors’ 
were identified through printed sources, most 
of them special subject lists. 

The extent to which libraries held the 
various tools for verification was obtained by 
circularizing a checking list of 30 titles, 
including 43 items, to 60 selected and rep- 
resentative libraries that between them had 
made 70 per cent of the requests. Properly 
checked lists were returned by 55 of the 


* A full list of these tools is to be found in Kidder, 
of. cit., pp. 109-18. 
7 Ihid., p. 56. 
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libraries, for a 92 per cent return.?* 

Of the 25 university libraries, seven had all 
the tools on the list, while 18 had 35 or more, 
although the general average was brought 
down by the fact that a few of the smaller 
ones held only between 11 and 25 of the items. 
The general average was 35, or 88 per cent 
of the titles in the list. The one state library 
held 65 per cent. The average for the public 
libraries, which included a number of large 
ones, was 55 per cent, while the average for 


the colleges was, 48 per cent. The federal’ 


libraries, including a few large ones, held 38 
per cent, while the special libraries held but 
15 per cent.2® The holdings of the biblio- 
graphical tools were found to show a positive 
correlation with size of library ranging from 
+.86 to +.94, depending on the type of cor- 
relation used.*° At the same time, the hold- 
ings of certain general tools by the special 
libraries was held to indicate the probable 
holdings by those libraries of the special tools 
of most use in identifying materials in the 
subject covered by those libraries. 


Testing of Serious Errors 


Kidder had found, in another test, that 82 


per cent of the requests which were verifiable 
directly at the catalog had taken on an aver- 
age two minutes and 54 seconds to locate. 
Another 9 per cent, not in the catalog, had 
been found to be correct citations, and these 
took an average of three minutes and 23 
seconds to locate. However, the 5 per cent 
which were incorrect took an average of 
12 minutes and 49 seconds for verification, 
while the 4 per cent that were unidentified 
had taken an average of 10 minutes and 
32 seconds before the search was ended.*! 
Since Hodgson had classified 8 per cent of 
all requests as having serious errors, it seemed 
reasonable to use that data as a check on the 
citations which were most likely to represent 
added costs to the lending library, at least in 
searching the catalogs. 

Statistically, the 46 errors classified as 
“serious” constitute too small a total for con- 


*™For a list of the tools see Kidder, of. cit., pp. 
120-23; for the percentage held by each library see 
Kidder, of. cit., pp. 104-8 

» Ibid Pp. 74. 

* Hodgson, op. cit., p. 11. 

™ Kidder, of. cit., p. oo 
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clusive statements, but the results are quite 
suggestive. Their distribution followed the 
general pattern in that the larger libraries, 
and the university libraries, had fewer errors 
per request, while the smaller libraries and 
the special libraries had -the largest percent- 
ages. The college libraries and the public 
libraries, which were typical of the libraries 
in the middle-sized groups, showed an aver- 
age number of such errors. Only in the case 
of foreign language literature was this dis- 
tribution disturbed, for there public libraries, 
making less than 2 per cent of the requests 
for such literature, did not make any requests 
which contained serious errors. ; 

About 17 per cent of the serious errors 
were misspellings which could have been due 
to carelessness or a failure to verify entries. 
Yet, when the libraries from which such mis- 
spellings came were compared with the li- 
braries of a similar nature which had reported 
on bibliographic holdings, it seemed probable 
that those particular libraries had all the 
necessary bibiographic tools for the verifica- 
tion of those particular requests.°* Leaving 
out the misspellings, on the possible argument 
that these errors were due solely to careless- 
ness, even though they amounted to 3 per cent 
of all errors, it was found that 53 per cent 
of the remaining 38 errors were verifiable in 
sources which probably were in the libraries 
making the requests. Interestingly enough, 
the largest percentages of the verifiable errors 
were in the largest and smallest libraries, 
while the highest percentages of the unverifi- 
able errors were found in the middle group, 
representing the college and public libraries.** 

The general conclusion reached by both 
the Kidder and Hodgson studies is that en- 
tirely too many careless errors are being made 
in the citations in interlibrary loan requests, 
although errors in only about 8 per cent of 
the requests are causing serious difficulties. 
There is no real relationship between such 
errors and the size of the requesting libraries, 
or their type. In general, a very large pro- 
portion of the errors that are made could be 
avoided if the entries were properly verified 
in a few bibliographic tools owned by the 
majority of libraries concerned. 


% Hodgson, op. cit., p. 38. 
Tbid., p. 33. 
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Mr. Melinat is associate professor, school 
of library science, Syracuse University. 


HE PRACTICE of lending books and other 
among American libraries has 
gone on for a good many years without much 
attention to the development of a uniform 
system. It not until, 1917 that the 
American Library Associatien felt it ‘neces 
sary to issue a “Code of Practice for Inter 
library Loans” for the guidance of cooperat- 
This code was revised in 1940 
by an ACRL Interlibrary Loan Code Com- 
mittee’ under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Harold G. Russell and officially approved by 
the American Library Association Council. 
The “Interlibrary Loan Code of 1940” has 
been the only concrete guide to policies in this 
field which librarians have had. 

How well has the 1940 Code worked as a 
guide to the operation of this cooperative li- 
brary service? Many librarians during the 
past few years have observed that the code 
was being constantly violated either through 
ignorance of its terms or by intent because of 
disagreement with its terms. This problem 
has assumed crisis proportion to many because 
ot the increasing volume of interlibrary loans 


was 


ing libraries. 


in recent years. 

As part of a study on “The Administration 
of Interlibrary Loans in American Libraries,” 
the writer was interested in discovering just 
what the interlibrary loan practice of libraries 
consisted of and how closely it was related to 
the code. A questionnaire, based largely on 
the code, was sent to a group of libraries to 
determine at which points practice varied 
from library to library and at which points it 
was unitorm. 

The selection of the libraries to be sur- 
veyed was based on the assumption that the 
libraries most concerned with interlibrary 
loans and those which controlled the practices 
involved were the large research libraries. 
To this group were added representative ex 


“Interlibrary Loan Code—10940," College and Re 
search Libraries, 2:318-19, 376, September 1041. 

* Melinat, Carl H “The Administration of Inter 
library Loans in American Libraries.“ Master's thesis, 


Syracuse University, 140 Pp (Miecrocard edition 


available from author at $1.00) 
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Interlibrary Loan Practice and the Interlibrary Loan Code 


By CARL H. MELINAT 


amples of other types of libraries to broaden 
the scope of the survey. The selection in- 
cluded: 45 library members of the Associa- 
tion of Research Libraries (two Canadian 
libraries and one research library, which did 
not lend books, were omitted) ; 23 university 
and college libraries which were actively en- 
gaged in research (selection based on a total 
of more than 35 Doctorates awarded by the 
institutions over a seven year period) ;* 21 
college libraries selected as representative by 
Dr. Felix E. Hirsch fo: his study of inter- 
library problems of college libraries ;* and 24 
public libraries with holdings of over 500,000 
volumes. 

Of the 113 questionnaires sent out, replies 
were received from 100 libraries and fell 
into the tollowing groups: 50 university and 
special libraries, 30 college libraries, and 20 
public libraries. From the responses to this 
questionnaire it is possible to determine the 
degree of acceptance of the policies as stated 
in the 1940 Code and to make some recom- 
mendations tor revision. 

Many of the recommendations suggested in 
this survey have already been incorporated 
into the code of 1952 now ‘being prepared by 
an ACRL Committee on Interlibrary Loans 
under the chairmanship of Mr. William A. 
Kozumplik. The primary purpose of this 
report is to highlight some of the limitations 
of the 1940 Code and to emphasize the main 
lines of revision which should be considered 
in a code of 19§2. 

The first question put to librarians in this 
questionnaire was: “In borrowing books from 
other librariesy what code or set of regula- 
tions do you follow?” The majority (62° ) 
of the libraries’ surveyed follow the ALA 
Interlibrary Loan Code plus their own regu- 
lations. Only 20% follow the Interlibrary 
Loan Code without variation, and 16° use 
only their own set of regulations. The uni 
versity and college groups follow the same 


* American Council on Education. American UU niver- 


sities and Colleges. ed. by J. Brumbaugh. sth ed 
Washington, D.C., to48, pp. so-60 

*Hirsch, Felix FE “Interlibrary Loans from the 
College Viewpoint,” College and Research Libraries 
10:434-0, 444. October to4o 


* Unless otherwise noted, the percentages given are for 
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pattern as the total sample, but the public 
libraries tend to use their own set of regula- 
tions more frequently (45%) and the ALA 
Code less frequently (10%). 

This level of acceptance of the code is not 
high enough and may account for many of the 
dissatisfactions with the interlibrary loan sys- 
It would seem that the task of getting 
near 100° acceptance of a revised code is as 
important as the revision itself. 

The primary purpose of the interlibrary 
loan service is probably still in 1952 as it was 
in 1940, “to aid research calculated to ad- 
vance the boundaries of knowledge by the 
loan of unusual books.” The difficulty with 
this first section of the code is that it does 
not go on to mention some secondary purposes 
which are becoming increasingly important 
today. Our survey indicates that over one- 
third of the libraries borrow (40%) and 
lend (38%) for the use of undergraduate 
students. One-quarter (26%) borrow for 


tem. 


any serious reader or student, while one-half 


(s0%) are willing to lend to this group. 
There seems to be no reason why a library 
should not borrow for any serious reader or 
student as long as each request is carefully 
screened and found to be necessary. Why 
should not an important secondary purpose 
of interlibrary loan service be to provide the 
well as the research needs of 
patrons? If the library does not own and 
cannot buy the book or its equivalent for a 
serious reader, an interlibrary loan is cer- 
tainly in order. To say that transactions for 
other than research purposes “should be con- 
sidered as part of an extension service rather 
than as interlibrary loans” is misleading. It 
would be better to replace the last para- 
graph of this section with the statement that 
a secondary purpose of the interlibrary loan 
service is to provide the book needs of any 
reader or student when these needs 


reading as 


serious 
cannot be met in any other way. 

The statement in the code regarding re- 
stricted materials reads as follows: “Li- 
braries are usually unwilling to lend; ma- 
terial in constant books of reference; 
books which are not to be taken from the 
library except by special permission; material 
which by reason of its size or character re- 
quires expensive packing; material which by 
reason of age, delicate texture, or fragile con- 
dition, is likely to suffer from being sent by 
mail or express.” 


use; 
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This list of material which libraries are 
usually unwilling to lend corresponds quite 
well to present lending policies as discovered 
in our survey of procedures. However, it 
should be noted that books of reference are 
often lent by 7 percent of the libraries, rare 
books by 12 percent, material of unusual size 
by 11 percent, and material in fragile condi- 
tion by 7 percent. Libraries do often lend to 
other libraries “books which are not to be 
taken from the library except by special per- 
mission.” Our survey of procedures also 
indicates that cne of the major problems of 
12 per cent of the borrowing libraries is the 
reluctance of libraries to lend certain types of 
materials. These materials are often of the 
type which do not circulate except by special 
permission. We shall probably always have 
disagreement on what constitutes restricted 
material, but the statement in the code 
should be as liberal as possible in order to en- 
courage lending with a minimum of restric- 
tions. 

The need for verification of the biblio- 
graphic details of requested items is stated in 
the code as follows: “All citations ought to be 
verified; when this proves to be impracticable, 
the statement ‘Not Verified’ ought -to be 
made and a reference given to the source of 
the information.” This statement is far too 
weak to cope with a very real problem. Our 
survey indicates that almost half (47%) of 
the lending libraries are not satisfied with the 
Slightly less than 
requests do not 


references sent to them. 
half (45°) report that 
usually indicate “Not Verified’g even when 
that is the case. Almost one-third (31%) 
indicate that there is general uncertainty as to 
whether citations have been verified or not. 
Over half (559) of the libraries report un- 
verified citations as being a major problem in 
connection with the lending of material to 
others. It is obviously unjust to burden the 
lending library with incomplete and unveri- 
fied citations. It is suggested that this pro- 
vision be modified to read: “All citations 
ought to be verified; when this proves to be 
impracticable, the statement ‘Not Verified’ 
must be made and a reference given to the 
source of the information; disregard of this 
provision is considered a sufficient reason for 
declining to lend.” 

Sufficient examples have probably now been 
given on the relationship between interlibrary 
loan practice and the Interlibrary Loan Code. 
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In pointing out some of the limitations of the 
1940 Code, many sections which agree with 
practice and probably need no revision have 
not been considered. Any complete compari- 
son based on the present survey makes it ap- 
parent that the 1940 Code is still basically 
sound, Some of its provisions simply need 
to be revised to meet present day conditions 
and practice. 

The college libraries are probably more 
than any other group dissatisfied with the pro- 
visions of the code as they now stand; the 
code was written too much from the uni- 
versity library point of view. The public 
libraries, barrowiag much less for research 
purposes, tend to ignore the code when it 
does not suit their pyrpose. The college li- 
braries, howeves, borrSwing heavily from uni- 
versity and research libraries, cannot do this 
and still meet the needs of their patrons. 
They tend to believe that the code lacks the 
liberality necessary tor effective interlibrary 
cooperation in the use of materials. Certainly 
any revision of the code should consider more 
carefully the problems of the college and 
public libraries. 

The Interlibrary Loan Code needs con- 
stant revision to make it adaptable to changing 
conditions. The original code of 1917 stood 
23 years before being revised in 1940 and 
that revision is now out-of-date. The fact 
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University Libraries. 


SURVEY of current practice in inter- 

library loans at Columbia University 
Libraries, based on the records of all trans- 
actions begun between July 1, 1951 and April 
30, 1952, was made during the first six 
months of 1952. The study includes the types 
of material borrowed and loaned, the libraries 
involved, the procedures used, and the costs to 
Columbia. 

In 1940° it was estimated that the cost of 
lending a volume, excluding transportation, 
was about $2, but since that time, costs have 
Libraries. 
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that the code is adhered to on a voluntary 
basis makes it important that it be revised at 
frequent intervals. As long as its provisions 
meet general agreement among participating 
libraries, it will act to make practice more 
uniform. As soon, however, as there is 
marked variation between its provisions and 
actual practice, it will fall into disrespect 
and disuse. 

Provision should be made for constant re- 
vision of the code through the appointment 
of a permanent ACRL Committee on Inter- 
library Loans. This committee would be 
charged with continuous appraisal of inter- 
library loan practice and the drafting of 
amendments to the code .is needed. 

The final success of these efforts toward 
uniformity of interlibrary loan practice de- 
pends upon the cooperation’ and enthusiasm 
of all librarians concerned. The Association 
of College and Reference Libraries must take 
on the job of making the code known and 
making it liked by all cooperating libraries. 
Why not get the library supply houses to in- 
clude a copy of the code with each order of 
Standard Interlibrary Loan Forms? Only by 
getting an oversupply of copies in circulation 
and generating enthusiasm for their use will 
the code contribute to the free flow of ma- 
terials from one library to another. It pro- 
vides a real basis for cooperation. 


By MARY LOU LUCY 


a University Library 


risen, the standard request form has been de- 
veloped, express rates have gone up, and 
photographic processes have been greatly im- 
proved. A new appraisal of the situation 
was desirable, so the study was made to 
determine how much interlibrary loans now 
cost Columbia and whether or not costs can 
be reduced without reducing service. Since 
masters’ essays and dissertations make up a 
large portion of the total transactions, they 
deserved special attention. Inadequate prepa- 
ration of requests for loans was known to 
contribi te to costs, but the seriousness of this 
problem had not been determined. These 
were the major areas studied, although all 
factors affecting costs were considered. 
Fortunately, complete records had been 
kept during the year, so figures on both in- 
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TABLE I 
Marertat Loanep sy Cotumsia! 


Books 


Kinds of 


Libraries 


University 
College 
Government 
Business 
Public 
Foreign 
Other 


Total Vols. 


Percentage 


| 1941 | Before | 1940 
& Later!) 1940 Later!) 


Th eses 


Ph.D. | Ph.D. 
|-1950 1950+) No. 
No, | No. | 


| Serials 


| Other 
||—_—- 


M.A. 
No. No 


No. 


68 
3 
1 


! Figures for ten month period. 


coming and outgomg requests, transportation 
charges, and use of the Union Catalog are 
based on actual count. -Supply costs have been 
determined by counting specific kinds neces- 
sary in each procedure. To obtain the cost of 
staff time devoted to interlibrary loans, a 
time study was made for two weeks in which 
210 transactions were begun. Time was kept 
on all parts of the total procedure, rather 
than on one complete transaction. Staff time 
in departmental libraries is based on the 
timing of 86 transactions involving eight de- 
partmental libraries as well as the central 
loan desk. Time reported by departmental li- 
braries may not be as reliable as desirable, be- 
cause of the limited number of transactions 
spread over several departments. In the 
ten-month period, departmental libraries con- 
tributed 55.4% of the loans made, while 
44.6% were loaned from the central collec- 
tion. 


Lending 

Columbia's policy is to lend to any library 
within the United States, Canada, or Mexico 
and to other libraries in special circumstances. 
Lending outside these countries actually pre- 
sents no problem because requests are seldom 
received. The new interlibrary loan code is 
followed in all respects, but all volumes 
borrowed or loaned are required to be used 
within the library building. There are no 
blanket restrictions on lending, although in 
some instances, circulation of any kind is pro- 
hibited by the terms of the establishment of a 
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particular collection. Otherwise, the decision 
on lending rests with the department which 
owns the volume, rather than with the inter- 
library loan librarian. 

During the period studied, requests for. 
2971 titles were received, of which 1726 
(58.1%) were loaned to 419 libraries. In 
addition to this number, 97 (3.3%) were re- 
ferred to the Medical Library or Teachers 
College which have separate interlibrary loan 
services, after it had been ascertained that the 
volumes were available for loan. There were 
469 (15.89) rquests which were not filled 
although the material was in the library. 
These were not loaned for the usual variety 
of reasons, such as in use, at the bindery, on 
reserve, etc., but the largest number were in 
the Avery Library of Architecture which in- 
cludes art and archeology. Since this is a 
rich collection, we receive a large number of 
requests for material in it; however, nothing 
may leave the building under any circum- 
stances. In the second largest category of 
loans not granted, photographic copies were 
offered in place of 71 volumes of periodicals, 
when the articles wanted consisted of 10 
pages or less. 

There remain 679 titles requested (22.8%) 
which were not owned by the library, includ- 
ing 377 book titles and 28 serial titles of 
which no volumes were owned. It can be 
shown that regular use of the Union Catalog 
at the Library of Congress would considerably 
reduce requests for material not owned by 
the library, and increase the efficiency of the 
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Books 


Columbia Before 1940 Before 
eade rs 

& Later 1940 
No. No. No. 
Faculty 35 21 16 
Instructors & Lecturers 4! 9 17 
Ph.D. Cand 84 18 3! 
M.A, Cand. 24 18 12 
Other 6 4 12 


Total Volumes 
' Figures for ten months 


borrowing library. In a recent LC /nforma- 
tion Bulletin® it was reported that of 817 
titles searched, 72.8°% were located immedi 
ately, with 234 located outside of LC. The 
Author Catalog would have located 391 ot 
these at once. 

Columbia's experience further demonstrates 
the value of using this means of location. 
Even after the New York Public Library and 
other likely libraries in the city had been 
searched, leaving relatively unusual titles to 
be sent to the Union Catalog, 61.8% of the 
titles sent by Columbia, were located immedi 
ately, otf which 47.66% were found outside of 
LC. In New York, locations can usually 
be received trom the Union Catalog within 
48 hours. Another 11.6% of the titles sent 
were located through circularization, making 
a total of 73.4% located, with §9.2° located 
outside of LC. Columbia always attempts 
to locate copies in other libraries first, except 
those tor the use of faculty members which 
are often borrowed directly from LC. It is 
encouraging to find in their annual reports 
that there is an increasing use of the Union 
Catalog since it relieves libraries of some of 
the searching for titles not definitely known 
to be in their collections. 


Borrowing 

Columbia attempts to borrow tor graduate 
students, faculty, visiting scholars, and mem 
bers of the branches of the Uni- 
versity, but all borrowing is done for indi- 
During the period studied, 


Various 


vidual use, only. 
volumes were borrowed for 45 faculty mem- 


library of Congress Information Pulletin 11 


May 1, 1952 


46 


TABLe 2 


Marertat Borrowed sy 


Serials Theses Other 
1940 Portal 
M. *h.D. \ 
& Later ~ No. olume 
No. . 
2 5 25 12 119 
2 9 8 g- 
4 19 64 304 
8 I< 14 


bers, 23 lecturers and instructors, 120 Ph.D. 
candidates, and 32 


Table 2 


candidates, 53 masters’ 
other members of the University. 
shows a detailed breakdown of the 660 
volumes borrowed, representing 517 titles. 
Easy access to large libraries may account 
for this seemingly low number of borrowers 
in a university of Columbia's size. 

Of 794 transactions begun, 76.2% 
satistactorily completed, which includes the 
7.8% of the titles which were found at Co- 
lumbia or in the city, 3.2% for which only 
locations were wanted, and the 65.1% ac- 
Locations were known tor 


were 


tually borrowed. 
$35 titles, since 224 were theses or disserta- 
tions, 62 were in the city, and 229 were 
located through the Union List of Serials, 
bibliographies, or borrowed from the Library 
ot Congress. The remaining 259 titles were 
sent to the Union Catalog which located all 
except 76. A large number of the 113 titles 
not available tor loan were classed as rare 
books. Many of these would have been obvi- 
ous but as lending policies vary, with some 
libraries being exceptionally generous, it 
seemed only fair to our readers to make the 
requests. 

Although an attempt is made to spread 
borrowing among as many libraries as possi- 
ble, there has been a necessary concentration 
of Columbia borrowing on both LC and Har- 
vard, because only these libraries owned the 
material. We were able to lend a compara- 
ble number of volumes to most of the other 
libraries from which we borrowed. Ten or 
more volumes were borrowed from each of 
eight other university libraries: California- 
Berkeley, Chicago, Cornell, Michigan, Penn- 
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TABLE 3 


Errors anp Incompcere Crrations IncominGc Requests 


Number 
Material of 
Requests 


Number 
Correct 


Number 
Correct 


Total | 404 


Number 


Unver. 


Errors 
per 

| Request 

230 506 

135 


Total 
Errors 


Per cent No 


Other 
Unver. Date ) 


Errors 


9 


374 


' Figures based on study of all requests received in one month. 


sylvania, Princeton, Stanford-Hoover, and 
Yale. The remainder were scattered among 
88 libraries. 


Preparation of Requests 

Incomplete incoming requests is one of the 
most troublesome aspects of interlibrary loan. 
A more complete study of this problem can 
be tound elsewhere in this issue, but a report 
ot findings in another situation may be of 
interest. It may be agreed that every library 
desires to lend whatever it can to other li- 
braries, but as is shown in Table 3, the 
borrowing library too often sends inadequate 
information for the desired volume to be 
found without difficulty in the lending library 
or even to be found at all, although the 
volume is there. In a four week period, 404 
requests were examined for completeness ac- 
cording to the ALA code® and only 31 (7.7%) 
were found to be complete in all respects. 
In this study no distinction was made between 
errors omissions, and the Union List 
was counted as verification of serial titles. 
A total of 828 errors were made, or 2.04 per 
Table 3 shows the distribution of 
errors. It is possible that not all of the in- 
formation required by the code is essential to 
find the volume; for example, omission of 
publisher was probably of little consequence. 
On the other hand, over one-fourth omitted 
the date of publication, which is absolutely 
essential as few libraries have the staff time 
for verification of titles in bibliographies and 
indexes which are chiefly by date of publica- 
tion. The average cost of verification is re- 
ported with other costs in this paper. 

Lack of verification accounted for 42.3% 
of the total errors made. It is possible that 


and 


request. 


* American Library Association. “Interlibrary Loan 
Code.” College and Research Libraries 2:318-19, 376, 
Sept. 1941 See also new code in this issue. 
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librargs do verify, butt omit the source of 
verification on requests, but this is of little aid 
to the lending library. Melinat* found that 
87% of the libraries reporting in his study 
attempt to verify and the majority do verify 
(90-95%). It verification is sometimes im- 
possible, than even a small library can pro- 
vide the source of the reference. In the six 
requests in which the sources were given, 
without verification, two were discovered to 
be incorrect, with the author entirely 
omitted in one and misspelled in the other. 
Had these sources been omitted, these titles 
would not have been properly searched. 

At Columbia it has been found necessary 
to require the reader to provide a printed 
source of reference when he fills out the 
initial request form. This need not be a 
national bibliography or library catalog, but 
rather the place where he saw the reference 
to the title he wants. The interlibrary loan 
librarian must then verify the information 
before sending it out, or in rare instances 
where verification is impossible, the source 
must be given. 

Incomplete information given for disserta- 
tions and essays make them especially difficult 
to find. Often no indication is given of 
whether it is an essay or dissertation; dates 
and first names are omitted, and only ap- 
proximate titles are noted. Some of this can 
be justified because of inadequate lists of 
masters’ essays, the increasing number of 
notes on titles in progress, and the delayed 
publication of lists of dissertations completed. 
It is especially important to give the source 
of the reference in these cases where verifica- 
tion is impossible. In the latest volume of 
Doctoral Dissertations Accepted by American 

* Melinat, Carl H. 


the Interlibrary Code. 
57- 


Interlibrary Loan Practice and 
} thesis, Syracuse, 1949. 
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Universities a distinction has been made be- 
tween Columbia and Teachers College which 
may help to reduce the number of requests 
which now have to be identified and sent on. 


Multiple Request Form 

On the brighter side, the multiple, 5 x 8 
forms, approved by the ALA have been found 
to be more than satisfactory at Columbia. It 
is encouraging to know that an increasing 
number of libraries are using them, and it is 
to be hoped that more of the large libraries 
will soon adopt them. At the end of April 
1952, only 22.3% of all the libraries which 
had made requests since January 1952 were 
using this form, with 24.1% ot the college and 
university libraries using them. The real suc- 
cess of the form lies in standardization of 
procedure. A detailed study of the clerical 
time necessary using the old routine compared 
with that using the new form was made dur- 
ing the same two weeks of the cost study. 
An average of five minutes and two seconds 
were saved on each outgoing request, and 
nine minutes and 24 seconds were saved on 
each incoming request when the form was 
used. The substitution of window  en- 
velopes was included. If the clerical time is 
computed at 2¢ a minute, the cost of routines 
is reduced more than 10¢ on borrowing and 
18¢ on lending, while the form costs 2.8¢, 
and at the same time other supplies are saved. 
Specifically, time was saved as follows: no 
acknowledgment of receipt, less time to pre- 
pare return notice, less time on renewals, no 
typing of envelopes, and less typing of records. 

Theoretically, professional time is saved on 
verification, but since 24° of the titles not 
verified in the 404 requests were on the new 
form, and this corresponds roughly to that 
using the form at the time, it appears that 
little influence has been exerted. However, 
professional time is saved in checking the cata- 
log when one title is given per page because 
titles can be alphabetized and checked in 
order. Loans go out faster when one title 
no longer has to be held until all others are 
ready. Of course, this could be true of any 
form, but it is now compulsory. 

There has been a noticeable drop in the 
amount of correspondence handled with the 
use of the form and the elimination of ac- 
knowledgment of receipt. From January 
through April 1952, there was a decrease over 
the preceding six months of 1200 pieces which 
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represented a drop of only 108 titles involved. 
This means a substantial saving in a library 
where correspondence runs into thousands per 
month. 


Photoclerk 

The possibilities of using the photoclerk in 
interlibrary loan have not been fully explored 
at Columbia, although some experimentation 
has been done in an attempt to eliminate extra 
typing. ‘ At present every ,incoming request 
has to be copied on a multiple call slip for 
vither the central loan desk or the depart- 


‘mental libraries. A brief record by author of 


volumes out on loan is also kept, which we 
find useful, especially when there are waiting 
lists for some titles. Since the new form can 
be photoclerked very well, with space left 
for writing in, and the print can be sent by 
pneumatic tube, this may be a means of 
shortening procedure. More work needs to 
be done on this before anything definite can 
be reported. 


Costs of Interlibrary Loans 

Costs of personnel needed for both borrow- 
ing and lending are based on a time study of 
procedures for two weeks in which 164 in- 
coming requests and 46 requests from Co- 
lumbia readers were received. By averaging 
the time spent by the four people involved 
in the borrowing process (reference assistant, 
clerk-typist, page, and shipping clerk), and 
multiplying by the individual rate per minute, 
the cost of personnel per volume borrowed 
was found to be $1.47. The rate was de- 
termined by taking the net time worked by a 
full-time employee, 1680 hours, and dividing 
by the annual salary. Transportation costs 
were added for all loans during the 10 months 
and found to average 95.5¢° per volume, and 
to this was added 17.5¢ for supplies including 
postage, and 10¢ for shipping supplies. (Co- 
lumbia does not use shipping bags.) These 
costs total $2.70 per volume borrowed, with 
54.5% in personnel costs, 35.4% in trans- 
portation and the remaining 10.1% in 
supplies. 

Fees collected from Columbia borrowers at 
the rate of $.50 per printed volume and $1.00 
for a ms. thesis, totaled $409 in ten months, 
which makes the net loss on transportation 
33.5¢ a volume and the total net cost to 


* The average cost by express was $2.19 and by mail, 
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Columbia $2.08 a volume. The apparently 
low cost of transportation can be explained 
by our policy of sending material by first class 
mail whenever it is cheaper than paying the 
minimum express rate of $1.61 each way. Up 
to three and one-half pounds can be sent for 
less by first class mail than by express any- 
where in the country. We were also able to 
return two or more volumes together on 
many occasions. 

The average cost oftlending was, found to 
be $1.27 per volume, divided as follows: $1.07 
in personnel costs, 9.6¢ in supplies including 
postage, and 10¢ in shipping supplies. These 
costs do not include the campus messenger 
or the telephone, both of which are rather 
large items in a library with departments in 
many different buildings. The cost of proc- 
essing a request which did not result in a 
loan averaged $.58, while the average cost 
of requests for material not borrowed was 
$.99. The incoming requests which required 
verification cost 23.5¢ to verify. 

It is interesting to compare the cost of 
transportation of a dissertation by express at 
$3.22 both ways, with the average cost of a 
microfilm copy. University Microfilm has 
estimated the average cost of a copy on micro- 
film at $2.78, based on a count of more than 
500 titles. There are some limitations in us- 
ing this alternative, aside from possible in- 
convenience to the reader, because there are 
now just 24 participating institutions, and 
some of these are not vet represented in Dis- 
sertation Abstracts. During the 10 months, 
Columbia still loaned 101 dissertations com- 
pleted in 1950 or later, although they were 
available on microfilm. The cost of process- 
ing the film copy after it has been purchased 
by the library is always an argument for not 
buying them, but it would be cheaper to buy 
them and throw them away than to borrow 
and return by express. In many instances it 
would be cheaper to buy the film than to 
borrow by first class mail. 


Renewals 


In an effort to determine whether or not 
the length of the loan period had any effect on 
renewals, the loan periods were tabulated 
for all titles borrowed by Columbia. Renew- 
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als were requested on 26.7% of the titles. 
The ratios of loan periods to renewals were 
as follows: 1 month, 14.4% of loans and 13% 
of renewals; 3 weeks, 16.4% of loans and 
16.8% of renewals; 2 weeks, 67.9% of loans 
and 69.7% of renewals. These correspond 
so closely that apparently the length of the 
loan makes no difference. Columbia's usual 
loan period is,;one month, and only 5.8% 
were renewed. The average cost of renewing, 
a title loaned was found to be 18¢, and that 
of renewing a title borrowed was 12¢. 


Summary and Recommendations 

Costs of interlibrary loans at Columbia can 
be reduced without reducing the service. Ap- 
proximately $400 was spent in 10 months on 
requests for material not owned by the li- 
brary. Other libraries can make use of the 
Union Catalog first, and resort to guessing 
at locations only after this has been done, 
since it has been shown that a large per- 
centage of titles can be rapidly located by this 
means. Borrowing libraries can also give 
more complete information on requests. If 
verification is not possible, the source of the 
information can be included. More care can 
be taken in requesting essays and dissertations 
which are so troublesome to the lending li- 
brary. 

General use of the multiple 5 x ‘8 form 
would reduce costs both through elimination 
of many supplies, and reduction in the cleri- 
cal time needed to process requests. This 
would mean use of the form by the very large 
libraries, especially since many of them have 
not yet adopted it. 

Libraries which borrow from each other 
with some regularity could send annual bills 
for postage to eliminate the constant counting 
and handling of small packets of stamps now 
necessary. 

Other means of reducing costs might be 
found through a more intensive study of pro- 
cedures at Columbia with a view toward 
reducing clerical time on procedures, and sub- 
stituting some clerical time for professional 
time. But for the most part, reduction of our 
costs depends on greater cooperation with 
other libraries. It is hoped that the new code 
will help in this direction. 
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The General Interlibrary Loan Code 1952 
was accepted on July 4, 1952, by the Council 
of the American Library Association as re- 
placement for the ALA Interlibrary Loan 
Code 1940, of which it is an enlargement and 
revision, It has also been approved by the 
executive bodies or membership of the Amer:- 
can Association of Law Libraries, American 
Theological Library Association, Catholic Li- 
brary Association, the ALA Public Libraries 
Division, the Special Libraries Association (in 
principle), and of course, the Association of 
Collgge and Reterence Libraries. 

This 1952 Code was prepared by the Com- 
mittee on Interlibrary Loans of the ACRL. 
The final draft represents two years of com- 
mittee work and the suggestions of more than 
75 librarians representing all types of li- 
braries. This basic code reaffirms accepted 
policies and establishes standard procedures 
to cut costs and control the greatly increased 
volume of loans. With this code as a basis 
special types of libraries (such as music, medi- 
cal, or state libraries) may easily develop 
supplements to cover their unique needs. 

The code does not answer all questions per- 
taining to interlibrary loans, nor can it be 
all things to all libraries, but it can be used 
in the following ways: to provide a manual 
ot generally accepted 
brarians without previous training or experi- 
ence in handling interlibrary loans; to cor- 
rect abuses of the interlibrary loan privilege 
and to bear witness that the 
courtesy and not a right; and, finally, to effect 
a more efficient handling of interlibrary loan 
requests so as to relieve a measure of the 
present strain on the large research libraries 
which bear the principal burden of the loans 


service is a 


between libraries. 

Members of the ACRL Committee on 
interlibrary Loans are: Mollie Hollreigh; 
Louise M. Milligan; Dorothy S. Scherer; 
Bernice S. Smith; Margaret D. Uridge; and 
William A. Kozumplik, Chairman. 

Reprints of the General Interlibrary Loan 
Code 1952 may be obtained for a nominal 
sum from Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, New 
York. 

“Continued disregard by a_ borrowing 
library of the provisions of this Code is suf- 
ficient reason for another library to decline to 


lend to said library. Interlibrary loan 
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General Interlibrary Loan Code 1952 


procedures for 


service is a courtesy and a privilege, not a 
right, and is dependent upon the cooperation 
of many libraries.” 


l. Introduction 

1. Interlibrary loans are transactions in 
which material is lent by one library to an- 
other library for the use of an individual bor 
rower. Interlibrary loan service supplements 
a library's resources by making available, 
through direct loans for a short period of 
time, materials located in other libraries and 
not owned by the borrowing library. 

2. The volume of interlibrary loans makes 
it desirable to formulate basic policies regu- 
lating this service and to recommend the na- 
tional adoption of standard forms and uni- 
form operating practices in the interest of 
maximum reciprocal effectiveness, efficiency, 
and economy. To this end the General Inter- 
library Loan Code, consisting of policies and 
operational procedures, is set forth. 

3. This General Code does not deny the 
formulation of special codes, which would 
widen and extend the purpose and scope 
herein stated. Such codes are generally mu- 
tual assistance agreements, based on the na- 
tional code, written for specified libraries, 
e.g., the members of a regional union catalog 
or bibliographic center, and for library systems 
of a similar type or of a geographic area, such 
as state library service (sometimes called “ex- 
tension service’), school systems, large public 
library branch systems, etc. 


Il. Definition of Pur pose 

The purpose of interlibrary loans is to make 
available for research and for serious study 
library materials not in a given library, with 
due provisions made by the lending library for 
the rights of its primary clientele. 


IL]. Responsibility 

1. Interlibrary loan service is a courtesy and 
a privilege, not a right, and is dependent upon 
the cooperation of many libraries. Because ot 
the cost of the service and the conflict in de- 
mands for certain classes of material, the 
interlibrary loan service should be restricted 
(especially when borrowing from large re- 
search libraries) to requests that cannot be 
filled by any other means. 

2. In the interest of furthering cooperative 
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research both the borrowing library and the 
lending library are responsible for understand- 
ing and abiding by the purpose and limitations 
of such loans; it is especially desirable that the 
lending library interpret as generously as pos- 
sible its own lending policies. 

3. As applied to research for advanced de- 
grees, it is assumed that the candidates in any 
institution will choose dissertation topics ac- 
cording to the resources at hand and not those 
which will involve attempting to borrow a 
large part ot the necessary library resources 
trom other libraries. 

4. It is assumed that the borrowing library 
will carefully screen all applications for loans 
and that it will reject those which do not con- 
torm to the Code. 


IV. Conditions of Loans 


1. The safety of borrowed materials is the 
responsibility of the borrowing library from 
the date of their arrival in that library to the 
date of receipt back by the lending 
library. 

2. In the case of loss of damage the borrow 
ing library is obligated to meet the cost of re- 
pair, rebinding, or replacement (including 
processing costs), or to supply a replacement 
copy, whichever is preferred by the lending 
library. 

3. The borrowing library is bound by any 
conditions or limitations of use imposed by the 
lending library. If no specific conditions have 
been made, the borrowing library will sate- 
guard borrowed materials as carefully as it 
would its own. 

4. It is recommended that any limitations 
on use (such as “For use in library building 
only”) be based on the physical condition or 
the bibliographic character (e.g., rarity, fra- 
gility, uniqueness, etc.) of particular items 
rather than blanket restrictions on all materi- 


their 


als lent. 

5. Photographic reproductions should not be 
made of theses, manuscripts, or other unique 
materials on loan without first receiving per- 
mission from the library owning the original. 

6. Special conditions on the use of unpub- 
lished theses may be imposed by the lending 
library. These may include restrictions to 


use within the library building; permissiou re- 
quired from the author for the loan or repro- 
duction of the thesis; signing by the individual 
borrower of a “use sheet” in front of thesis. 
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V. Scope 

1. Almost any material possessed by a 
library, unless it has been acquired on terms 
which entirely preclude its loan or duplication, 
may on occasion be lent to or photographed 
for another library. The lender alone must 
decide in each case whether a particular loan 
or photographic copy should, or should not, be 
made. 

2. However, because of the purpose of inter- 
library loans, libraries should not request, 
especially of research libraries, the following 
types of materials (unless asking under a 
special cooperative agreement): Current fic- 
tion; currenkh issues of periodicals (some 
libraries may be willing to lend current issues 
ot foreign or little used periodicals) ; inexpen- 
sive items currently purchasable in this coun- 
trv; books for class use; a high percentage ot 
the books basic for a thesis being written for 
the borrowing institution; current books for 
which there is anticipated a recurring demand 
in the borrowing library. 

3. Moreover, libraries ought not request, 
especially of research libraries, excepting 
under unusual and explained circumstances the 
following types of materials: extremely rare 
books; a very large number of titles at one 
time for one applicant; music to be used in 
public performance; works dificult and ex- 
pensive to pack, ¢.g., newspapers. 

4. Furthermore, libraries should be pre- 
pared to have their requests unfilled if the 
material requested is considered by the owning 
library to be too rare, fragile, irreplaceable 
(manuscript or other unique item) or if it is 
of a collection which cannot leave the prem- 
ises; is in great demand, either actual or 
immediately anticipated; or is a microfilm or 
other photographic reproduction for which the 
original material or another film copy is not 
easily available for replacement copying. (Ct. 
Appendix V: Policy on the Interlibrary Lend- 
ing of Microfilm.) 


VI. Expenses 

1. Payment of transportation costs both 
ways, including insurance, is to be met by the 
borrowing library except where agreements to 
the contrary exist. 

2. It may be necessary for some libraries to 
add a flat service charge per transaction for 
professional and clerical services rendered. 

3. The borrowing library may require, de- 
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pending upon its policy, total, partial, or no 
reimbursement of expenses from the applicant 
for whom the transaction was negotiated. 

4. Payment of costs is normally made at the 
conclusion of each transaction by the borrow 
ing library enclosing the sum in stamps with 
the notice of return shipment (not with the 
material itself) or periodically on receipt of a 
bill from the lending library. 

Note: In order to avoid the use by some 
libraries (including many government li- 
braries) of expensive shipment by express- 
collect, the borrowing library may arrange 
to send with its requests the estimated post- 
age tor book-rate shipment. 

5. In order to keep expenses as low as pos- 
sible, especially clerical costs, it is recom- 
mended that standard ‘abor-saving devices (cf. 
Appendixes I and Il) and unifotm procedures 
especially designed for interlibrary loans be 
utilized. 


VIL. Placement of Requests 

1. Libraries should apply first to the nearest 
institution known or expected to possess the 
Special care must be taken, 
however, to avoid asking the larger libraries 
to support an undue proportion of the inter- 
library loans. Unless mutual agreements are 
operative, avoid concentrating requests upon a 
few libraries. : 

2. When it is not known where the desired 
material is, or might be located, a regional 
union catalog or the National Union Catalog 
at the Library of Congress may be consulted. 
(Cf. Appendix IV for list of addresses.) 


desired material. 


VIII. Information Required on Requests 


1. Materials requested must be described 
completely and accurately, following accepted 
bibliographic practice (see VIII.3 below). 

2. Items requested should be verified and 
sources of verification given. (Cf. Appendix 
III for standard abbreviations of sources of 
verification.) When verification is impossible, 
because of lack of bibliographic tools, the 
statement “Cannot verify” should be made 
and the original source of reference be cited, 


including page reference. If this provision is 


disregarded, and the bibliographic data appear 
to be incorrect, the request may be returned 
unfilled. 

3. Specific information required for requests 
is: 


a. BOOKS or pamphlets: 


1. Full author entry, corporate or per- 
sonal; when personal, supply full 
names, or at least the correct surname 
and initials of forenames if full names 
are not ascertainable. 

2. Title, exact and full enough tor posi- 
tive identification. 

3. Edition, when a particular one is 
sought. Specify “Any edition” if such 
is satisfactory. 

4. Imprint, including place of publica- 
tion, publisher (if known) and date. 

5. Volume number if part of a set; give 
title of set if different from individual 
title. 

6. If part of a series, give title ot the se 
eries and the serial nun ber of the item. 


b. SERIALS: 


1. Exact title of the serial, complete 
enough for positive identification. 
2. Volume number. 
Date of volume; 
or if issues are separately paged, give 
also the number and/or date of the 
issue wanted. 
4. Inclusive pagination of article de- 
sired, if this information is available. 
5. Author and title ot the article, or sub- 
ject if the title is not known. 
Note: Occasionally special and gov- 
ernment libraries will withhold this 
information in order to protect their 
organization's research interests. 

4. For foreign language material, author 
and title, and/or serial title, must be in the 
language ot the version desired, not in trans- 
lation. In the case of non-Roman alphabetic 
languages, this information should be trans- 
literated. For Oriental languages, and other 
languages admitting of several transliterations, 
the transliteration should be accompanied by 
slips giving the author and title in the original 
script, supplied by the applicant for the loan. 

5. If the applicant’s name, status (occupa- 
tion or other identifying description), and 
purpose are given on the request, the loan 
frequently may be obtained when otherwise it 
might be refused. This information may be 
required by some lending libraries. 

6. If there is a date by which the material 
must be received to be useful, this should be 
indicated on the request. 


if very recent volume 
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7. It is recommended that the borrowing 
library in initiating requests use standard 
multiple-part carboned unit-request forms, 
utilizing window envelopes, as approved in 
principle by the ACRL. Their use is de- 
scribed below. (Cf. Appendix II for further 
description. ) 

a. If forms cannot be used, the same prin- 
ciples should be followed in request cor- 
respondence, particularly in respect to 
giving only a single title per letter sheet. 
It is understood that use of the multiple- 
part unit-request form described below 
does not. necessarily apply to loans with- 
in a cooperative agreement system which 
has its own special forms and procedures. 
It is recommended, however, that librar- 
ies within such a system abide by the 
provisions below when making requests 
of libraries outside their “system.” 

. Use of the multiple-part unit-request 
form: 

1. Each request form should contain only 
one book-title or one volume of a 
serial. 

The name and address of both the 
borrowing and lending library should 
be on each unit-request. 

The first 3 parts of the request form 


are to be sent to the lending library 
as the initial request. 

Several unit-request forms may be 
placed in one envelope (window en- 


velopes are recommended). How- 
ever, do not add to a unit-request 
form any information or question re- 
garding a different request. 

. Selt-addressed gummed standard in- 
terlibrary loan shipping labels (cf. 
Appendix I) should be enclosed for 
each unit-request. (Enclose 2 for 
each request to be shipped by express.) 

. It is an added courtesy to enclose a 
stamped self-addressed, or window 
envelope for the lending library to use 
in answer to requests. 

8. Adil correspondence and shipments should 
have “Interlibrary Loan” conspicuously placed 
on the envelope and shipping label. To save 
on clerical costs it is recommended that, in the 
use of forms and shipping labels, the librarian 
handling interlibrary loans be addressed by 
title: Interlibrary Loan Librarian, rather than 
by name. 
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IX. Photographic Substitution 

Time may be saved in filling the reader's 
request if, in the application for a loan, will- 
ingness is indicated to purchase a photographic 
reproduction as a satisfactory substitute should 
the original material be unavailable for inter- 
library loan. This is especially applicable to 
periodical and newspaper articles and to type- 
script theses. 

2. The type of photographic duplication (as 
a substitute) that is acceptable (¢.¢., photo- 
stat; microfilm—negative or positive; record 
print; etc.) and the maximum price the bor- 
rowing library is willing to pay can appropri-’ 
ately be indicated on the original request. If 
preferred, tne lending library may be asked 
to quote the estimated cost.of such a substitu- 
tion before filling the order. 

3. Photographic duplication in lieu of inter- 
library loan may be complicated by interpreta- 
tions of copyright restrictions, particularly in 
regard to photographing whole issues of peri- 
odicals or books with current copyrights, or in 
making multiple copies of a publication.* 

4. Any request, therefore, that indicates ac- 
ceptability of a photographic substitution, 
under the conditions described above, should 
be accompanied by a statement with the signa- 
ture of the applicant attesting to his responsi- 
bility for observing copyright provisions in his 
use of the photographic copy.* 

5. Requests indicating acceptability of photo- 
graphic substitute in lieu of interlibrary loan 
that comply with the above provisions are to 
be considered bona fide orders for copying 
services. The lending library, if equipped to 
do so, may fill such orders with no further 
correspondence or delay. 


X. Shipment of Loans 


In the shipment of materials on inter- 
library loan use the least expensive method of 
transportation. Keep in mind the reliability 
and speed ot the method, and the physical and 
bibliographic condition of the material being 
sent. 

2. There is no commitment on the part of 
the borrowing library, unless otherwise di- 


* These statements on photographic substitution are 
based on the “Gentlemen's Agreement” written in i935 
by the National Association of Book Publishers (re- 
affirmed in 1938 by its successor the Book Publishers 
Bureau) and the Joint Committee on Materials for Re- 
search (representing the libraries). For the text of this 
agreement see the Journal of Documentary Reproduction 
2:29-36, March 1939. 
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rected, to use the same method of shipment 
adopted by the lending library if it can return 
the item just as reliably, safely, and quickly at 
less cost. It is emphasized, however, that 
UL. S. Postal Regulations require that type- 
script or manuscript materials be sent first 
class mail, or they may be sent by express. 
Note: Shipping by express by the lending 
library merely as a convenience in collecting 
transportation costs is not justified due to 
its much higher costs. 

3. Proper attention should be given to the 
preparation of materials for shipment to in- 
sure their safe and unharmed arrival at the 
intended destination. This heavy 
protective covering and proper addressing. 

a. Books should be protected by the use of 

corrugated paper or cardboard, covering 


involves 


all edges and corners especially well, plus 


heavy wrapping paper. Pretabricated 


shipoing bags, af used judiciously (keep- 


ing in mind weight of the bock, shipping 
distance, and the routes or postal offices 
known to be excessively hard on ship- 
ments) may be considered tor use as a 
labor saving device. 

Pamphlets or works of a similar nature 
may be sately shipped in cardboard rein- 
forced strong manila envelopes or in pre- 
fabricated shipping bags. 

Microfilm reels should be kept in their 
original cardboard containers and sent in 
special shipping boxes, or wrapped as 
caretully as books. When microfilms are 
returned they should be on the reels 
originally sent, as well as in the original 
cardboard containers (which are in ef- 
fect the covers of a book) containing the 
title and call-number. 
The borrowing library 
least the same care in preparing materials 
for return shipment as was given by the 
lending library in preparing the original 
shipment. 


should give at 


XI. Insurance 

1. It is recommended that especially valuable 
shipments be insured, the lending library de- 
termining the amount of insurance. When 
shipping to another country, e.g., Canada, 
shipping experience recommends registering 
(for quick passage through customs) rather 
than insuring. 

2. When returning materials the borrowing 
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library should insure and /or register the ship- 
ment for at least the amount stipulated by the 
lending library. 

3. Where the volume of transactions war- 
rants, blanket parcel post insurance provided 
by private insurance companies might well be 
considered. 


XII. Duration of Loan 


1. The duration of loan is normally calcu- 
lated to mean the period of time the item is 
to be in the borrowing library, disregarding 
the time spent in transit. 

2. The loan period is often limited to two 
weeks for books and one week for unbound 
periodical issues. However, some libraries 
grant longer initial loan periods as a matter 
of policy or under, very special circumstances. 


NIIP. Re newal 


1. Renewal requests should not be encour- 
aged. 
not be asked for without a specific explanation. 
It should be remembered that the borrowed 
material was originally acquired for the use 
of the owning library's clientele, and should 
be available on its shelves. 

2. The renewal request should reach the 


In any case a second renewal should 


lending library on or before the date due. 
3. The lending library should answer the 
borrowing library's renewal request promptly. 
If renewed, the lending library indicates the 
new due date or the renewal period granted. 


XIV. Recall 


Material on loan is subject to recall at any 
time at the discretion of the lending library. 
The borrowing library should comply prompt- 
ly. 


XV. Notification and Acknowledgment 


1. If the lending library cannot send the 
material requested, it is expected that it notify 
the requesting library promptly, giving the 
reason why the material is unavailable. 

2. When the lending library fills a request, 
a notification of shipment should be sent sepa- 
rately trom the material itself (to alert the 
receiving library to probable date of arrival). 
On this notice of shipment the lending library 
gives the following: date and method of ship- 
ment, including the amount of insurance cover- 
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age (if any); date material is due or loan 
period ; charges to be refunded, if any. 

Note: To expedite return shipments the 
lending library is wise to enclose with the 
shipment-notification a self-addressed 
gummed shipping label (or two, if shipment 
is to be by express). 

3. In return shipments the borrowing li- 
brary sends, separately trom the material it- 
self, notification giving the date and method of 
shipment, including insurance coverage (if 
any). 

4. Acknowledgments: Experience recom- 
mends that except for extremely valuable ship- 
ments, or those from a foreign country, no 
acknowledgment of receipt is necessary. 

However, if there is undue delay in receipt 
of the item (date of shipment is stated in the 
notification of shipment) the receiving library 
(whether borrowing or lending) has the re- 
sponsibility ot notifying the sending library so 
that a search may be initiated promptly. In 
such a case, notification to the shipping library 
may be made, when using the multiple-part 
forms, on the verso of the “interim report” 
sheet or “return notice” sheet; or otherwise 
by post card or letter using abbreviated biblio- 
graphic description. 


XVI. iolations of the Code 


Continued disregard by a borrowing library 
of the provisions of this Code is sufficient 
reason for another library to decline to lend 
to said library. 


Appenpix | 


Standard Interlibrary Loan Shipping Label 
Spe cifications: 


Size: 3” * §”, tor easy filing in standard 
library equipment. 

Spacing: Address of receiving library to 
occupy center and major portion of label. 
Address of sending library to be at left edge, 
near top, preferably printed at right angles to 
that of receiving library and rest of printing 
on the label. 

Postal Regulations: Words “Interlibrary 
Loan” and “Books” to be printed clearly at 
top. “May be opened for postal inspection” 
and “Return postage guaranteed” to be 
printed at bottom of label, preferably in type 


differing from rest of printing on label. 
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“Mailed under Sec. 34.83 P.L. & R.” to be 
at top of label, in distinctive type, providing 
the library is entitled to mail under its pro- 
visions. This postal regulation is for non- 
profit, public libraries so cannot be used by 
commercial, special libraries. 

Instructions: Methods of shipment, includ- 
ing insurance valuation note, to be pre-printed, 
for quick checking, at bottom of label. 

Color: Light enough to show typing clearly. 
Large libraries may wish to have a distinctive 
color to aid in prompt sorting and distributing 
of interlibrary loans. 

Self-addressed Labels: A library should 
send the library at the other end of the trans- 
action a gummed, self-addressed, pre-printed 

sor pre-typed shipping labef when expecting an 
interlibrary loan volume to be shipped to it, 
either on loan or as return of a loan. 

Aprenpix II 


Standard Interlibrary Loam Request Form 
(Accepted in Principle, July 1951, by the 
ACRL Board of Directors) 


USE OF THE FOUR-PART, CARBON 
INTERLEAVED, 5” x 8 UNIT- 
REQUEST FORM, Using Window- 
Envelope (See next page for Sample) : 

Part 4 (white): “Request,” sent’ with 
Parts B and C as initial request; it becomes 
the lending library's final record. 

Part B (yellow): “Report,” used by the 
lending library to answer the request; it be- 
comes the borrowing library's final record. 

Part C (pink): “Interim Report,” used by 
the lending library when necessary for delay- 
in-shipment reports, such as: “In use, hold 
placed (will send later).” 

If it is not so used, Part C is returned to 
the borrowing library either with Part B or 
with the material shipped. 

It then becomes the borrowing library's 
“Renewal Request,” when renewal is neces- 
sary. 

It is Part C which acts as a “flyer” be- 
tween the two libraries involved. It may be 
discarded at the transaction’s termination. 

Part D (goldenrod): “Notice of Return,” 
retained by the borrowing library until the 
material borrowed is ready for return. Filled 
in with method and date of shipment, it is sent 
separately to the lending library as return 
notification. 
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of request Remats 


___[ INTERLIBRARY LOAN REQUEST - According to the ALA Interlibrary Loan Code eal 


REPORTS Checked by 


Microtiim © Photoprint 
BOOK RATE Express Collect 


| NOT SENT BECAUSE 
! For use of Status Nevin Library 
Gaus No Author (or Periodical utle. vol and year) Could supply Microfilm () Photoprint . 4 
In use now hold placed* 
O Temporarily missing being searched® 
@ i Tide (with author and peges tor periodical articles) (incl edition, place and date) | [) Ovher e 
Os suggest you request of 
Ww P cons.der cance ed 


‘ Dette vol returned 
tome Other 

RENEWALS reset tock on 
| C: Interim Report) 
J Requested on 


ty for sor of sor Stompe poyment of 
compo, weer CHECKED BY. 


{| Rete: Vo of receipt return required The recewng library RENEWED TO 
of costs thowd 


INTERLIBRARY LOAN BOOKS | 
Mailed ander 


Sec PL OR 


a 


Corvaths, Oregon 


Oregon State College 


— Express Collect 
— Express Prepaid 


From Library 


Moy be opered for postal imepection 
Revere postage guaranteed 


— BOOK RATE 
——Parcel Post 


Ineured Value 


For rare materials, Part D could be used 
for acknowledgment of receipt. 

It may be discarded at the end of the trans- 
action. 


Procedure: 

1. The borrowing library types the required 
information on the left two-thirds of the four- 
part form. Additional information or special 
considerations may be placed under “Re- 
marks” or on the reverse of the form; in the 
latter case, check “Over,” on the bottom. 
The librarian initiating the transaction should 
sign or initial the request next to “Checked 
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2. The borrowing library sends Parts 4, 
B, C in a window envelope to the lending 
library; it also encloses a_ self-addressed 
gummed shipping label. Part D is retained 
as the initial record of its request. 

Note: Several unit-requests, fully filled in, 
may be included in one envelope. 

3. The lending library fills in and checks on 
all three parts, the appropriate information 
under the form's “Reports” section; it retains 
Part 4 and returns Parts B and C to the 
borrowing library. 

If the material is being shipped, Part B, 
together with a self-addressed gummed ship- 
ping label, is sent separately from the ma- 


Sample: 
o 
ont C 
; | Library Sent by 
of form Omer 
DAT E 
a 
= 
1 
| 
| 
| 
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terial, thus alerting the borrowing library of 
its imminent arrival. 

Part C may be sent with Part B or may be 
used as a packing slip for the shipment. 

Note: Part C is designed to be sent ahead 
of Part B if there is to be a delay in shipping 
the requested material. 

4. The borrowing library uses Part C to 
request a renewal, if necessary. ‘The lending 
library returns Part C with new due date or 
renewal refusal. 

The borrowing library uses Part D as 
notification of return shipment of the material, 
thus making Part B its final record of the 
transaction. 


Appenpix III 


Standard Abbreviations of 
Sources of Verification 


\g. Ind Agricultural Index 
Biological Abstracts 
BM(ocld, sup., new) British Museum Catalogue 
N Bibliothéque nationale. Catalogue 


eneral 

Bib. Ag. Bi Biography of Agriculture 
(USDA 

Bibliographie der deutschen Zeit 
schriftenliteratur .. . 

Bib. esp. Bibliografia general espafiola e 
Lispano-americana 

Bibliographie de la France 

Bibliographie der fremdsprachigen 
Zeitschriftenliteratur 


Bib.deut. Zeit. 


Bib. France 
Bib. fremd.Zeit. 


Biblio “Biblio,” catalogue . . . fran- 
Gaise . 

Bot. A. Botanical Abstracts 

Bot. Z. Botangches Zentralblatt 

Brinkman Brinkman’'s catalogus van 
boeken . . . 

Brunet Brunet. Manual du libraire . . . 

CA Chemical Abstracts 

CBI ‘ umulative Book Index 

Chem. Z. Chemisches Zentralblatt 

DBV Deutsches Bucherverzeichnis 

Deut.nat. Bibl. Deutsche Nationalbibliographie 

Doc. Diss. Doctoral Dissertations Accepted 
by American Universities 

EM Excerpta Medica 

SR Experiment Station Record 

Ed. Ind. Education Index 

Eng. Cat. English Catalogue of Books 

Ener. Ind. Engineering Index 

Evans Evans. American Bibliography 

Graesse Graesse, Trésor des livres rares 


et precieux 


IM Index Medicus 

1A _ Ind. Industrial Arts Index 

Ics International Catalogue of Scien- 
tific Literature 

Int. Ind. International Index 


Jahres-Verzeichnis der an den 


Jah. deut.schr. 
deutschen Universitaten und 


Hochschulen erschienenen 
Schriften 

Kayser Kayser. "Vollstandiges Bicher- 
Lexikon 

Lc Library of Congress. Cumulative 
Catalog (and supplements) 

LC-Ser Library of Congress. Serial 
Titles newly added .. . 

LC-Subj. Library of Congress. Cumulative 
Subject Catalog 

Lorenz Lorenz. Comleane général de la 
librairie francaise 

NUC National Union Catalog (at LC) 
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PAIS Public Affairs Information Serv- 
ice 

PTLA Publishers Trade List Annual 

Paglianini Paglianini. Catalogo generale 
della liberia italiana 

Palau Palau y Dulcet. Manual del 
librero hispano-americano 

Psych. A. Psychological Abstracts 

RG Readers’ Guide to Periodical 


Literature 

RSL.-Per. Royal Society of London. Cata- 
logue of the Periodical Publi- 
cations in the Library 


RSL-Sci. Royal Society of London. Cata 
logue of Scientific Papers. 

SA-A Science Abstracts Sect. A. 
Physics Abstracts 

SA-B Science Abstracts Sect. B. 

. Electrical Engineering Ab- 

stracts 

SPFG List of the Serial Publications of 
Foreign Governments 

STC-P Pollard. A Short-title Catalogue 

STC-W Wing. A Short-title Catalogue 

Sabin Sabin. Dictionary of Books Re- 
lating to America 

ULN U tnion ist of Newspapers 

ULS Union List of Serials 

U.S. Cat. United States Catalog (and sup- 
plements) 

U.S. SG U. S. Surgeon General. ,Index- 
Catalogue of the Librar, 

WLSP World List of Scientific Peri- 

odicals 
Watt Watt. Bibliotheca Britannica 
ZR Zoological Record 


Appenpix IV 


Bibliographic Centers and Selected 
Union Catalogs 


National Union Catalog, Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Canadian Bibliographic Centre, Public Ar- 
chives of Canada, Ottawa, Ontario. 
Bibliographic Center for Research, Rocky 
Mountain Region, Public Library, Den- 

ver 2. 

Pacific Northwest Bibliographic Center, Univ. 
of Washington Library, Seattle 5. 

Philadelphia Bibliographical Center and 
Union Library Catalogue, Univ. of Penn- 
sylvania, 107 Engineering Building, Phila- 
delphia 4. 

Cleveland Regional Union Catalog, Thwing 
Hall, Western Reserve Univ., Cleveland 
6. 

California State Union Catalog, State Li- 
brary, Sacramento 9. 

Nebraska Union Catalogue, Nebraska State 
Library Commission, State House, Lin- 
coln 9. 

Union Catalog of Nonfiction in New Hamp- 
shire Libraries, State Library, Concord. 

Union Catalog of Material in Libraries and 
in Private Collections in New Jersey, 
New Jersey Public Library Commission, 
State House Annex, Trenton 7. 
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Ohio Union Catalog, Ohio State Library, 
State Office Building, Columbus 15. 
Vermont State-Wide Union Library Catalog, 
Vermont Free Public Library Commis- 

sion, Montpelier. 

Duke and State Union Catalog, Univ. of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 

Austria. Odésterreichische N ationalbibliothek. 
Vienna 1, Josefsplatz. 

Belgium. Bibliotheque Royale, Place de 
Musée, Brussels. 

Denmark. Statens Bibliotekstilsyn. Oden- 
segade 14, Copenhagen (. 

Finland. Helsingen Yliopiston  Kirjasto. 
(Helsinki University Library) Helsinki, 
Unioninkatu 36. 

France. Bibliothéque Nationale, 58 rue de 
Richelieu, Paris II. 

Germany. Offentliche Wissenschaftliche 
Bibliothek (formerly Preussische Staats- 
bibliothek) N. W. 7, Unter den Linden 
8, Berlin. 

Universitats- und Stadtbibliothek, Cologne. 

Great Britain. National Central Library, 
Malet Place, London, W.C. 1. England. 

Italy. Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale Vittorio 
Emanuele. Via del Collegio Romano 27. 
Rome. 

Centro Nazionale per il Catalogo Unico 
delle Biblioteche Italliane e per le Infor- 
mazione Bibliografiche. Rome. (Being 
established. ) 

The Netherlands. Koninklijke Bibliotheek. 
Lange Voorhout 34. The Hague. 

Norway. Universitets Bibliotek, Oslo. 

Spain. Biblioteca Nacional. Av. de Calvo 
Sotelo 20, Madrid. 

Sweden. Kungl. Biblioteket. Stockholm 5, 
Humlegarden. 

Switzerland. Bibliotheque Nationale Suisse— 
Schweizerische | Landesbibliothek. 15 
Hallwylstrasse, Berne. 

Zentralbibliothek Ziirich. Zahingerplatz 6, 
Ziirich 1. 
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Appenbix V 
Policy on the Interlibrary Lending 
of Microfilm 

(Statement Accepted by the ARL as a 

Committee Report, January 26, 
1952, at lowa City) 

The Committee on Interlibrary Lending ot 
Microfilm favors a liberal policy of microfilm 
lending. The principal provisions of such a 
policy are set forth below. It should be borne 
in mind that any one provision listed below is 
subject to the limitations implied in the other 
provisions. 

1. The conditions of loan set forth in the 
19§2 revision of the ALA Interlibrary Loan 
Code should apply to the interlibrary lending 
of microfilm. Specific reterence is made in the 
Code to the purpose, responsibilities, expenses, 
and duration of interlibrary loans. 

2. Positive microfilm should be lent freely 
and without restriction. 

3. Negative microfilm should be lent pro- 
vided the lending library owns the original, 
or has easy access to the original for re- 
photographing, and provided the original is 
not so fragile that re-photographing would 
damage it. Extreme care should be exercised 
in handling negative microfilm. 

4. Microfilm of manuscript material owned 
by another library should not be lent without 
the permission of that library except in in- 
stances where it is quéte obvious such permis- 
sion is unnecessary. The use of such material 
should be subject to the conditions imposed 
on the borrowing library by the report of the 
Committee on the Use of Manuscripts (Ap- 
pendix B, p.32, Minutes of the 37th Meeting 
of the ARL, Chicago, July 6-7, 1951). 

5s. The requesting library is required to 
name in the first application for a loan ot 
microfilm the type of microfilm reading 
equipment it has available tor use. Micro 
film should be restricted for use in the build 
ing where suitable equipment and supervision 
are available for its use. 

6. The minimum unit of loan will be one 
reel. Not more than four reels should be 
requested at one time. 
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By DOROTHY ETHLYN COLE 


Library School Studies, 1951 


Miss Cole is editor, “Library Literature,” 
The Wilson Company. 


ROM ALL of the theses submitted to library 
| gerade in the year 1951, the following 
were chosen as items of interest to the mem- 
bers of the various sections of ACRL. Bibl’o- 
graphic compilations, indexes to periodicals, 
checklists and imprint inventories have been 
omitted. Wath the exception of the Chicago 
theses, all are available on interlibrary loan; 
the Chicago theses are available only by pur- 
chase of a microfilm copy. Unless another 
degree is specified the items are all masters’ 
theses. 

The editor ot College and Research Li- 
braries is considering the feasibility of publish- 
Readers 
are invited to submit suggestions to the com- 


ing this list as an annual feature. 


piler for improving its content or organiza- 
tion. 


General Administrative Problems 


Andrews, Jane A. Staff Manual for the Cata- 
log Department of the University of Texas 
Library. (Texas) 

Hinkley, Mary E. The Role of the College 
Library in the Preservation and Organiza- 
tion of the Archives of its Own Institution. 
(Columbia) 

Keller, Richard L. 


versity Libraries of France. 


Survey of the State Uni- 

(Western Re- 
serve) 

Peeler, Elizabeth H. Functions and Duties 
of Faculty Library Committees in Colleges. 
(Columbia ) 

Ross, Jane E. The Problem of the Depart- 
mental Library with Reference to Biological 
Science Departmental Libraries of Colleges 
and Universities in the Philadelphia Area. 
(Drexel) 

‘aylor, Willie L. Manual of Procedure for 
the Periodicals Department of the Texas 
State College for Women Library. (Texas 
State College tor Women) 


Relations and Extension Services 


The Role of Radio in 


Public 


Anderson, LeMoyne. 
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Large College and University Libraries. 
( Llinois ) 

Hinton, Margaret O. An Evaluation of Col- 
lege and University Library Handbooks for 
Students. (Columbia) 

Stickle, Nellie R. Community Service Pro- 
grams of Selected Liberal Arts College 
Libraries. (Columbia) 

Wolf, Marjorie A. Library Extension Serv- 
ices of the Colleges and Universities in the 
United States; a Bibliographic Survey. 
(Western Reserve) 


Finance 

Broestl, John A. Revised Index for the Allo- 
cation of the University Library Book Fund 
to the Various Departments of the Colleges 
of Arts and Sciences and of the Graduate 
School of Western Reserve University. 
(Western Reserve) 


Selection and Acquisition of Printed Materials 

Budington, William S. The Obsolescence of 
Engineering Books. (Columbia) 

Deschamps, A. A., father. Selection of Ma- 
terials in the Field of Moral Theology in 
the Major Seminary Library with a List of 
Recommended Titles. (Catholic) 

Fleschuck, Anna J. Index of Forbidden 
Books of the Roman Catholic Church, De- 
scribed and Explained. (Western Re- 
serve) 

Johnston, Harold Garland. Guide to Books 
on the Drama for the College Library. 
(Michigan) 

Lentz, Robert T. Survey of Therapeutics 
Literature Files and Plans for the Develop- 
ment of a File at the Jefferson Medical 
College Library. (Drexel) 

Schechter, Stella J. A Study of Book Supply 
Agencies Employed by Eleven Small Col- 
lege and University Libraries in the Vicinity 
of Philadelphia. (Drexel) 

Siegel, Ernest 1. Core Collection of Reserve 
Books for College Libraries. (Pratt) 
Theriault, Lionel, father. Selection of Ma- 
terials in the Field of Dogmatic Theology 
in the Major Seminary Library with a List 

of Recommended Titles. (Catholic) 
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Problems of Nonprint Materials 

Grady, Marion B. Comparison of Motion 
Pictures and Books as Resource Materials. 
Ph.D. (Chicago) 

Little, Mary L. LP and the College Music 
Library. (Illinois) 

Menter, Raylene. A Program for the Estab- 
lishment of an Audio-visual Center at Ar- 
kansas Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege. (Illinois) 

Spence, Melville R. Classifying, Cataloging 
and Filing of Maps in College and Uni- 
versity Libraries. (Western Reserve) 

Stripling, Erma M. The Technical Organi- 
zation of Film and Visual Materials in 
College and University Libraries. (Co- 
lumbia ) 


Cataloging and Classification 

Ashbrook, Mary Louise. Survey of the Use 
and Classification of the Materials in Prot- 
estant Theylogical School Libraries in the 
United States. (Western Reserve) 

Frarey, Carlyle J. Subject Heading Revision 
by the Library of Congress, 1941-1950. 
(Columbia ) 

Gartland, Mary J. Study of Four Classifi- 
cations for Sociology. (Western Reserve) 

Grunwald, Rose. Subject Headings tor Cera- 
mic Engineering and Research. (Carnegie) 

Kremen, Dorothy E. A Survey of Subject 
Heading Lists for Chemistry Libraries. 
( Illinois) 

Milhous, Virginia A. Music in the Catalog 
Department of a Small College Library. 
(Drexel) 

Ocllrich, Gertrude. New Jersey State Author 
Headings: a Preliminary Study. (Colum- 
bia) 

Pritchard, Jennie D. The Practice of Simpli- 
fied cataloging in Large University and 
Reference Libraries. (Columbia) 

Willard, Margaret L. Examination of the 
Dewey Decimal Classification of Art Ma- 
terials with Particular Reference to the 
Library of the University of Texas. 
(Texas) 


Reference and Bibliography 

Ballantyne, Agnes L. Newburgh Collection 
of 16th, 17th and 18th Century Theological 
Books, with a Catalog, and Description of 
Fifty of the Authors. (Western Reserve) 

Banet, Charles H. Investigation into the 
Bibliographic Organization of Biblical 
Studies. (Michigan) 


Bloomfield, Masse. Application of the Auto- 
matic Punch Card to Bibliographic Work. 
( Pittsburgh) 

Bonn, George S. Study of Engineering Busi- 
ness Papers. (Chicago) 

Cooper, Lillian S. Botanical Societies and 
their Publications; a List with an Historical 
Summary. (Wisconsin) 

Crittenden, Sara N. Essay and General Lit- 
erature Index: an Evaluation with Analy- 
sis of the Books for 1936 Indexed Therein. 
(Florida) 

Havlik, Robert J. A Comparison of the 
Value of Chemical Abstracting Journals. 
(Illinois) 

Haymes, Mary F. Dissemination of Cur- 
rent Technical Information to the Research 
Personnel Served by an Industrial Library. 
(Carnegie) 

Ho, Don T. Union List of French Technical 
Periodicals in the Libraries of Philadelphia. 
(Carnegie) 

Ische, John P. Survey of M*dical Periodicals 
Devoted to Abstracting. (Pratt) 

McAnally, Arthur M. Characteristics of 
Materials Used in Research in United 
States History. Ph.D. (Chicago) 

Meier, Elizabeth L. Characteristics of the 
Laterature Used by Contributors to Ameri- 
can Sociological Journals. (Chicago) 

Morrow, Alma I. Publications of Land- 
Grant Institutions. (Columbia) 

Quinn, Edward W. Characteristics of the 
Literature Used by Authors of Books in 
the Field of Sociology. (Chicago) 

Ritchie, Marguerite. Analysis of the Docu- 
mentation of Civil Engineering Research to 
Determine the Serial Publications Most 
Frequently Used. (Catholic) 

Schaefer, Ruth L. An Evaluation of the 
Guides to the Sourées for the Study of the 
American Revolution. (Illinois) 

Talmadge, Robert 4. Practices and Policies 
of the Reference Department of Large Uni- 
versity Libraries Concerning the Prepara- 
tion of Bibliographies. (Illinois) 

Tolman, James R._ Bibliography and Re- 
sources of Idaho History. (Illinois) 

Voelker, Gertrude E. Periodicals in the 
Augustana College Library. (Michigan) 


Use of the Library 

Jones, Helen S. J. Manuscript for a Series 
of Filmstrips Instructing Freshmen in the 
Use of the University of Texas Library. 
(Texas) 
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Thurlow, Martha. The Use of the Subject 
Catalogs in the Biology and Chemistry De- 
partmental Libraries in a University. (Co- 
lumbia ) 


Evaluation of Collections and Services 

Allen, John C. Resources of the Syracuse 
University Libraries. (Illinois) 

Heard, J. Norman. Preservation and Publi- 
cation of Texana by the Texas State His- 

(Texas) 

The Resources of the 

University. 


torical Association. 

Jackson, William V. 
Libraries ot Northwestern 
(Illinois) 

Kepple, Robert R. Increasing the Usefulness 
of the College Science Library for Under- 

(Carnegie) 

Kivi, Karen. The William L. Clements Li- 
brary of Americana. (Illinois) 

Knight, Mattie M. Study of the Reference 
Collection and Service at Brigham Young 
University as it Fits the Teaching Pro- 
gram. (George Peabody) 

Leonard, Katherine E. Study of the Negro 
Collection in the Trevor Arnett Library at 
Atlanta University. (Atlanta) 

McLean, Margaret G. Evaluation of the 
Reterence Book Collection of the Trevor 
Arnett Library, Atlanta University. (At- 
lanta) 

Powers, Marjorie R. A Survey of the Col 
legiana Collections in the Libraries of the 
Pennsylvania State College, Temple Uni- 
versity, Swarthmore College, and Haver- 
ford College. (Drexel) 

Severance, Rosemary. American Library Re 

South African Languages. 


graduates. 


sources in 
(Illinois ) 

Springer, Nelson P. The His- 
torical Library at Goshen College, Goshen, 
Indiana. (Illinois) 

Van Benthuysen, Robert F. Study of the 
Microfilm Reading Facilities in a Selected 
Number of College and University Librar- 
ies in the Philadelphia Area. (Drexel) 


Mennonite 


Reading Pr oblems 
Garrett, Eunice P. 
College Libraries. 


Recreational Reading at 
(Drexel) 


Harrison, Madeline G. The Responsibility 
of the College Library for the Reading of 
the Freshman, with Specific Implications 
for Savannah State College Library. 
(Illinois ) 


Historical Studies 


Duncan, Anne M. History of Howard Uni- 
versity Library. (Catholic) 

Klingerman, Ethel M. Wilson College Li- 
brary, 1870-1950. (Drexel) 

Luckett, George R. History of the United 
States Naval Academy Library, 1845-1907. 
(Catholic) 

Methvin, Doris. A Study of the Duke Uni- 
versity Library. (Illinois) 

Straka, Mildred. An Historical Review of 
the Cataloging Department of the Colum- 
bia University Libraries, 1883-1950. (Co- 
lumbia) 

Williams, Casrie W. A_ History of the 
Krauth Memorial Library and Staff of the 
Lutheran Theological Seminary Library at 
Philadelphia, from.1764 to 1951. (Drexel) 

‘ 

Surveys 

Alexander, Sue P. A Study of the Libraries 
in Three Florida Junior Colleges. (Flor- 
ida) 

Curtis, George A. 
Services of the 
(Chicago) 

Mallon, Margery G. Survey of Temple Law 
School Library. (Drexel) 

Raser, Lois A. A Study of the Book Collec- 
tions of Three Small Church-Sponsored 
Schools. (Drexel) 

Reynolds, Mary V. 
College Library, 
(Drexel) 

Williams, Avery W. Survey of State College 
Libraries for Negroes in Mississippi. (At- 
lanta) 


Statistical Survey of the 
John Crerar Library. 


A Survey of Lynchburg 
Lynchburg, Virginia. 


Buildings 

Keilhola, Joan W. Modular Planning in 
College and University Library Buildings. 
(Drexel) 


Microfilm Edition of Wall Street Journal 


By arrangement with the publishers, Yale University is microfilming the Eastern Edition 
of the Wall Street Journal trom its beginning in 1889 to the present and on a continuing basis. 


Orders are now being accepted for positive microfilm copies at 8.4 cents per foot. 
for four reels to a year, each containing the issues tor three months. 


Plans call 
Microfilm copies of 1951 


issues will cost approximately $33.60. Orders should be sent to John H. Ottemiller, associate 


librarian, Yale University. 
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Studies in Progress 


Mr. Frarey is assistant librarian, Duke 
University Library. Miss Reed is librarian, 
Graduate Library School, University of Chi- 
cago. 


HE FOLLOWING studies have been re- 

by librarians and library school 

directors. Although they have been reported 

to be in progress, some may have beer com- 
pleted since the report was made. While no 
claim is made that all studies of interest to 
college and university librarians have been 
included, an effort has been made to list those 
which appear to be of wide appeal. Because 
of space limitations, bibliographic compila- 

tions, indexes to periodicals, checklists and im- 

print inventories have been omitted. Unless 

another degree or designation is specified the 
items are ail masters’ theses. 

General Administrative Problems 

Becker, Joseph. Preliminary Consideration 
in the Planning of a Documentation Center. 
(Catholic) 

Carhart, Forrest F., Jr. Study of Methods 
of Circulation Control in College and Re- 
search Libraries. ACRL Research Plan- 
ning Committee Study. 

Draper, Greta. A Study of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America Library Handbindery. 
(Catholic) 

Harvey, John F. Statistical 
Librarians. Special Study. 
lege) 

Hodgson, James G. 
library Loans. Special Study. 


Methods for 
(Parsons Col- 


Cost of Interlibrary 
(Illinois) 


Personnel 

Harvey, John F. Mobility Among Library 
Administrators; an Analysis of Who's Who 
in Library 1943 ed. Special 
Study. (Parsons College) 

Park, Wilmer R. A Comparison of the Li- 
brary Work and Academic Background of 
Student Assistants in Selected Departments 
of the University of Texas Library. 

(Texas) 


Service. 
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By CARLYLE J. FRAREY 
and SARAH R. REED 


Selection and Acquisition of Printed 
Materials 


Elliott, Doris. University Presses in Uni 
versity Library Exchange Programs: Prac- 
tices in Thirty-Eight Institutions Whose 
Presses Are Members of the Association of 
American University Presses. (Kentucky) 


Problems of Nonprint Materials 

Sears, Lawrence. Audio Materials in Col- 
lege and University Libraries; a Compara- 
tive Survey of Current Administrative 
Principles of Record Libraries in Six 
Major Colleges and Universities. (Catho- 


lic) 
Cataloging and Classification 


Cady, Lucille. Author Headings for the 
Official Publications of the State of Massa- 
chusetts. (Catholic) 

Dornberger, Betty. Author Headings for the 
Official Publications of the State of Texas 
(Part II). (Texas) 

Frarey, Carlyle J. History of Subject Analy- 
sis since 1850. D.L.S. (Columbia) 

Markham, H. Rowland. An Inquiry into the 
Environments of Ideas. Ph.D. (Chicago) 

Parks, Virginia B. Personal Contact between 
Cataloger and Reader in the Academic Li- 
brary. (Chicago) 

Smiley, Grace. Author Headings for the 
Official Publications of the District of Co 
lumbia. (Catholic) 

Vaught, Kathryn J. Author Headings for 
the Official Publications of the State of 
Texas (Part 1). (Texas) 


Reference and Bibliography 


Bray, Robert. Current Periodical Biblio 
graphical Services in Science and Tech- 


nology Published in the United States. 
(Catholic) 

Brodman, Estelle. History of Medical Bib- 
liography. Ph.D. (Columbia) 

Damaso, Consuelo. Outline of Philippine 


Printing from its Beginnings to the Pres- 
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ent with a Checklist of Philippine Im- 
prints. Ph.D. (Michigan) 

Kepler, John. Study of References in Politi- 
cal Science Journals. (Chicago) 

Linder, LeRoy H. History of the Develop- 
ment of Current National Bibliography. 
Ph.D. (Chicago) 

Payne, Kirby. An Analysis of the Docu- 
mentation of Geography Research to Deter- 
mine the Serial Publications Most Fre- 
quently Used. (Catholic) 

Schauber, Alice. An Analysis of the Docu- 
mentation of Physics Research to Deter- 
mine the Serial Publications Most Fre- 
quently Used. (Catholic) 

Towery, James G. Current Sources and 
Problems of Indexing Religious Periodical 
Literature in the United States. (George 
Peabody) 

Villalon Galdames, Alberto. Latin American 


Legal Bibliography. Ph.D. (Michigan) 


Use of the Library 


Brand, Charlotte. The Austin Public Li- 
brary and the University of Tgxas Student. 
(Texas) 

Evers, Madeline. An Investigation of Stu- 
dent Library Usage among the Recent 
Graduate Students of the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America. (Catholic) 

Harvey, John F. Investigation of Use Re- 
ceived by Books Charged out from Aca- 
demic Libraries. Special Study. (Parsons 
College) 

Marquis, Mary C. A Study of the Teaching 
of Library Facilities to College Students. 
(George Peabody) 

Alston, Annie M. Materials Used in Re- 
search by Scholars in the Field of United 
States History. (Chicago) 

Brown, Catherine. The Reserve Book Col- 
lection in College and University Libraries. 
(Carnegie ) 

Ho, Dorothy. 


A Survey of Farmington Plan 
Acquisition of French Books by Catholic 
University Library during 1948-49. (Cath- 
olic) 

Kennedy, Fenton. 
University Archives and Historical Collec- 
tions and Their Relationship with College 


A Study of College and 
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and University Library Administration. 
(Catholic) 

McGehee, Bonnie M. The Textbook and 
Curriculum Library. (Texas) 

Rawley, George R. The Public Services of 
College Libraries in Texas. (Texas) 

Stewart, Alberta. The Map Collection in 
the College and University Library. (Car- 
negie) 


Reading Problems 

Gangwer, Catherine. Differences in the 
Quantity and Variety of Voluntary Read- 
ing of Students at Georgia State College 
for Women as Related to Differences in 
Background. (Emory) 


Historical Studies 

Barbour, Madge. A History of the Goucher 
College Library, 1885-1949. (Catholic) 

Bidlack, Russell E. The History of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan General Library, 1837- 
18¢0. Ph.D. (Michigan) 

Irby, Margaret S. History of the University 
ok New Mexico Press. (Uexas) 

Kephart, John E. The Development of His 
Majesty's Stationery Office and the U. S. 
Government Printing Office;. a Compara- 
tive Study. Ph.D. (Michigan) 

Owings, Vivian. A History of the Library 
of Morgan College, Baltimore, Md. 
(Catholic ) 

Vann, Sarah K. Booksellers in the Literary 
Culture of the Atlantic Coastal Area dur- 
ing the 18th Century. Ph.D. (Chicago) 

Wagner, Lloyd. The History of the Lafay- 
ette College Library, 1832-1941. (Catho- 
lic) 

Surveys 

Cain, Stith M. A Survey of the Libraries of 
Methodist Four-Year Colleges. Special 
Study. (Central College, Fayette, Mo.) 

Stokes, Katharine M. Adequacy of the Li- 
brary of Western Michigan College of 
Education, Kalamazoo, for a Fifth Year of 
Study in Education. Ph.D. (Michigan) 


Buildings 
Parham, Paul. 
Library Buildings. 


A Study of Junior College 
(Texas) 
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appointed to continue the work of last 
year's committee, headed by Dr. Burton W. 
Adkinson, that submitted a Tentative Code 
for the Handling of Reference Inquiries Re 
ceived by Mail. The earlier committee re 
ported that although it did not have time to 
attack the issue of charging fees tor refer 
ence service, it hoped that the new committee 
would face this important problem and pre 
pare a set of procedures for study and action. 
The committee this year has also concen- 
trated on the code for the handling of reter- 
ence inquiries received by mail. At one 
meeting in Baltimore, attended by four of the 
six members of the committee, and through 
extensive correspondence, the tentative code of 
1951 was reworked and subjected to intensive 
criticism. In April a new draft was sent to 
more thar one hundred libraries and individ- 
uals to get the reactions of many librarians 
to the idea of such a code and to this draft in 
partiqular. In order to get the criticism of 
those who would most often be on the receiv 
ing end in any system of referral of reference 
inquiries as well as those who might have the 
most occasion to reter inquiries they receive, 
the draft was sent to the 45 libraries which 
are members of the Association of Research 
Libraries, to 46 state library agencies, to 6 
large public libraries not members of the 
ARL, and to a dozen other individuals whose 
opinions were thought to be valuable. The 
response was most impressive and the com- 
mittee wishes to go on record as showing its 
appreciation to all those who responded. 
Ninety-two individual replies, most of which 
represented the thinking of more than one per 
son, were received. A summary of the opin- 
ions and criticisms would be too extensive to 
incorporate in this report. It was clear, how 
ever, that most ot the ideas in the code repre- 
sented practices already in very general use 
and that the code would make a substantial 
contribution to reference service. Numerous 
specific criticisms have contributed to the code 
in its present form. A statement on the pur 
pose of the code has been incorporated as an 
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Report of the Committee on the 
Referral of Reference Inquiries 


Reference Librarians Section, ACRL, July 2, 1952 


\¢ THE SPRING of this year a committee was 
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introductory section and becomes an integral 
part of it. 

The committee recommends that the code 
be adopted by the section and that it be pub- 
licized widely through College and Research 
Libraries and other publications that will 
reach all types of libraries. 

The problem of charging fees for reference 
service was not investigated for two reasons: 
1) the entire time and energy of the com- 
mittee was needed to complete the code for 
the Handling of Reference Inquiries Re- 
ceived by Mail, and 2) the majority of the 
members of the present committee was not 
sympathetic to the idea of fees for reference 
service. The committee recommends, there 
fore, that a special committee be established 
to make this specific study and that repre 
sentatives of the Detroit Public Library, the 
John Crerar Library, the library of the 
Massachusetts Institute .of Technology, and 
the Library of Congress be invited to serve on 
it. The John Crerar Library is the only 
library known to the committee to be offering 
such a service at the present time. These 
other libraries have shown an active interest 
in it. 

This report and the code tor the Handling 
of Reference Inquiries Received by Mail, 
herewith, are respectfully submitted by 

Miss Mary N. Barton 

Miss Gladys F. Blakely 

Mrs. Grace H. Fuller 

Miss Beulah Mumm 

Mr. Walter W. Wright 

Miss Lucile M. Morsch, Chairman. 


Code for the Handiing of Reference Inquiries 
Received by Mail 

Submitted to the Reference Librarians Section, 
Association of College and Research Libraries, 
July 2, 1952. 

Purpose. This code has been prepared as a 
guide for the libraries that receive reference in- 
quiries by mail which for one reason or another 
they cannot satisfy. The most frequent reasons 
are either that the library receiving the inquiry 
does not have the necessary resources (either 
materials or personnel) or that the inquiry is 
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from a type of correspondent that the receiving 
library does not attempt to serve. For example, 
the Library of Congress and other large li- 
braries receive many inquiries from corre- 
spondents who might be as well, and in many 
cases better, served by the public libraries in 
the home towns of the correspondents. The code 
is not intended to discourage any library from 
giving any reference service that it can give. 
At its discretion, of course, a library may sug- 
gest sources to the inquirer instead of referring 
the inquiry directly. The code provides, how- 
ever, for the direct referral of inquiries that 
cannot be satisfied by the receiving library to a 
logical source of the information requested. 

The benefits resulting from the use of the 
code should be three-fold: the patron will be 
better served, the library that has failed to make 
its services known to all the people it is de- 
signed to serve will gain new patrons, and the 
responsibility of the referring library will be 
met by the proper routing of the inquiry. 

1. A library may refer to another library: 

a. Requests from correspondents who ap- 
parently have not used their own li- 
brary resources when there is reason 
to believe that such resources are ade- 
quate to answer the inquiry, e.g., re- 
quests fromm local residents sent to a 
university library when there is a 
public library in the town, cr requests 
sent to the Library of Congress from a 
city or town having a public library or 
state agency facilities. 

. Requests from its own patrons (i.¢., 
the people it is designed to serve) 
when its own facilities are inadequate 
and it is known that another library 
has special facilities or competence in 
the field. 

il. A library may refer to a state agency (i.¢., 
state library commission, state extension di- 
vision, etc.) : 

a. Requests from correspondents in that 
state when they cannot be referred to a 
specific library and there is reason to 
believe that the inquiry can be 
answered or properly referred by the 
state library agency. 

Requests from correspondents in other 
states when there is reason to believe 
that unique resources within that state 
are needed, and the referring library 
does not know which specific library 
is equipped to handle it. 
III. A library may refer to a government agency 
or other organization, society or institution: 

a. Requests for information or data in a 
particular field that cannot be referred 
to another library or a state library 
agency (see I and II above) when the 
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organization to which the inquiry is 
being referred has special facilities or 
competence. 

. Requests that can be satisfied by a 
publication of the organization that 
the referring library believes to be 
available for free distribution. 

1V. A library does not refer to another library: 

a. Requests from its own patrons (i.¢., the 
people it is designed to serve) unless 
its own facilities are inadequate. 

. Requests that it is uniquely, or best, 

able to answer to the extent that its 
own policy permits. 
Requests from libraries, unless its own 
resources are inadequate and another 
library is known to have better facili- 
ties or greater competence in the field 
of the inquiry. 
Requests for information that the in- 
quirer probably ought to obtain 
through his own efforts (¢.g., informa- 
tion for theses and student papers, book 
reviews, answers to contest questions, 
etc.) In most instances the inquirer 
would be advised to utilize the re- 
sources of his own local libraries. 

. Requests for services which libraries 
generally do not give, such as medical 
or legal, advice, ete. 

. Requests that cannot be deciphered or 
are so vague that it would be impossi- 
ble to answer them without clarifica- 
tion. 

V. A library suggests as other sources, without 
referring the original inquiry: 

a. An individual (his name and address) 
who is likely to be the best or only 
source of information needed to answer 
a serious research question. In excep- 
tional cases, when the individual has 
agreed to accept such requests the in- 
quiry may be referred directly to him. 
An outside research worker (including 
a library employee working on his own 
time) or commercial agency, when no 
fee service is available within the li- 
brary, and the question would involve 
an excessive amount of work or spe- 
cial competence not available in the 
Library (¢.g., newspaper searching, 
genealogical research, preparation of 
bibliographies, translating, appraising 
collections of books and art objects, 
etc.) 

VI. When a library refers an inquiry, it notifies 
the correspondent of the disposition of his 
request and sends the original inquiry with 
an explanatory statement to the library or 
other organization to which the inquiry is 
being referred. 
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Brief of Minutes 


The ACRL Board of Directors 


Meeting June 30, 1952, in New York 

Present were officers and directors, section 
and committee chairmen, ACRL representa- 
tives on ALA Council, and several invited 
President Ellsworth presided. All 
present had been furnished brief mimeo- 
graphed reports on the work of most ACRL 
committees and a detailed report on finances. 
(These are available on request to ACRL 
members from the headquarters office.) 

Committee on Administrative Procedures. 
Since the chairman was absent, Mr. Hamlin 
stated the problem of policy in getting better 
support for very weak college libraries. It 
appeared clear that ACRL should not attempt 
to accredit. It might exert a constructive in- 
fluence by working with and through existing 
accrediting organizations. 

Committee on Audio-Visual Work. Flem- 
ing Bennest reported one-third returns ow a 
questionnaire sent to nearly 2000 institutions 
regarding their tacilities, organization, and 
Reasons for thé delay in returns 
were discussed. 

Committee on Interlibrary Loans. Mrs. 
Margaret Uridge reported for the chairman 
that SLA had accepted the new code in princi- 
ple, as had the American Theological Library 
Association. The National Association of 
State Libraries did not vote on the code, and 
the Catholic Library Association 
Mr. Ellsworth said that the 
Association of Research Libraries had ac 
cepted the principle of the code but did not 
pass on the code as a group. (Note: the 
ACRL Board otf Directors had approved the 
code, which is printed elsewhere in this issue, 
The code was like- 


guests. 


programs. 


action by 
was not known. 


by a mail vote in May. 
wise approved a few days after the meeting 
by the ALA Council.) As recommended in 
the committee's report the Board voted to 
dissolve the Committee on Interlibrary Loans 
as of August 31, 1952. It was the sense of 
the meeting that a standing committee on this 
subject might become moribund, and that 
other interlibrary loan problems could be han- 
dled by another ad hoc committee, to be 
established when needed. 


Buildings Committee. Robert 


Chairman 


Muller reported that the highly successful 
Library Building Plans Institute held in Co- 
lumbus had turned in $226.27 instead of the 
$22.27 reported in the document. He re- 
quested budget provision ($500.00) to pay ex- 
penses of a few people who had no personal 
reason for attending the next _ institute. 
Mr. Ellsworth thought the members of the 
former Cooperative Committee had stayed 
away from Columbus out of courtesy. Ex- 
perts were stated to grow like weeds, and a 
new crop was always coming along. College 
and Research Libraries tor January 1953 will 
be largely a buildings issue. 

Committee on Constitution and By-Laws. 
Mr. Kelley reported the revisions in the con- 
stitution which were later approved at the 
ACRL Membership Meeting (see minutes 
ot the membership meeting). The commit- 
tee felt that separatian of the ALA and 
ACRL fiscal years was not good, or should 
be studied further. , 

Committee on Duplicatss Exchange Union. 
Since no committee member was present, Mr. 
Hamlin said that the Union appeared to be 
performing a useful function to a group of 
smaller libraries. 

Committee on Financing COLLEGE AND 
RESEARCH LIBRARIES. Miss Herrick 
stressed the need for advertising revenue it 
membership distribution is to be continued. 
She felt a great deak more could be done in 
the library equipment field, and requested 
people to speak up for advertising in College 
and Research Libraries when placing orders 
with nonadvertisers. Mr. Tauber said the 
advertisements were coming in so well that 
the executive secretary thought the October 
issue should have 16 extra pages. He knew 
that more ads could be obtained from pub- 
lishers. The question of a business manager 
was to be discussed by the editor, incoming 
president, and secretary. Mr. Hamlin briefly 
described some inconclusive communications 
with the Canadian Library Association con- 
cerning bulk distribution of College and Re- 
search Libraries to its members on a cost 


basis. 
Committee to Study Materials for Instruc- 
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tion in the Use of the Library. The request 
ot the chairman that the committee be dis- 
missed was accepted by the Board. Its full 
report (available on loan only from ACRL 
Headquarters) showed that different methods 
of teaching library use required divergent and 
original materials. 

Committee on Membership. No report 
was presented because this committee termi- 
nates its activity in July, by a previous vote of 
the Board. Mr. Severance spoke briefly on 
progress with the new ACRL state repre- 
sentatives. He was seeking the right person 
to direct this work. As a Southerner he was 
particularly aware of the need for ACRL to 
operate state and local level. As 
rapidly as possible key people are being 
selected as state representatives. 

Committee on Publications. Mr. Hamlin 
noted the remarkable progress made with the 
ACRL Monographs series under the leader- 
ship of David Maxfield. 

Committee on Recruiting. The need for 
the committee was questioned since the sub- 
ject was covered by the Joint Committee on 
Library Work as a Career, but no action 
taken. The possible usefulness of fraterni- 
ties in recruiting was discussed. Mr. Lyle 
described the large national meeting of Alpha 


on the 


Beta Alpha in the spring and praised its 
founder, Eugene Watson. 
Research Planning Committee. 
Kaplan reported that the application for funds 
for a research planning conference had been 


Chairman 


turned down. No one had been found to do 
a study of the relative desirability of full-time 
or part-time faculty in library schools. Mr. 
Naeseth might undertake the study of 
thesis topics in cataloging (with regard to 
current cataloging problems). Some interest 
had been aroused in a proposed series of 
manuals in various subject fields studied from 
the point of view of cataloging, reference, 
clas-ification, etc. College and Research Li- 
braries would publish a list of research in 
progress on college and reference topics (see 
elsewhere in this issue). Mr. Kaplan was 
much interested in problems brought to the 
committee by ACRL Headquarters and the 
outgoing chairman. The committee was help- 
ing in efforts to secure foundation funds for 
a series of experimental projects. It had 
persuaded Mr. Jesse to do a study of the in- 
fluence on library planning of the defunct Co- 
operative Committee on Library Building 
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Plans. The committee was to consider three 
research projects presented by Columbia Uni- 
versity Library staff members (Use of Micro- 
print in Relation to the Storage Library by 
Miles O. Price; Catalog Use: Theory and 
Fact by Carlyle J. Frarey; and Federal Doc- 
uments: Cost of Processing Copies Received 
on Deposit by Fleming Bennett with Anne S. 
Sauter and Raissa Silverman). Mr. Kaplan 
felt the presentation of problems such as these 
was a long step toward finding the people to 
make the studies. 

Committee on Statistics. Chairman G. 
Flint Purdy commented on the usefulness of 
January publication of the statistics. Earlier 
publication was a marked improvement al- 
though accuracy and analysis both suffer. 
Compilations had included only a small num- 
ber of Catholic institutions because their 
financial statistics were considered not comp- 
arable. Mr. Purdy now withdrew from 
that position and planned to include more 
Catholic institutions. In the past statistical 
forms had been sept to many libraries not 
included in the puolished lists, in order to 
build up a file for research at headquarters. 
Since the file had been used very little, he 
suggested the list might he restricted and this 
objective eliminated. Mr. Lyle spoke out 
strongly against withholding information as 
confidential, particularly salary data. In most 
cases the librarian is responsible, and he some- 
times classes as confidential data that is public 
information in state documents. Discussion 
centered on this evil and methods of combat- 
ting it. Mr. Hamlin mentioned the increased 
activity of state associations in collecting sta- 
tistics on all colleges. These groups looked to 
ACRL for leadership and for statistical blanks. 
Mr. Purdy felt that his committee could 
handle this additional work. Several present 
expressed high praise of the statistics. 

Brief reports were made by ACRL repre- 
sentatives on various joint committees. In 
response to questions, Mr. Wright commented 
on the progress being made by the Council of 
National Library Associations on (1) stand- 
ardization of transliteration of the Cyrillic 
alphabet, (2) library education as it relates 
to special libraries, (3) protection of cultural 
and scientific resources, and (4) promoting 
the acceptance of standing orders by the 
Superintendent of Documents. 

In response to questions about his work, 
Mr. Hamlin reported periods of occasional 
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Progress of ACRL outside 
the home office was slow, and recognition at 
ALA Headquarters of ACRL or other divi- 
sional programs seemed slight. It was fer- 
haps natural but regrettable that ALA staft 
should be interested in and support central 
ALA activities at the expense of divisional 
programs, which are just as much warp and 
woot of the ALA program. 

In spite of the heavy deficit budgeted the 
previous year, ACRL would probably end the 
vear safely in the black (see Brief of Minutes 
ot the Membership Meeting). Membership 
losses from increased ALA dues were less 


discouragement. 


than expected, probably because of member- 
ship distribution ot College and Research 
Libraries. In February the divisions were 
given to understand that any increased rev- 
enue from memberships would be shared by 
ALA at the time of the July Conterence, but 
action had been postponed until October. 
The Board discussed the problem of budget 
tor the year ahead when the basis of support 
tor both the past and future years remained 
uncertain. Doubt was expressed of the 
wisdom ot having the ACRL Executive Sec- 
retary located at ALA Headquarters instead 


of on a university campus. (Adjourned.) 


Meeting July 3. 1952 in New York 

Present were officers and directors and 
several guests. In the absence of Treasurer 
Shaw, Mr. Ellsworth, who presided, and Mr. 
Hamlin had jointly 
budget, copies of which were distributed (re- 


prepared a_ tentative 


produced here as amended and adopted). 
Initial query was why the proposed budget 
didn't balance. Mr. Hamlin said that income 
Was conservatively estimated and included no 
provision for tunds other than membership. 
Over $2000 was coming to ACRL trom other 
sources in 1951/52. ‘There is every indica- 
tion that ACRL will receive a good deal more 
Mem- 
bership distribution of the journal should in- 


than $18,000.00 tor the current year. 


crease receipts trom dues a good deal in the 
next twelve months. Mr. Hamlin explained 
the T.1.A.A. income figure as the sum he paid 
to ACRL for his retirement. This was 
matched by the ACRL, of course, and paid 
out to T.L.A.A. It was not true income, but 
the treasurer thought the matter best handled 
in this way. 

Under expenditures, Mr. Hamlin explained 
that the separate budget for College and Re- 
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search Libraries had not yet been drawn up. 
$3,750.00 was a maximum figure and would 
probably be reduced considerably. Careful 
estimates would be presented to the director 
at Midwinter. 

As the sums allotted the sections and com 
mittees were read off, it was noted that some 
ot these groups might not need any funds and 
that a sizeable sum always reverts at the end 
ot the year. The large sum of $700.00 tor 
the Publications Committee will finance 
turther issues of the 4CRL Monographs and 
is in a sense a loan as the group is budgeting 
an expected $700.00 of income from the same 
committee. As an economy, Mr. Maxtield 
planned to bill only once a year for standing 
Initial expenses of the Monographs 
might seem large, but the series was paying 


orders. 


its way and providing a great service. 

President Ellsworth explained the $850.00 
allotted to General Administrative Expense 
as partly tor the president's travel on ACRL 
business, for the treasurer's travel if needed, 
for speakers at the ACRL general session, 
and, of course, for unforeseen eventualities. 
Mr. McAnally commented on the importance 
ot having the president and executive secre 
tary travel, and felt it was not sufficiently 
known that they had funds for the purpose. 

Mr. Hamlin stated that the salary figure 
was determined by the ALA classification and 
pay plan (staft of two plus part-time clerical 
help). Discussion was critical of the classifi- 
cations. It was voted that the incoming 
president negotiate with Mr. Clift on the 
matter of increasing the salaries of Mrs, 
Shepherd and Mr. Hamlin. It was also 
suggested he consult with the Public Libraries 
Division regarding the salaries of ACRL 
personnel. one 

Mr. Hamlin requested direction regarding 
attendance at P.N.L.A. at Victoria in Sep- 
tember, an expensive trip. He was told to 
go there as well as to Southeastern in Atlanta. 

The budget was formally adopted as dis- 
cussed and amended (see printed version). 

President Ellsworth sought advice on the 
method to be followed in preparing future 
budgets, but none was forthcoming. 

Mr. Hamlin questioned the wisdom of 
keeping a balance of nearly $10,000.00 in a 
checking account. He felt a part of this 
ought to be in a readily available investment, 
perhaps a savings account, where it would 


earn interest. With care ACRL might get 
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3% safely. “Phe new treasurer and the execu- 
tive secretary were requested to negotiate the 
matter. 

Mr. Hamlin requested direction about the 
annual report. Last year he had prepared a 
full ACRL report, which included something 
from each section and committee chairman. 
The product of more than a score of people, 
the document was long and dull. It was 
therefore mimeographed, sent to officers and 
chairmen, and made available to the member- 
ship only on request. If the report had not 
made such dreary reading, he would have pub- 
lished it in the official journal. Comment was 
unanimous that the report should be in Col- 
lege and Research Libraries. Mr. Hamlin 
was directed to synthesize and summarize the 
reports of other officers in an attempt to get 
uniform style and reader interest. Full re- 
ports from chairmen should be loaned on re- 
quest. 

Discussion turned to ACRL chapters. The 
status of the New Jersey Library Associa- 
tion's College and University Section as a 
chapter of ACRL was in doubt. The Board 
solved any question by a formal vote that it 
be established as an ACRL chapter. The 
first chapter, in the Philadelphia area, had 
been voted in the previous fall. South- 
eastern’s college section was weighing the 
pros and cons of afhliation. ACRL did not 
require or want elaborate chapter organiza- 
It was a device to bring the national 
organization closer to individual members. 
A chapter ought to be able to call on national 
committees and national officers tor coopera- 
tion, just as they in turn might get coopera- 
tion from the chapters. The usefulness of 
SLA chapters was cited by Mr. McAnally 
as a lesson for ACRL. 

The research projects under development 
through the headquarters office which re 
quired foundation support were briefly §re- 
viewed. A group of librarians had met in 
Chicago for the better part of a day to dis- 
cuss the selective bibliography proposal spon- 
sored by Mr. Pargellis. The Board appro- 
priated $500.00 (if needed) to match the 
$500.00 appropriated by the American Coun- 
cil of Learned Societies for continuing study 
of the proposal of a selective catalog upon 
which Mr. Hamlin, Mr. Pargellis, and others 
have been working. 


tion. 
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Finally, the Board members turned again 
to the problem of divisional financial support 
by ALA. President Ellsworth stated that 
nothing more would be known about the new 
until after the 
Another year of 


dues scale and allotments 
ALA fiscal year had closed. 
waiting seemed to be the only practical course. 
Mr. Hamlin was queried on the possibility of 
accepting associates in ACRL who would help 
support the division, but who would not be 
members. This was a possible and admittedly 
radical proposal to equalize the present situa- 
tion whereby ALA accepts membership dues 
of which no portion goes to the divisions. It 
seemed only fair that the should 
likewise be free to accept support from indi- 
viduals who are interested only in them. 
Misunderstanding or error was primarily re- 
sponsible for the large number of cases ot 
college people who belonged to ALA and to 
no division. Any time put in on checking 
these memberships, particularly institutional 
memberships, to see whether or not allotment 
to ACRL had been made, was unproductive 
labor. The Board felt that the revenue in- 
volved was important and voved that the execs 
utive secretary is instructed by the Board ot 
Directors to make a study of ALA member- 
ship records to determine what colleges and 
universities with institutional memberships in 
ALA are not ACRL members, so these insti- 
tutions may be reminded to allot to ACRL. 
It was agreed that Mr. Ellsworth as the 
about-to-be past president should recommend 
names for incluion in Who's Who in 
Ameri-a, and Board members were invited to 
give him their personal recommendations. 
ALA's new attitude against programs at 
the Midwinter Meeting was criticized and 
policy for ACRL considered. What would 
Midwinter be without any programs at all? 
The policy was unfair to the rank and file, 
many of whom could attend Midwinter but 
not a distant annual conference. ACRL ofh- 
cers would inevitably be criticized because the 
new ALA policy has not been given much 
publicity. There was general expression of 
opinion in favor of some ACRL program 
meetings at Midwinter in 1953. Mr. Sever- 
ance and Mr. Hamlin promised to write sec- 
tion chairmen about programs. (Adjourned.) 


divisions 


—Arthur T. Hamlin, Executive Secretary. 
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Income 


ALA allotments to ACRL from dues . $18,000.00 


Executive Secretary, TIAA premium 


Monographs 700.cO 
. . $19,060.00 
EXPENDITURES 
College and Research Libraries sub- 
vention ieee $ 3,750.00 
Annual conference expenses . 250.00 
Council of Natl. Library Assocs. dues 10.00 
CNLA American Standards Committee 
239 5.00 
Joint Committee on Library Ww ork as 
a Career §0.co 
Cooperative Committee Bldgs. Study 
E xpenses 200.00 
ACRL Monographs 700.00 
Section Expenses: 
75.00 
Junior College 100.00 
Pure and Applied Science . 100.00 
Reference ..... Pius 100.00 
‘eacher Training 75.00 
University 75.00 


The annual college 


of CERL. 


who needs the figures early for budget or other purposes. 
It is hoped that they can be mailed before December 31, 


proof form. 
guaranteed. 
to the ACRL headquarters, 


last spring. 
all over the United States. 


ACRL Budget as Discussed, Amended, and Adopted — 195253 


Preprint of the Annual Statistics 


and university library statistics will appear in the January 


ACRL Committee on Audio-Visual Work 


The ACRL Committee on Audio-Visual Work undertook a census of audio-visual services 
Its questionnaire was mailed to the librarians of institutions of higher education 
In many cases librarians undoubtedly had to forward the ques- 


Committee Expenses: 


Administrative Procedures ...... — 25.00 
Constitution and By- 25.co 
Duplicates Exchange .............-- 25.00 
Financing College and Research Li- 

Prep. and Qual. for Librarianship 25.c0 
Publications (See 4CRL Monographs) 
Committee on Selective Bibliography 

(Pargellis Proposal) ............. 500.00 
150.00 

Officers’ Expenses: 
General Adm. Exp. including Travel $50.00 
Executive Secretary TIAA ......... 720.00 
Executive Office Expenses: 
Salaries (2}), social security, etc. . 12,350.00 
Travel Expenses of Executive Secre- 

Addressograph Plates .............. 125.00 
New Office Equipment .............. 100.00 
Communications, Supplies, ete. ...... 500.00 

$22,585.00 


Adopted July 3, 


1953 issue 
Pre-prints will also be sold at fifty cents each as a convenience to any librarian 
The pre-prints will be in galley 
but that date is not 
Any who wish these galley proof pre-prints should send a note to that effect 
The American Library Association, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 
11, Illinois, and enclose with the order fifty cents in stamps, coin or check. 


tionnaire to the heads of other departments where audio-visual materials were handled. 
It is hoped that any who were overlooked in the mailing will notify the chairman, who 


will be glad to supply a copy of the questionnaire. 


He, in turn, hopes that all those who have 


not yet returned the completed questionnaire will do so at once so that the Committee can 


make its findings and proceed with other constructive work. 
Fleming Bennett, chairman, University of Arizona Library, 


should be addressed to: 


Tuc son. 


ence 
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ACRL Business Meeting 
Brief of the Minutes 
July 2, 1952, New York 


The annual business meeting followed the 
general session, which was addressed by Dr. 
Judah Goldin and President Ralph E. Ells- 
worth. In the absence of Treasurer Shaw, 
Mr. Hamlin spoke briefly on the financial 
situation of ACRL. The latest figures avail- 
able on the ALA books were only for March 
31. Not included were many items of ex- 
pense incurred before that date. He had pre- 
pared careful estimates, however, which in- 
dicated that the budgeted deficit for the year 
(more than $5,000.00) was turning into a 
modest credit balance. Income for the 
year ($16,300.00 on budget estimates) would 
be well above $20,000.00. Expenditures 
($21,300.00 on initial budget; more added 
during the year) would not be greatly in 
excess of $19,000.00. These balances were 
caused by the development of income sources 
other than membership dues (nearly 15% of 
the total tor 1951-52), and by frugality on the 
part of all in the use of authorized funds. 

Membership distribution of College and 
Research L braries could be repor.ed as more 
successful than anticipated even though t was 
to begin only then with the July issue. The 
Association had weathered a year of opera- 
tion without benefit of the u:ual subscription 
funds, which are paid in advance. It had 
good advertising support, and the new pol'cy 
was undoubtedly building up ACRL member- 
ship and membership receipts. 

The ACRL Monographs have sold very 
well. In a year or two they will probably 
represent an important accomplishment. The 
system of state representatives for ACRL, 
which begins this fall, may do a great deal 


to bring the national Association closer to 
the individual member and to make it more 
useful to the individual. Two ACRL chap- 
ters are now in existence, the Philadelphia 
chapter and the New Jersey state chapter. 
Finally, members should feel very free to 
write to their ACRL office in Chicago which 
has a genuine interest in and concern for any 
professional problems, large and small, of the 
membership. 

President Ellsworth announced the elec- 
tion returns (see page facing Cover II for 
names of the newly elected officers). 

Mr. Kelley of the Committee on Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws presented an item of busi- 
ness which had originated at the previous 
annual meeting and proposed .a constitutional 
amendment. It was felt that present provi- 
sions gave too much authority to the com- 
mittee. In this the Board of Directors and 
the committée concurred and recommended 
that certain deletions be made in the Consti- 
tution to remedy the fault. 

On the motion of Mr. Kelley it was unan- 
imously voted that the phrase “upon a written 
recommendation of the Committee on Consti- 
tution and By-Laws appointed by the Presi- 
dent” be deleted from Article 1X and from 
Article X of the ACRL Constitution. 
(Note: To become effective the amendment 
must be published in College and Research 
Libraries prior to the next annual meet ng 
and again approved by a two-thirds majority 
of members then present.) The meeting ad- 
journed, 


Arthur T. Hamlin, Executive Secretary. 


Library Building Plans Institute 


Tentative plans for the Second Library Building Plans Institute sponsored by the ACRL 


Library Buildings Committee are being made. 


If sufficient interest is expressed, the Institute 


will be held on February 1 and 2 at the Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago as a preconference 
activity of the 1953 Midwinter Meeting of the American Library Association. 

Librarians interested in presenting their plans for criticism or in attending the Institute are 
asked to write immediately to Howard Rovelstad, Member, ACRL Buildings Committee, 
University of Maryland Library, College Park, Maryland. 
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By ARTHUR T. HAMLIN 


Annual Report of the ACRL 
Executive Secretary, 1951-52 


Introduc tion 


The principal business of the Association for the past year is made a matter of published 
record through the Briefs of the Meetings of the ACRL Board of Directors. In addition, 
| have reported on developments freely through the A4CRL Quarterly Newsletter. For 
many topics this report is therefore limited to the barest summary. 

Those who wish the full printed record of the Association’s personnel and activities will 
find its officers listed in almost any issue of College and Research Libraries, and its com- 
mittees and personnel, as well as other basic data, in the December 1951 4LA Bulletin. 
The Summary Reforts ot the Midwinter and Annual ALA Conferences record the programs 


and essential business handled, as do the published Proceedings. 


sections issued newsletters. 


In addition, some of the 


My first annual report (1949/50) coveréd the Headquarters Office only and was printed 
in CLRL. The report for 1950/51 included committee and; section reports, and was long 


and tedious in places. 
members who made a special request tor it. 


It was therefore mimeographed and distribuced only to officers and to 


At the recent meeting of the Board of Directors your secretary was instructed to prepare a 
full report for publication in College and Research Libraries and was given wide latitude in 


handling reports from chairmen. 


In this I have sought only to do justice to their views. 


Many of these reports were largely or wholly written from file material in the Headquarters 


Office. 


The past year will always be recognized as 
one of some decisive accomplishment. We 
College 
without encounter- 


began membership distribution of 


and Research Libraries 
ing severe financial problems; in doubling the 
circulation of the journal its usefulness to li- 
brarianship was greatly increased and the As- 
sociation The Publications 
Committee began the 4CRL Monographs, a 
The Research 


Planning Committee got down to constructive 


strengthened. 


new series of great promise. 
work which gives expectation of future accom- 
plishment. The annual statistics of college 
and university libraries were made available 
in the January CERL, 
earlier in proof form for those who needed 
to use the figures for budget work. The 
first ACRL chapters were established. The 
first ACRL Buildings Institute was held in 
Columbus, and went well. The Interlibrary 


issue of and even 
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Loan Code was successtully revised and the 
principle of a unit form for general use was 
established. Although Association expendi- 
tures rose sharply over the previous year, in- 
come was proportionately increased. The 
growth of from nonmembership 
sources is healthy. The new Pure and Ap- 
plied Science Section made an excellent start 
with a useful program of investigation and 
publication. Several other sections may like- 
wise look back on considerable accomplish- 
ment. 

This list represents hardly a beginning on 
the problems which should be met. However, 
ACRL is on the right path. As it utilizes 
the services of more and more members, it 
will advance faster, and as members partici- 
pate more widely, their professional needs 
will be better known and receive more atten- 


income 


tion. 
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Membership 


During the current fiscal year approxi- 
mately 4500 members joined ACRL. This 
small increase over last year (approximately 
100) in spite of increased ALA dues is 
attributed directly to membership distribu- 
tion of College and Research Libraries. The 
activity of the Committee on Membership 
under Chairman John E. Burke necessarily 
waned after the Midwinter Meeting when 
the decision was made to give up the com- 
mittee in July. Its functions will be carried 
on by the new organization of state repre- 
sentatives with broader responsibilities. 

The ACRL Office and Mr. Burke collab- 
orated on a statement of the committee objec- 
tives and suggested procedures in membership 
drives. The chairman sent to the state chair- 
men a series of letters with useful informa- 
tion and suggestions. 

Procedures used in building membership 
must, of course, vary widely. A_ technique 
suitable for Nevada isn’t necessarily good for 
New York. The drive and resourcefulness 
ot state chairmen also varies. Some sent out 
letters to hundreds of prospects, and others, 
quite possibly, did nothing. 

As in previous years many colleges took 
institutional membership in ALA and did not 
request or get membership in any of the divi- 
sions. The new ALA membership card now 
indicates whether or not a divisional member- 
ship is included. The ACRL office checked 
through the ALA membership files for college 
libraries that belonged to no division and sent 
most of these a note suggesting “free’’ mem- 
bership in ACRL. 

During my several years at Headquarters 
there has been very little cooperation between 
ALA membership promotion (principally 
through its committee) and ACRL promotion 
or, so far as | know, promotion by other divi- 
sions. This work needs thorough review. A 
continued lack of cooperation would be tragic. 


Financ es 

Since a Treasurer's Report will not be 
available for several months when all the 
books will be closed, I have prepared this 
informal review from available figures. 

At the beginning of 1948-49 the Association 
had slightly more than $6000. This grew to 
$11,500.00 in three years, and remained practi- 
cally stationary last year. In the summer of 
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1951 the Board budgeted for the year ahead 
expenditures of over $21,000.00 against income 
of $16,300.00. It did this in reasonable ex- 
pectation that two or three thousands of 
budgeted expenditure would revert, as in pre- 
vious years, and that income would un- 
doubtedly be higher than estimated. A deficit 
was expected, however, and the only specula- 
tion was how large this would be. After the 


adoption of the budget a new ALA classifica- 
tion and pay scale increased ACRL salary 


commitments considerably. ALA charges for 
services to College and Research Libraries 
were not reduced as was hoped would be the 
ease, and the new ALA dues scale met heavy 
criticism which threatened to reduce member- 
ship receipts to divisions and possibly even to 
the parent organization. The picture was very 
gloomy last winter. 

All these fears were, happily, without foun- 
dation. Membership increased in number as 
well as in average paid per member, and dues 
will bring nearly $3000.00 more than esti- 
Various other sources of income were 
developed; these will more than 
$2000.00. On the expenditure rigid 
economy .was cheerfully exercised by all con- 
cerned, and the net result is that the final 
Treasurer's Report is expected to show a sub- 
stantial balance for the year. 

The income realized from minor services 
and publications is significant. Many oppor- 
tunities exist for a professional association to 
perform worthy services which produce in- 


mated. 
produce 
side 


come. 

For example, there are library surveys. 
Likewise, there are publications. The 4CRL 
Monographs Series is sold at extraordinarily 
low prices because nearly all the labor con- 
sists of the contributed services of talented 
and devoted ACRL members. This Series 
will grow in service to the library profession 
and may well be of substantial assistance to 
the Treasury. I believe that intelligent and 
aggressive leadership in ACRL will over the 
years develop a series of such projects which 
are eminently useful professionally speaking, 
which do not place heavy burdens on any 
individual or institutional member, and which 
together produce a modest stream of income 
to pay for additional membership services. I 
hope that in ten years income from such 
activities will nearly equal income from mem- 
bership dues. 
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Any organization needs a cushion or back- 
log for current operations and for emergen- 
cies. The sum can be relatively small for 
ACRL, which has a parent body. It is as 
much a sign of poor management to go on 
building annual surpluses without plan, as to 
indulge in regular deficit spending. The 
amount of cushion, or stable bank account, 
desirable for ACRL is open to debate, but I 
personally doubt that current operations 
justify a sum much above $15,000. 


Divisional Support by ALA 


The complicated, cloudy, and unsatisfactory 
financial relationship of ALA to its divi- 
sions continues more complicated, cloudy, and 
unsatisfactory than ever, but habituation dulls 
the sense. ALA Headquarters interpretations 
of divisional allotments from _ institutional 
dues under the new scale rendered certainly 
illegal the previous uncertain legality of the 
divisional support plan. The principal officers 
ot ALA and the divisions have been in igno- 
rance of aspects of the application of the 
tormula by the ALA Accounting Office. 

The recommendation of the ACRL Board 
of Directors for a simple across-the-board 
split of the membership dollar has been in-, 


formally considereq by ALA, but no reply ' 


has been received. Simplification is certainly 
long overdue as complexity breeds mistrust. 
Correction of gross error in the present for- 
mula should not be made to await a complete 
review several years hence. 

There is no justification for a situation in 
which the division does not know what its full 
share of the membership dollar will be at the 
end of the current year, and so cannot budget 
with any certainty for the year ahead. The 
subject of divisional support is not being 
faced, and the lack of clarity on this most 
important point is weakening the whole ALA 
organization, 

The formula was originally devised to re- 
late divisional support directly to the ALA 
dues paid by the divisional members. This is 
certainly an excellent principle; only the 
application of the principle is faulty. 


College and Research Libraries 


In July a decisive step was taken as we 
began the distribution of College and Re- 
search Libraries to all ACRL members who 
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pay ALA dues of $6.00 or more. This had 
long been an ACRL goal. The wider distri- 
bution means wider reading and, in turn, an 
inevitable increase in professional competence 
among the membership. The step is also an 
additional tangible membership service, and 
will indirectly tend to improve the present 
high quality of contributions to C&RL. 

This desirable step was not taken years ago 
because of the obvious financial problem in- 
volved. The story of this has lessons for 
other Association projects, so a brief review 
and forecast seem desirable. 

Members may recall that the decision of the 
Board of Directors to distribute CARL was 
made final only after investigation and report 
by a committee chairmaned by Stanley 
Gwynn of the University of Chicago Library. 
This group estimated that a net annual in- 
come of $3900 should be realized from ad- 
vertising, or $975 per issue. July 1952 re- 
ceipts were only a few dollars short of that 
figure, and indications for October are that 
the sum will be exceeded. The present goal 
is a minimum of $5000 afnually from adver- 
tising in order to finance larger issues. 

Mr. Gwynn’s committee estimated that 500 
new members would be attracted by the serv- 
ice, and produce $1500 for College and Re- 
search Libraries use. We will never know 
how much influence journal distribution has on 
membership, of course, but ACRL has had a 
small but significant gain in numbers during 
the first year of increased dues. Probably.200 
memberships have come from this source, and 
the number should rise sharply in 1953. 

The report estimated an income of approx- 
imately $3000 from nonmember subscriptions 
and extra copy sales. Approximately $3100 
was received from this source during the past 
year. 

Other major committee estimates have to 
do with savings effected by distribution. The 
need for a newsletter is eliminated. The 
reduction in billing and subscription record 
keeping at once cuts $1200 from the annual 
bill from ALA for these services. While 
paper and printing costs increased 
sharply in the past two years, these are offset 
by the increase in dues. 

In summary, College and Research Librar- 
ies will always require a subsidy of between 
three and five thousand dollars, but much of 
this can be charged off to the elimination of 
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other necessities such as the newsletter and 
the increased membership receipts. I believe 
that with careful management and wide mem- 
bership cooperation in speaking for advertise- 
ments, this membership distribution will cost 
less than two thousand dollars (net) or less 


than fifty cents a member. At least, those , 


figures are practical goals at this time. 

Incomplete figures for the journal this 
year show an expected credit of more than 
$7400 against a budgeted expenditure of 
$10,245. This is a godd showing for opera- 
tions when subscriptions from members had 
practically ceased and only one issue could 
charge the higher advertising rates which go 
with wider distribution. 

It would be gross error to let financial 
details overshadow the editorial quality of 
CYERL. The service of Dr. Tauber and his 
editorial staff is an example to all librarians. 
The very considerable reputation of our 
journal has been made entirely by these 
people. College and Research Libraries grows 
progressively more useful and sets a stand- 
ard for journals of all professions. I am 
personally grateful to the editor for his un- 
failing kindness and cooperation, and every 
member should share this sense of gratitude. 
Were it not for the long hours regularly given 
by the editorial board, we would have no 
College and Research Libraries at all, on any 
distribution basis. 

Much credit is also due the Committee on 
Financing C&RL chairmaned by Mary D. 
Herrick. This group helped to prepare ad- 
vertising copy and two flyers to promote the 
journal. Six areas of possible advertising 
revenue were set up and divided among com- 
mittee members (supplies; equipment; rare 
books; new scholarly books; microprint mate- 
rials; related fields such as buildings and 
miscellaneous). A standard form reply card 
was drawn up for use in soliciting advertise- 
ments by mail. Individual members worked 
with the Headquarters Office in soliciting 
advertisements. This cooperation is princi- 
pally responsible for the present bright picture. 


Chapters 


The first two ACRL chapters were estab- 
lished during the year. The Philadelphia 
chapter includes librarians in the metropolitan 
area, and the New Jersey state chapter in- 
cludes college reference librarians 
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throughout the state. The progress of these 
two units will be watched with interest, par- 
ticularly by other potential chapters, now in 
the embryo stage. 

Trips 

During the year I visited at least forty dit- 
ferent libraries in fifteen states, attended four 
state and regional library association meei- 
ings, several national educational conferences, 
and a number of smaller meetings of librar- 
ians and library school classes. Several visits 
were made at the special request of institu- 
tions with particular problems. This type of 
service is very much appreciated. 

This represents somewhat less “getting 
around the country” than customary or desir- 
able, but correspondence and essential Associ- 
ation business must come first. 


Informational Services 

Relatively little was done to build up the 
office collection of forms, policies, reports, etc., 
of American college libraries. Annual reports 
and staff newsletters come regularly, but 
statements of policies and yrograms, except as 
contained in these, are cot.spicuously and re- 
grettably absent. ‘Such materials all go into® 
the general ALA Library, as they should. 
This collection and its able librarian, Miss 
Helen Geer, render invaluable help in an- 
swering the regular stream of inquiries which 
comes to Headquarters. 


Surveys 

The Survey of the Library of the Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame was completed by Dr. 
Louis R. Wilson and Frank A. Lundy. Your 
secretary wrote one chapter of this and par- 
ticipated in much of the discussion and negoti- 
ation. The manuscript was prepared for pub- 
lication in the ACRL Office. Wryllis E. 
Wright and I jointly prepared a detailed 
survey of the Army War College Library 
(unpublished ). 

* * 

No accounting can be made now of my 
time spent in helping develop major projects 
for foundation financing. This activity will 
bear no regular fruit, but appears to be an 
important responsibility. 

The ACRL Quarterly Newsletter was 
brought to an end with the issue for May 
1952. Communications from the Headquar- 


ters Office will be continued in C&RL. 
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The annual ballot was incorporated suc 
cesstully with the May issue. Results of this 
election are given with the list of officers 
printed elsewhere in this issue of College and 
Research Libraries. 

As an ALA staff member your secretary 
participates in much general association busi- 
ness. It matters little whether a letter is 
addressed to ALA or ACRL, if the subject 
is the responsibility of the one office or the 
other, so is it sent. To the best of my know!l- 
edge the record for referral of correspond; 
ence 1s spotless on both sides. 

The annual report tor the last year cov 
ered the responsibilities of the ACRL Office 
to ALA, and little change has been noted. As 
previously reported, the classification and pay 
plan is unrealistic when applied to ACRL 
staff. It remains a real pleasure and source 
ot strenuth to be close to other divisional 
executive secretaries, who have similar prob- 
lems. We have held intormal meetings at 
regular intervals tor the solution of com- 
mon problems. I am particularly grateful 
for the constant cooperation and help of the 
officers and particularly the two executive 
secretaries of the Public Libraries Division 
during the past year. I am likewise indebted 
to Mr. Clift for his unfailing attention to any 
ACRL problems brought to him, and to 
members of his staff for their cooperation. 
They have made ALA Headquarters a pleas 
ant home tor ACRL. 


Administrative Procedures Committee 


(Ralph HW. Parker, Chairman) 


This group was formerly known as the 
Committee on Budgets, Compensation, and 
Schemes of Service. It was renamed at the 
1951 annual conference, and the chairman was 
instructed to prepare a redefinition of the 
statement of purpose. It is generally agreed 
that the principal responsibility of the group 
es in the maintenance of library standards 
and budgets. The committee has been work- 
ing on the relationships between ACRL and 
accrediting agencies. It seems fairly clear 
that ACRL cannot enter the accrediting field 
but should work with and through existing 
regional and professional accrediting associa 
tions. The group has had some contact with 
the National Commission on Accreditation. 

The committee has collected some intorma- 
tion on the participation of librarians in the 


work of regional accrediting associations. It 
is clear that ALA or ACRL should be con 
sulted more by accrediting organizations con 
cerning standards for libraries, instructions 
for teams to visit libraries, and the selection 
ot personnel to investigate libraries. 

The problem tacing this committee is ex 
traordinarily difficult, and rapid progress can 
not be expected. (ATH) 


Committee on Audio-Visual HW ork 
(Fleming Bennett, Chairman) 


This committee was set up a year ago at 
the suggestion of the ALA Audio-Visual 
Board. Its work so far has been focused on 
gathering information, which will then be 
used in determining an intelligent program. 

A caretully prepared questionnaire was 
sent to 1726 college and university libraries 
in March. Only about one third had been 
returned at the time of the New York Con- 
ference. The committee expects to publish a 
report of its findings during the year ahead 
and to formulate its program. College li 
braries have been backward .in recognizing 
these new media. This committee therefore 
has a great opportunity for service. 


Buildings Commitice 
(Robert H. Muller, Chairman) 


In addition to the answering of many letters 
from librarians with building problems, the 
committee (1) sponsored an open meeting at 
the ALA Midwinter Meeting, (2) conducted 
an Institute on Library Building Plans on the 
campus of Ohio State University, April 25 
and 26, 1952, and (3) continued its project of 
gathering, compiling, and publishing of data 
on college and university library buildings. 

(1) At the open meeting on January 31, 
1952, the recently constructed library build- 
ings of M.IL.T., University of Houston, and 
Woman's College of the University of North 
Carolina were critically reviewed by the 
librarians occupying those buildings. It is 
expected that the proceedings of this meeting 
will be published either in College and Re- 
Seare h Libraries or as an ACRL Monograph. 

(2) The Institute on Library. Building 
Plans was attended by 45 librarians and 
architects from all parts of the United States 
and Canada. Reviewed at the Institute were 
the plans of Wisconsin State College at Mil- 
waukee, Wabash College, Michigan State 
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College, Southern Illinois University, Lewis 
and Clark College, Idaho State College, Wis- 
consin State College at Stevens Point. This 
Institute was conceived as a continuation of 
the work of the Cooperative Committee on 
Library Building Plans, which had been dis- 
solved early in 1952.... The proceedings 
will be edited by Mr. David Jolly and will 
probably be issued in the fall of 1952. The 
proceedings may come out as a number in 
the ACRL Monographs. The publishing 
activities of the committee also include a 
plan to publish a series of library building 
“programs.” (RHM) 

The above paragraphs taken from Chair- 
man Muller's report do scant justice to the 
usefulness of this committee. Through it 
ACRL is filling an important professional 
The program is practical, and it is 
Great 


(ATH) 


need. 
being pursued with vigor and ability. 
credit is due the responsible parties. 


Constitution and By-Laws 
(Andrew J. Eaton, Chairman) 


Work and recommendations of this com- 
mittee are reported sufficiently in the Brief 
of Minutes of the ACRL Business Meeting 
(printed elsewhere in this issue). + 


Duplicates Exchange Union 
(Wixie E. Parker, Chairman) 


This union exists to facilitate the exchange 
of duplicate and unwanted materials. Its 
services are primarily for smaller libraries 
although great research institutions belong. 
The union ordinarily requires little or no 
help trom the committee and most matters 
have been handled by the chairman alone. 
This past year Mr. George F. Jones evalu- 
ated the usefulness of the union through a 


questionnaire. It was concluded that: 


a. Most members are sending two lists per 
year to the complete membership roster. 

. The small libraries are gaining most, the 
larger ones frequently losing. 

. The likelihood of using the U. S. Book 
Exchange varies directly with the size of 
the library. 

. Small libraries expressed gratitude for 
benefits received through the activities of 
the Union—larger libraries considered their 
losses a worthwhile contribution to the 
cause of libraries generally. 

. Need is indicated for both the exchange 
and the union. 
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f. Suggestions for improvement were as fol- 

lows: 

1. That exchange be 
pletely free items. 

2. That the lists be frozen for periods of 
one year. 

3. That lists sent out to libraries be more 
selective. 


restricted to com- 


Libraries which may be interested in cooperat 
ing in the union are urged to contact the 
chairman. 


Committee to Study Materials for Instruction 
in the Use of the Library 
(Wyman W. Parker, Chairman) 

A full report on the three years of work 
was submitted in December 1951 by Mr. de 
Lafayette Reid, the past chairman. This 
showed that instruction in the use of. the 
library is quite individual at most institutions. 
Tabulations of the committee’s questionnaire 
showed that different methods demanded 
divergent and original materials. The re- 
port is available on loan but will not be 
printed. 

Mr. Wyman Parker recommended that the 
committee be dismissed, and the Board so 
voted at the annual meeting. (ATH) 


i 
Committee on Interlibrary Loans 


(William A. Kozumplik, Chairman) 


The original assignment of this committee 
reads as follows: “To make an objective study 
of what is actually being spent when a library 
lends a book by mail; this committee could 
look into techniques and practices and perhaps 
suggest points at which a saving could be 
made in these practices.” 

James G. Hodgson volunteered to make 
the study of costs. Elsewhere in this issue 
appears a preliminary report. 

The committee proceeded on the assump- 
tion that any cost cutting was desirable. It 
designed a standard request form for inter- 
library loans (with inserted carbons). It also 
prepared a list of standard abbreviations and a 
shipping label. Finally, it prepared a revision 
of the 1940 Code. This revision was ap- 
proved by a number of library associations. 
The committee's assignment is therefore com- 
pleted, and it has been discharged with thanks. 

The new Interlibrary Loan Code and the 
articles on aspects of the interlibrary loan 
problem printed elsewhere in this issue give 
ample testimony of the activity of this com- 
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mittee. The code itselt gives no evidence ot 
the two vears of labor which the new dratt 
required. An early draft was mailed last fall 
to 123 librarians, and their extensive criti 
cisms and suggestions were incorporated in a 
final draft dated March 10, 1952. This was 
multilithed, and 700 copies were distributed. 
A large part of the cost of this was borne by 
the California Library Association, to which 
thanks are due. The members of this com 
mittee have done their work with extraordi 
nary devotion 

Other problems relating to interlibrary 
loans have yet to be solved. Other inter- 
library loan committees will be established 
in the future. It was thought wise, however, 
to bring a new group into being atter a year 
er two. The committee chairmaned by Dr. 
William A. Kozumplik has worked hard and 
accomplished: much. Their labors reflect 
great credit on the Association. Your secre 
tary acknowledges a sense of personal grati 
tude to each and every member of this group. 


(ATH) 


Publications Committee 

Lawrence 8. Thompson, Chairman) 

The principal function of this committee 
has been “to review, approve, and expedite 
publications.” It has always worked closely 
with the ALA Publishing Department in an 
advisory capacity. In 1950 when the Re- 
search Planning Committee was established, 
doubt existed as to the further need for this 
committee. Any such tears have been put to 
rest by accomplishments the past year. In 
addition to performing its traditional tunc- 
tion, this committee has launched a new pub- 
lishing venture, the ACRL Monographs. 
The project has become very successful al- 
most overnight in financial support and in 
quality of manuscripts available. Production 
and format problems have been successfully 
solved. The Monographs may lead us into 
a major publishing venture of great service 
to the library protession. 

In short, the Monographs Series is now on 
a self-supporting basis and serving a useful 
function. The chairman and Mr. David 
Maxfield, the business manager for the 
ACRL Monographs, have done well. 
(ATH) 

Committee on Preparation and Qualifications 
for Librarianship 
(Jerrold Orne, Chairman) 


An article on the educational qualifications 
for acquisition workers by William A. 
Kozumplik (Library Journal, volume 77, no. 
4, page 291-4) was the chiet product of the 
committee during the past year. Chairman 
Jerrold Orne reported that the committee has 
no further purpose or need in the ACRL 
organization and recommended dismissal. 
No action on this recommendation was taken. 


(ATH) 


Recruiting Committee 
(Edward A. Chapman,Chairman) 


Little progress was reported by this group, 
and doubt exists as to the need tor its con 
tinuance. The chairman reported in part: 


‘I have seriously studied the past work of the 
committee with the idea of programming its 
current work to complement the gains made and 
to avoid any duplication. In all honesty I cannot 
see wherein the committee has exercised any 
systematic, effective, or predictable influence in 
the solution of the recruiting problem. 

I reason that the objectives of the Com- 
mittee can never be achieved in any appreciable 
part through Committee-type action’ anyway ; 
that the execution of recruiting acts is not a 
committee function which, however, seems to 
have been attempted by the Committee to now; 
that the Committee should concern itself with 
programming .. . and leave execution to those 
directly concerned with and responsible for re 
cruitment and/or advice in fields of work: high 
school caunseling departments; college admis 
sions officers; library school admissions othcers.” 


The Board took no action to dissolve the 
committee because it felt that ACRL should 
be represented in, and help support, the Joint 
Committee on Library Work as a Career. 
The chairman of the ACRL Committee 
normally serves in this capacity. Other 
appointments to the committee can be allowed 
to lapse by the President. (ATH) 


Research Planning Committee 
(Louis Kaplan, Chairman) 


A tairly complete report on this commit 
tee was included in the Briet of Minutes, the 
Board of Directors Meeting (printed else- 
where in this issue). 

The committee was set up originally with 
an assignment to identify important problems, 
examine and consider them, to farm them out, 
as it could, for solution. While the full the 
oretical statement of duties is clear and pre 
cise, the Committee has had to feel its way. 
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During the past vear the group has made 
small but contributions, and 
chances for its future usefulness look very 
bright. A deal of credit is due the 
chairman and members. (ATH) 


significant 


great 


Safeguarding Library Materials 


At its meeting in July 1951 the Board of 
Directors voted to establish a Committee on 
Safeguarding Library Materials. It also 
recommended that the Council of National 
Library Associations set up a joint committee 
The ACRL committee 
was never appointed because the joint com- 
mittee seemed to have the subject well in 


on the same subject. 


hand. 

Work on this subject began in the ACRL 
Office in the summer of 1950 at the sugges- 
tion ot Mr. Cory. I investigated the subject 

a good deal over the course of many months 

and finally presented a report which was the 

basis of the action by the ACRL Board. The 

CNLA joint committee now includes repre- 
Vsentatives trom archives and from museums 

and trom national research councils. 

The Committee tor the Protection of Cul- 
tural and Scientific Resources already has a 
number of solid accomplishments to its credit. 
It will obviously grow in importance so long 
as the present international tensions continue. 
The ACRL representative Burton W. Adkin- 
son of the Library of Congress is chairman 
of the report will be 
issued through other channels. 


committee, and his 


Statistics Committee 
G. Flint Purdy, Chairman) 


This group to perform one ot 
the most useful ACRL services in producing 
the annual college and university library sta- 
For the first time these were printed 
issue of 
Preprints were available upon request 
in January. By this means the 
current data available for use in the 
preparation of budgets, which is normally a 
late winter chore. Many librarians greatly 
appreciated this service, and the inclusion of 


continued 


tistics. 
in the January instead of 
April. 
very early 
was 


current budget data in the questionnaire. 
Approximately 500 questionnaires were sent 
out in August, and 272 replies were on hand 
by October 1. This represents no significant 
decline, and reports were nearly as complete 
as in previous years, except for data on total 
institutional expenditures. The same form, 
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with minor modifications, will be used in 
1951/52 and must be returned by October 1. 
Mailing lists have been revised to include new 
libraries whose librarians have expressed inter- 
est in receiving questionnaires. 

Haste in compilation and publication of the 
statistics militates against adequate checking, 
particularly through correspondence with 
librarians. Adequate reported 
data prior to publication is likewise impracti- 
cal. The first of these two disadvantages is 
clearly more than offset by the advantages ot 
Inaccuracies are seldom 


analysis of 


prompt publication. 
important from point of view of generaliza 
tion. The second disadvantage could easily 
be overcome by subsequert publication of a 
more careful analysis than the one which 
appears with the published tables. 

In the past few Catholic institutions were 

the mailing lists because the 
felt that the financial statistics 
In the future more 


included in 
committee 
were not comparable. 


Catholic institutions will be included, and 
comparability of salary statistics will be 
sought by the U. S. Office of Education 


method. Another change from previous prac- 
tice concerns the statistics collected for cot- 
sultation at ACRL Headquarters (not to be 
published). Coltection and retention cf these 
is not justified by actual use, and will not be 
continued. 

During the past year several state organi- 
zations have undertaken the compilation of 
statistics on college libraries within their 
borders. This movement has had some 
leadership trom the ACRL Office and the 
help of the chairman. In most instances 
ACRL forms have been used. (GFP and 
ATH) 


Joint Committees 


ACRL was represented on a number of 
joint committees during the past year. Re- 
ports on the work of these groups will pre- 
sumably be issued by the chairmen or by 
parent organizations. The names and assign- 
ments of ACRL representatives on joint com- 
mittees are given with other committee infor- 
mation in the ALA Bulletin for December 
1951. Special mention should be made of the 
work of Phillips Temple as ACRL delegate 
to the American Council on Education. Mr. 
Temple acted as Washington representative 
for ACRL in a number of capacities, and 
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always with extraordinary fidelity and compe- 
tence. 

A committee was set up to “Implement 
Library of Congress Bibliographical Pro- 
jects.” The committee studied correspondence 
with LC officials which led to the appoint- 
ment of the committee but was unable to 
determine an area of activity in which it 
might be especially helpful to LC. It there- 
tore functioned only as a stand-by, in case of 


need. 


Junior College Libraries Section 
Mary FE. Kauffmann, Chairman) 


Work on Library Materials for Junior 
Colleges proceeded during the year under 
Frank J. Bertalan. One hundred junior col- 
leges had contributed about 50,000 cards, and 
many volunteers helped to prepare the pre- 
These were then sent to 
review and cutting. 


liminary lists. 
selected schools for 
Manuscript was completed in September, but 
final editing and manufacture are expected to 
delay publication until the second quarter ot 
1953. 

The tollowing served as regional chairmen: 
Far West, Eugene McKnight; Trans-Missis- 
sippi, Nellie M. Homes; Midwest, Maysie 
M. Pierce; New England, Barbara M. 
Smith; Middle Atlantic, Rachel F. Wood; 
Southeast, ‘Elizabeth S. Reynolds; Southwest, 
Arda E. Frans. 

The Midwinter and annual conference pro- 
grams were of considerable value, not only 
because of the speakers, but because the size 
ot the section permits considerable informal 
sharing of experience ad opinion. Section 
membership has increased 15% during the 


year. (ATH) 


Pure and Applied Science Section 
(John H. Moriarty, Chairman) 


The new Pure and Applied Science Section 
has now completed one year’s operations 
Three newsletters of considerable usefulness 
were issued. 

A committee was appointed to prepare a 
Recommended List of Basic Engineering Peri- 
Special assignments for this publica- 
Stanton, 


odicals. 
tion were as follows: Roger F. 
aeronautical; Cornelia Graham, agricultural ; 
H. Dean Stallings, architectural; Harlan C. 
Brown, ceramic; George S. Bonn, chemical; 
Jeanette Poor, civil; Ruth McG. Lane, elec- 
trical; William S$. Budington, industrial; Jane 


Ganfield, mechanical; Earl J. Randolph, 
metallurgical and mining; Dale Barker, tex- 
tile; Robert S. Bray, auxiliary sciences. Ed- 
ward A, Chapman and Dorothy M. Crosland 
are assisting the Chairman William H. Hyde 
in editing and over-all work. 

A permanent committee was established on 
relations with the U. S. Department of Agri 
culture Library. Members of this committee 
are Mrs. Margaret Bryant, Robert Havlik. 
Harald Ostvold, Louise B. Wheeler, and J. 
R. Blanchard, chairman. During the previous 
year the Agricultural Libraries Section had 
prepared a Report on the Policies and Pro 
gram of the U.S.D.A. Library. A number ot 
problems raised in this report remained un 
solved. The assignment of the new committee 
is to work on these problems as well as on 
new developments. 

Through the efforts of the Section the 
American Society for Engineering Education 
appointed a group of section members to serve 
as its Committee on Engineering School Li- 
braries (George S. Bonn, Rice Institute, 
Chairman). 

During the year news was received that the 
Russians had forbidden the export of a num 
bert of their scientific periodicals. A list of 
these was published and the means sought to 
avoid this science blackout. A number of 
these titles, it was later discovered, were being 
received currently in the Library of Congress 
where microfilms could be ordered. Chair- 
man Moriarty reported, “It does seem then 
that by dint of much bibliographical enquiry 
and considerable added expense, we can main- 
tain most of our Russian files.” (ATH) 
Reference Librarians Section 


(Elizabeth Findly, Chairman) 


This section has had an excellent record of 
committee activity for the year. Its programs 
at Midwinter and the annual conference have 
been practical and useful. One newsletter 
was issued for the membership. 

The Joint Committee on Reproduction of 
Bibliographical and Reference Works was 
made a standing committee with Alton H. 
Keller as chairman. A list of books for possi- 
ble reproduction was given wide distribution 
in June. 

Considerable correspondence was had with 
the H. W. Wilson Company regarding the 
problem of the selection of periodicals to be 
indexed in the Readers’ Guide. At the re- 
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quest of the H. W. Wilson Company a joint 
committee was established with the Public 
Libraries Division to work with the company 
on this problem. Morris Gelfand of Queens 
College Library was named chairman for this 
section, 

Miss Florence Gifford served as chairman 
of the Committee on New Reference Tools. 
The group is cooperating in the revision of the 
Street Directory of the Principal Cities of 
the United States. The committee had helped 
to promote the new College and Research Li- 
braries feature on new reference materials by 
Constance M. Winchell. The group is plan- 
ning to prepare and submit to members a new 
list of current needs in the field of reference 
books. It will work with the ALA Board on 
Acquisition of Library Materials. (See its 
brief report in the 1952 Annual Conference 
Summary Reports, p. 43.) 

The Committee on Referral of Reference 
Inquiries drafted a code for the handling of 
reference inquiries received by mail (for the 
text see elsewhere in this issue). The final 
version is based on the draft which was sent 
to more than one hundred librarians for com- 
ment. The final draft has had universal 
approval, but unfortunately no formal action 
was taken on its acceptance at the annual con- 


terence. 

Libraries of Teacher Training Institutions 
Section 

(Wendell W. Smiley, Chairman) 

At the New York Conterence a committee 
was authorized to aid such organizations as 
are interested in publishing and continuing the 
work of compiling bibliographic data on dis- 
sertations and essays from teacher training 
institutions. A committee was likewise set up 
to establish evaluative criteria (for book 
selection as well as other functions) for li- 
braries of teacher training institutions. 

The new standards and policies for accredi- 
tation of the American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education were the subject 
of considerable discussion and section study. 


Enlarged Library Building at North Carolina 


Programs were prepared for the Midwinter 
Meeting and the annual conference. (ATH) 


University Libraries Section 
(Raynard C. Swank, Chairman) 


The section got off to an early start with 
the decision to attempt four studies during the 
year: undergraduate and underclass libraries; 
decentralization of cataloging ; in-service train- 
ing of nonprofessional library employees, and 
problems connected with monograph techni- 
cal reports. These studies were described in 
the January issue of College and Research 
Libraries (13:61-64). Reports on these were 
given at the Midwinter Meeting. 

The committee on decentralization of cata- 
loging was discharged at the annual confer- 
ence. Study of undergraduate libraries is 
proceeding and should have useful results. 
Little information on in-service training prac- 
tices has been turned up, so that committee is 
preparing a reasoned analysis of the problem 
and constructive suggestions for operations. 
The work on technical reports is partially 
duplicated by the University of Chicago's 1952 
Conference on the Communication of Spe- 
cialized Informatior (Dr. Taube served as 
chairman of the section’s committee and of 
the conference as well). 


This summary by the executive secretary 
does scant justice to the careful planning and 
work of the officers. 

In closing I must express a personal debt to 
President Ellsworth for his constant coopera- 
tion, his sympathetic ear, and his wise counsel. 
Treasurer Shaw has been invariably coopera- 
tive as bursars and treasurers seldom are. 
Few members can appreciate the long hours 
which Tom Shaw has devoted to ACRL 
during the past three years, and particularly 
the last year, or the personal expenses in- 
volved. Such servants are rare in any organi- 
zation. Lillian M. Shepherd continues, as 
most members know, to keep Headquarters 
in smooth operation, and our debt to her is a 


daily one. 


“The Enlarged Library Building at Chapel Hill,” a pamphlet issued by the University of 
North Carolina on the occasion of the opening of its new library addition, April 18, 1952, 
includes an interesting and informative summary of the history of the university library, a 
description of the building with floor plans and pictures, and some statistics on the size, cost, 
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capacity and equipment of the enlarged library plant. 
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A valuable lithographic 
collection covering the 
past 130 years has been 
presented to Columbia 
University by the Sun Chemical Corp- 
oration of Long Island City. The col- 
lection comprises several hundred outstanding 
examples of the lithographic art, and a sub- 
stantial group of printed books dealing with 
the prictical side of lithography, or featuring 
thog:aphic illustrations. The collection 
covers the development of the art from its 
beginning in the early years of the 19th 
century, through 1912, when Joseph Pennell 
published ‘his remarkable series of views of 
the Panama Canal, then being completed. 
The collection was begun about 1911 by the 
officials of the Fuchs & Lang Manufacturing 
Company, makers of lithographic inks, now a 
division of the Sun Chemical Corporation. 
Charles Waddell Chesnutt occupies a 
unique place in American literature, and the 


Acquisitions, Gifts, 
Collections 


collection of his letters and unpublished man- 


uscripts which his daughter has given to the 
Fisk University Library promises good hunt- 
ing for literavy scholarship. Chesnutt was 
the first Negro American writer to receive 
serious attention for his stories and novels. 
Around the turn of the century he was a fre 
quent contributor to the Atlantic Monthly 
and other literary magazines, and his books 
were published by the Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany before his racial identity was generally 
known. Among the literary figures of the 
era who applauded his work were William 
Dean Howells, James Lane Allen, George 
Washington Cable, Albion Tourgée, Walter 
Hines Page, and Albert Bushnell Hart, and 
their correspondence with Chestnutt concern- 
ing his stories and other literary matters and 
his correspondence with such Negro leaders 
as Booker T. Washington and W. E. DuBois 
enrich the collection now at Fisk. 

A reception in honor of Eugene Meyer, 
publisher of the /Vashington Post, was given 
by the Georgetown University Library in the 
Hall of Cardinals on May 16, 1952, in recog- 
nition of his presentation to the library of a 
set of the Founder's Edition of the 54-volume 
Great Books of the Western World. 

The papers of Sydney Howard Gay, anti- 


News from the Field 


slavery editor and American historian, are 
being placed in the Harvard College Library 
by his heirs. 

A long series of letters written by James 
Russell Lowell when Gay was editor of the 
Anti-slavery Standard comprise the first por- 
tion of the Gay papers to be presented to 
Harvard. Many of these are unpubtishe!. 
Lowell's manuscripts of verse and prose ¢on- 
tributions to the Standard, including the 
greater part of the first series of the Biglow 
papers, also are included in the gift. Other 
important manuscripts included in the Gay 
papers are letters of war correspondents with 
the Armies of both the North and the South 
during the Civil War, written to Gay as 
managing editor and chief aide to Horace 
Greeley on the New York Tribune. Much 
of this confidential information sheds new 
light on the history of the Civil War. 

The M. D. Anderson Memorial Library 
of the University of Houston has recently 
acquired two valuable collections valued at 
$50,000. The Richard Burges Texana Col- 
lection was purchased by the Houston Home 
Builders Association and donated to the 
university. The collection consists of ap- 
proximately 1,000 volumes and more than 600 
pamphlets. Included are the earliest Texas 
almanacs and an extensive file of House 
journals of the Texas Legislature. 

The William Burges Collection of 15,000 
volumes is largely one of scarce, rather than 
rare books, and includes the most scholarly 
editions, some in fine bindings, of the great 
ith and 19th century dramatists and poets. 
Among the books printed prior to 1800 are 
first editions of Johnson's Dictionary and of 
Pope's translation of Homer. Special press 
books are represented by a complete set of the 
Mosher books and editions from the None- 
such Press, the Golden Cockerel Press, the 
Limited Editions Club, etc. It is estimated 
that the collection contains about 60 per cent 
of the great autobiographies, memoirs and 
biographies in the English language. 

The personal papers of the late Harold L. 
Ickes have been presented to the Library of 
Congress by his widow. Covering the period 
from about 1907 to 1951, there are some 
1§0,000 items in the collection, including Mr. 
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Ickes’ correspondence, articles, and speeches. 
Use of the collection is restricted for the time 
being. 

The RCA-Clark Collection of Radioana 
has been presented to Massachusetts Institute 
ot Technology by the Radio Corporation of 
The collection, comprising a docu- 
mentary record of over a half century of 
radio and equal to about 5000 volumes, is 
virtually unique and contains manuscript and 
Correspondence 


America. 


printed material of all types. 
files and records of several early radio com- 
panies, photographs, blueprints, specifications, 
research and other reports, records of litiga- 
tion, log books, unpublished biographies, scrap 
books of clippings, articles and memorabilia 
are included. All pertain to the development 
ot radio and the growth of the radio industry. 
The period of greatest emphasis is 1900-1935. 
The collection was started by 
George H. Clark. 

The Julia W. and Thomas B. Catron col- 
lection, consisting of about 10,000 volumes, 
was donated to the University of New 
Mexico Library recently by the sons of Judge 
and Mrs. T: B. Catron. : 

The Catron collection, probably the best 
library in territorial New "Mexico, is a gen, 
eral collection, but with major emphases upon 
history, literature, and ecclesiastical subjects 
of Spain and Mexico. There are many rare 
volumes, including the library of Father 
Fisher, who was confessor to the Emperor 
Maximilian. Possibly the most valuable por- 
tion of the gift is the 175 filing cases of 
T. B. Catron’s letters and documents relating 
to the history of the land grant system in 
New Mexico. Included are entire 
the works of the best writers of the 17th, 
18th, and 19th centuries, and many volumes 
Much of the material was 
evidently bought by Mrs. Catron whose ex- 
pressed purpose was to “educate and bring 
up her sons to be respectable and good mem- 
bers of the community in general.” 

Southern Methodist University Libraries 
have recently acquired two outstanding col- 
lections. Bridwell Library of Perkins School 
of Theology has received the library of the 
late Georg Steindorff, noted Egyptologist and 
former editor of Zeitschrift fiir adgyptische 
Sprache und Altertumskunde, which consists 
ot approximately 1700 volumes, over 2000 
reprints and pamphlets, several hundred 
photographs and some private papers. Nota- 


originally 


sets of 


about Napoleon. 
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ble items in the collection include Mémoires 
de la Mission archéologique francaise au 
Caire, Publications du Service des antiquités 
de l’Egypte, Publications of the Egypt Ex- 
ploration Society, Egyptian publications of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, and Zeit 
schrift der Deutschen morgenlandischen 
Gesellschaft. 

The Law Library and Fondren Library at 
Southern Methodist University together have 
acquired the library of Andrew Cowper Law- 
son, professor of geology in the University ot 
California. This library, which is especially 
rich in petroleum over 
9,000 reprints and pamphlets in addition to 
long runs of journals. 

Virginia's first non-fiction publication on 
the subject of tobacco, produced in Williams- 
burg in 1737 by Virginia’s first printer, 
William Parks, has been presented by the 
Philip Morris Company to the University of 
Virginia. Daniel MacKercher’s Memorial of 
the Tobacco Trade gives detailed 
accountings of tobacco marketing in 18th cen- 
tury Virginia and Maryland, and points up 
the fact that while the price of tobacco has 
increased ten times within two centuries, the 
tax on tobacco has been increased a thousand 
fold. The work deals with the perennial 
problem in the tobacco trade of how an in- 
dustry taxed at more than one place can pro- 
duce a profit for both the planter and the leat 
merchants. Prior to the discovery of this copy 
by a New York book dealer, Richard Worm- 
ser, the only known copy of MacKercher's 
work was in the John Carter Brown Li- 
brary at Providence, R.I. 

Discovery of a hitherto unknown play by 
John Lyly was publicized by the presentation 
of the play at the annual May Party of the 
Elizabethan Club of Yale University. The 
rare manuscript was discovered in an old 
volume in the British Museum by a secretary 
working on instructions from Leslie Hotson, 
former Yale faculty member and widely 
known Shakespearean scholar. The play, en- 
titled dn Entertainment, will be published in 
book form next fall for the Yale Elizabethan 
Club. It will include an introduction by Mr. 
Hotson, notes on the background of the origi- 
nal presentation, and an analysis of a passage 
which Mr. Hotson claims definitely estab- 
lishes Lyly’s authorship. The work was first 
played in a home in Mitcham, Surrey, Eng- 
land, on September 13, 1598 in honor of a visit 


geology, includes 


cost- 
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by Queen Elizabeth. 
354 years tor its second performance when, 
coincidentally, another queen named Elizabeth 
sat on the English throne. 

William Robertson Coe of New York City 
has presented his collection of more than a 
thousand books on ornithology to the Yale 
University Library. Said to be the finest and 
most complete privately-owned collection in 
its field, it is unsurpassed in its number of 
full-color plates. Mr. Coe spent 40 years 
gathering the materials which represent the 
works of the world’s foremost ornithologists. 

The University of Wyoming Library has 
received trom Owen Wister’s children fifteen 
notebooks which the noted author kept on his 
These notebooks are described 
by Wister in his Roosevelt, the Story of a 
Friendship 
to sustain a diary, no matter how thrilling 
But upon every West- 
ern expedition I had kept a full, faithful, 
realistic diary: 


western trips 
Never before had I been able 
my experiences. ... 
details about pack horses, 
camps in the mountains, camps in the sage- 
brush, nights in town, cards with cavalry ofh- 
cers, meals with cowpunchers, round-ups, 
scenery, the Yellowstone Park, trout fishing, 
hunting with Indians, shooting antelope, white 
tail deer, black tail deer, elk, bear, mountain 
sheep—and missing these same animals.” 

At the dedication of the White Library, 
Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, 
William L. White presented to the library a 
great many letters, original manus ripts, 
galley proofs, and similar materials from the 
collections of William Allen White. Proba- 
bly the most interesting and valuable single 
item is the original manuscript of Mary 
White. Several hundred books from the li- 
brary of Mr. White are included in the gift 
which eventually will include the bulk of 
William Allen White's manuscripts, books 
and other memorabilia. 


The librarians of the 13 
es four-year liberal arts col 
leges represented in the 
Iowa Intercollegiate Ath- 
letic Conference held the first meeting in 
their history on May 23-24, 1952, at the 
Simpson College Library in Indianola. The 
program, which featured librarians from con- 
ference libraries and the University of Iowa 


Library, included discussions of such prob- 


The play had to wait 


lems as integrating the college library with 
the curriculum, rare books in the college li 
brary, areas ot cooperation tor the conterence 
librarians, and new mending and binding tech 
niques. A luncheon was held with the busi 
ness managers of the conference colleges. 
Plans were made to hold another meeting 
next spring. 

Midwest Inter-library Center Newsletter 
reports that for a two-year period the use of 
materials in MILC will be extended to amy 
serious reader not attached to a participating 
institution, provided that he has exhausted 
the resources of his own institution and 
sources nearer at hand than the Center. 

The Center has now become a member of 
the Documents Expediting Project with a 
high national priority. The University of 
Chicago relinquished its number three pri 
ority position in tavor of the Center so that 
MILC might receive those occasional short 
supply items for which there are as few as 
three copies available for distribution. 

The Center has placed an order with the 
Documents Expediter to receive all of the 
processed (i.e., non-printed) federal publica 
tions listed in his recent Classified Checklist. 
Recent figures indicate that federal agencies 
distribute around 20,000 processed publica- 
Barcus, Thomas R 
“Micro-reproduction of Federal Publica 
Library Journal 77: 39-41, Jan. 1, 
1952), and the program to acquire this mass 
of material is intended to permit MILC | 
brarians greater- selectivity in their own 
respective acquisition programs for these prox 


tions annually (cf. 


tions,” 


essed materials. 

A feature of MILC service is the use ot 
teletype network connections to enable mem- 
ber libraries to communicate directly with 
the Center and with each other. The exploita 
tion of teletype communication between and 
among major American libraries appears to 
be a provocative issue meriting careful study 
by major libraries and professional associa- 
tions. 

The University of Kentucky Libraries have 
been granted $35,000 from the Univers‘ty’s 
Haggin Fund with- which to purchase re 
search materials. This amount is over and 
above the regular budget. The grant was 
announced by President H. L. Donovan on 
18 May 1952. 

To pay homage to the Chilean scholar José 
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Toribio Medina (1852-1930), the hundredth 
anniversary of whose birth is being com- 
memorated throughout the world this year, 
the Pan American Union has organized the 
Medina Centennial Celebration, which will 
take place in Washington, D.C., from No- 
vember 6-8. Maury A. Bromsen, a member 
of the Department of Cultural Affairs of the 
Pan American Union and Editor of the 
Revista Interamericana de Bibliografia, is the 
Executive Secretary. All correspondence con- 
cerning the Celebration should be addressed 
directly to him, at the Pan American Union, 
Room 216, Washington 6, D.C. Universities 
and learned societies are invited to send repre- 
sentatives. Latin-Americanists everywhere 
are cordially invited to participate. 

The American Embassy at Cairo has for- 
warded to the U. S. State Department a 
copy of a circular issued by the Committee for 
the Millennial Celebration of the Library 
ot the Greek Orthodox Patriarchate at 
Alexandria announcing plans for anniversary 
ceremonies, to take place November 16, 17 
and 18, in which leading lib#aries of 
the world are invited to participate. 

The Rosenbach Fellowship Lectures in 


1952, 


Bibliography, originally announced by, the 


University of Pennsylvania for delivery in 
October, have been postponed until January 
16, 23, and 30, 1953. Dr. George Sarton, 
Rosenbach Fellow for the year 1952-1953, 
will speak on “The Appreciation of Anc ent 
and Medieval Science in the Renaissance.” 


A compilation entitled Serials 
Notes Compiled From Li- 
brary of Congress Cards 
Issued 1947-April 1951, by 
Ruth Schley, formerly head of the Serials 
Division of the Cataloging Department, Co- 
lumbia University Libraries, and Mrs. Jane 
B. Davies ot the Cataloging Department staff, 
is available in multilithed form. The list is 
intended to save time for catalogers in de- 
scribing briefly, clearly and consistently the 
peculiarities of serials. The examples sup- 
plement those given in Rules for Descriptive 
Cataloging in the Library of Congress, 1949. 
The compilation is priced at $1.00, and orders 
should be addressed to the Acquisition De- 
partment, Columbia University Libraries, 535 
West 114th St.. New York 27. 

Among the articles of interest in the March 


Publications 
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1952 issue of the Journal of Cataloging and 
Classification are “Reclassification at the 
State University of Iowa,” By Norman L. 
Kilpatrick and Anna M. O'Donnel; “Cata- 
loging in the Microfilm Reading Room of the 
Library of Congress,” by Faustine Dennis; 
‘Classical and Other Bibliographies Versus 
Analytics,” by Pauline Cook, and “Subject 
Cataloging of Theses and Dissertations,” b: 
Helen E. Dean. 

UNESCO has issued Study Abroad, Inter- 
national Handbook: Fellowships, Scholar- 
ships, Educational Exchange, Vol. 1V, 1951-52 
(Columbia University Press, 1952, 326p., 
$2.00). The work contains detailed informa- 
tion on scholarships and fellowships in such 
matters as fields of study, where tenable, 
conditions, value, duration, number available, 
and where applications should be made. 

The American Council on Education has 
issued the sixth edition of American Uni- 
versities and Colleges, edited by Mary Irwin 
(1952, 1105p. $10.00). The volume contains 
descriytions of 904 universities and colleges, 
including 83 schools not in the 1948 edition. 
American Junior Colleges, in its third edition, 
edited by Jessie P. Bogue, has also been pub- 
lished by the Council (1952, 604p. $7.50). 
This volume, describing 575 junior colleges, 
includes 94 colleges which have been ac 
credited since 1948. As in their earlier edi- 
tions, these two works represent important 
additions to the librarians’ reterence shelf. 

The April 1952 issue of Library Notes of 
Duke University Library contains an article 
on the Arthur O'Shaughnessy letters. 

The first volume of the University of Ten- 
nessee Library Lectures, edited by Dale M. 
Bentz, was published in January by the Uni- 
versity’s Division of University Extension. 
Three papers are included: “Book Classifica- 
tion in University Libraries,” by Maurice F. 
Tauber; “The Library in the Graduate Pro- 
gram of Institutions of Higher Education in 
the Southeast,” by Louis R. Wilson; and 
“The Library’s Function in Education,” by 
John E. Burchard. 

ALA has published two manuals, Personnel 
Organization and Procedure, one for public, 
and the other for college and university li- 
braries. Based on the 1940 publication, Or- 
ganization and Personnel Procedure, the new 
manuals include positive suggestions for the 
framework, content and wording of individual 
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library manuals and reproduce typical forms 
used by some libraries in personnel work. 
The new manuals have been compiled by the 
Subcommittee on Personnel Organization and 
Procedure ot the Board on Personnel Ad- 
ministration and were approved at the 1952 
Midwinter meetings (each manual, 64p., 
S1.00). 

Eleanor Stuart Upton’s Guide to Sources 
of Enelish History from 1603 to 1660 in 
Reports of the Royal Commission on His- 
torical Manuscripts, originally prepared as a 
dissertation at the University of Chicago 
Graduate Library School, has now been pub- 
lished by the Scarecrow Press (151p., $3.50). 
Designed to aid in the extraction of materials 
relating to English history from these in- 
valuable reports, the index is limited to the 
first nine reports of the commission and to 
subsequent reports on collections described in 
the first nine. 

The history of the Communist movement in 
Japan, derived from an analysis of secret 
Japanese government documents, ofhcial and 
unofhcial Communist Party literature, and 


reminiscences of former high-ranking Japa 
nese Communist leaders is treated in Rodger 
Swearingen and Paul Langer’s Red Flag in 
Japan; International Communism in Action, 
1919-1951, published by Harvard University 
Press (276p., $5.00). The study was pre 
pared under the auspices of the International 
Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations. 
Another Harvard University Press publica- 
tion is the Harvard Outline and Reading 
Lists for Oriental Art (64p., $1.50), by 
Benjamin Rowland, Jr., a complete revision 
of Outline and Bibliographies of Oriental 
Art, whose last edition was published in 1945. 

An insufficient number of the U. S. Naval 
War College's International Law Docu 
ments, 1950-51 was printed tor distribution 
to depository libraries. However, those li 
braries which need copies may secure them by 
writing directly to the Naval War College at 
Newport, R.I. 

“Annual Reports tor Public Libraries” by 
Madeline S. Riffey, is available as Univer 
sity of Illinois Library School Occasional 
Papers, no. 28. 
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Personnel 


Appointments 


Epwarp Barrett STANFORD known to his 
triends as “Ned” is the sixth head of the 
University of Minnesota Library. With Dr. 
Stantord’s appointment the title of the posi- 
tion becomes director of libraries, and 


director of the Division of Library Instruc- 


now 


tion. 
1910 at Moorhead. 
Minnesota Dr. Stan- 
ford was educated at 
Dartmouth College 
(A.B., 1932), the 
University of Illinois 
(B.S. in L.S., 1934), 
Williams College 
(M.A. in biography 
and comparative lit- 
erature, 1939) and 
the University of Chi- 
cago (Ph.D., 1942). 
Edward Barrett His doctoral. thesis 
Stanford was Library \Exten- 

sion under IV’ PA; an 

Appraisal of an Experiment in Federal Aid. 
Equally varied has been Dr. Stanford's pro- 
tessional career. After graduation from 
Dartmouth, he worked on the staff of that 
library as serials and circulation assistant. In 
1924-35 he was editorial and publicity assistant 
tor ALA and in 1935-36 junior assistant, 
Regional Branch and Technology, Detroit 
Public Library. From 1936-39 he was senior 
reference assistant at Williams College Li- 
brary. Following graduation from Chicago 
he became recruiting representative, U. S. 
Civil where he served 
for two years before entering in 1945 the 
U. S$. Army, serving as teacher in the army 
library 


Born March 31, 


Service Commission 


service. 

In 1946 he became assistant university li- 
brarian at 1951, acting uni- 
librarian and acting director of the 


Minnesota; in 
versity 
Division of Library Instruction; his appoint- 
ment as director of libraries and director, 
Division of Library Instruction became effec- 
tive July 1, 1952. 

Dr. Stantord is perhaps best known to the 
library profession as an expert on library 
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personnel administration. His civil service 
experience, his army library service, his duties 
as assistant university librarian all demon- 
strated growing competence in this field. 
Professional recognition of his leadership in 
this area came with his appointment as chair 
man of the Board on Personne] Administra- 
tion of the ALA, 1947. 

As assistant university librarian at Minne- 
sota his responsibilities were broader how- 
ever, and encompassed among many others, 
major responsibility for administration ot 
branch and department libraries. In_ this 
capacity he has had much responsibility for 
designing improved library quarters; a new 
library building for the Department of Agri- 
culture Library and a new reading room and 
library for freshmen and sophomores. In atl 
of this one of ,his major contributions has 
been the promotion of understanding of and 
easy access to library materials on the part 
of students and faculty. At Williams Col- 
lege, at Dartmouth and at the University of 
Minnesota, he has made significant contr 
tions in the development of library handbooks, 
in aids to the use of library materials and in 
promoting understanding of the potentialities 
of library service. 

Although Dr. Stanford's rise in the library 
profession has been rapid, it has not resulted 
in any loss of perspective. A down to earth 
administrator, he likes nothing better than 
to dig deeply into the very details of the prob- 
lem before him. Possessed of an alert, facile 
mind, he is quick to cut to the heart*of a 
problem. 
moment require an “off-the-cuff” decision, he 
one to regard such as irrevocable. 
Straightforward, frank yet loyal and sincere 
he impresses one with the candor and forth- 
rightness of his nature. These qualities which 
he exemplifies. he respects and likes equally in 
others, and he is one of those rare persons 
with whom one can argue heatedly and not 
feel either that the effort is useless or will 
result in bad feelings. 

Outside of long office hours, Dr. Stan- 
ford’s time is devoted to his family, Mrs. 


But even when exigencies of the 


is not 
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Stanford, the former Maverette Ericsson, 
and young son, Jimmy. An enthusiastic son 
of Minnesota, he is an interested fisherman, 
though never known to have landed a prize 
catch, 

Under Edward B. Stanford the University 
of Minnesota Library can look forward with 
confidence to the type of devoted leadership 
represented so well by such names as Folwell, 


Gerould and Walter.—E. W. McDiarmid. 


Lewis Capers Branscome (see C & 
RL for July, 1948), recently appointed 
director ot libraries of Ohio State University, 
has had a brilliant career in the library pro- 
tession. After a period in the business world 
he decided to enter librarianship. Upon com- 
pletion of his A.B. L.S. at Michigan in 1939, 
he became order assistant, then order li 
brarian at the University of Georgia. 

Atter two years there, he became librarian 
ot Mercer University, but left in 1942 to 
become librarian of the University of South 
Carolina. From there -he moved to the Uni- 
versity af Illinois as associate director of 
libraries, in. charge of public service. 

In 1948 he became associate director of li- 
braries at Ohio State University, from which 
position ne moves up to the directorship suc- 
ceeding Mr. Earl N. Manchester who has 
retired. 

Branscomb completed his A.M. L.S. at 
Michigan in 1941, and is nearing completion 
of his Ph.D. at the Graduate Library School 
ot the University of Chicago. His disserta 
tion is on Ernest C. Richardson. 

He has moved forward in the profession 
largely because of two personal character- 
istics. He has high standards of administra- 
tive efficiency, and he has the ability to get 
people to work with him. In difficult situa- 
tions, his untailing sense of humor makes it 
possible for him to carry the day without 
ruffled feelings. 

Although he may be classified by some as 
an “administrative” rather than a “bibliothe- 
cal” librarian, his understanding of the teach- 
ing and research needs of all disc iplines is 


thorough and sympathetic. 

He administers a library effectively for a 
purpose. State University Library 
should continue to improve as an instrument 
of teaching and research under his direction. 


—Ralph H. Parker. 
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Fiteminc Bennett, for the past two 
years associated with the Columbia Univer- 
sity Libraries as head of the Acquisitions 
Department, is now librarian at the Uni- 
versity of Arizona. He brings to his new post 
a solid background of education including 
graduation from the Western Reserve Uni 
versity Library School in 1941, and several 
years at the Graduate Library School, Uni 
versity of Chicago, 
where he was ad 
mitted to candidacy 
for the Ph.D. degree 
in 1950; varied 
experience includin: 
work as a high school 
librarian, military 
service, supervisor, 
responsibility in the 
West Virginia Uni 
versity Library, and 
responsibility for ac Fleming Bennett 
quisitions at Colum 


bia; a deep interest 

in the organization and administration of 
academic braries; and a way of working with 
his colleagues which assures their confidence 
respect and support. 

In his work zg Columbia, he was quick to 
grasp the complexities of procurement and 
processing of the wide range of materials 
needed in the research library, and effective in 
bringing management techniques to bear on 
the problems of organization and procedures 
and in the arrangement of quarters and 
equipment. His capacity for analysis of prob- 
lems, identification of possible solutions, and 
the carrying through of recommendations will 
surely gain for him many friends and sup- 
porters in his new post as has been true at 
Columbia. 

Bennett's deep interest in audio-visual ma- 
terials is reflected in his current chairman 
ship of the ACRL Committee on Audio- 
Visual work. Arizona librarians and the 
university, too, will no doubt quickly discover 
his talents for committee work and put them 


Richard H. Logsdon. 


to good use. 


Victor A. ScHaerer, for the past 
four years assistant director of the General 
Library of the University of Michigan, is 
now director of the libraries of the University 
of Notre Dame. Mr. Schaefer succeeds Mr. 
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Paul R. Byrne, director of the libraries at 
Notre Dame since 1925, who has been ap- 
pointed curator of the Art Galleries. 

A native of Hays, Kansas, Mr. Schaefer 
received the B.A. degree from St. Benedict's 
College (Kansas) in 1929, the B.A. in L.S. 
from the University of Michigan in 1931, 
and the M.A. in L.S. from the same institu- 
tion in 1934. From February 1934 to Febru- 
ary 1935, he was an 
exchange assistant in 
the library of the In- 
stitute of Agriculture 
in Rome, Italy, hay 
ing received a Gen- 
eral Education Board 
Humanities Fellow- 
ship from the Ro-ke- 
feller Foundation. 
The bibliography 
which he 
there won for him the 
Elizabeth Rockwood 
Oberly Memorial 
Library Association) for 
in the field: of agri- 


prepared 


Victor A. Schacfer 


Award (American 
the best bibliography 
culture, 1936, 

From 1931 to 1936, Mr. Schaefer served 
as assistant in and then as librarian-in-charge 
of the Physics Library and the Astronomy 
Library of the University uf Michigan. For 
the academic year 1936-1937 he was assistant 
librarian at St. Thomas College, Scranton. 
From 1937 to 1944, Mr. Schaefer was chief 
of the Preparations Department at Catholic 
University Library. At Catholic University 
he also studied toward the Ph.D. in medieval 
history. From 1944 to 1948, he served suc- 
cessively as chief of the Reference Section and 
chief of the Acquisitions Division of the War 
Department Library in the Pentagon. In 
October 1948, he returned to the University 
of Michigan as assistant director of the Gen- 
eral Library. 

Mr. Schaefer brings with him to Notre 
Dame not only his professional and scholarly 
interests but also a wealth of experience in 
dealing with problems of library administra- 
tion, reorganization, budget, and personnel.— 
Rev. Paul E. Beichner, C.S.C. 


Saran Dowttn Jones went to Goucher 
College as 
She 


September 15. 
Pennsyl- 


librarian on 


leaves the University of 
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vania Library where for the past three years 
she had been head of the Reference Depart- 
ment. She brings to her new position a cul- 


tural background, sound scholarship, and a 
constructively analytical approach to library 
problems. 

Miss Jones is a graduate of the University 
of Pennsylvania, where she is now completing 
and 


her work for the doctorate, of Pratt 
Institute Library 
School. Her first li- 
brary job in her high 
school days was in 
the J. Lewis Crozer 
Library, Chester, Pa. ; 
later came subprofes- 
work in the 


Library, 


sional 
Lippincott 
Wharton School of 
Finance and Com- 
merce, University of 
Pennsylvania. In 
terms of professional 
experience she has ‘ 
‘beén in the Circulation Department of the 
New York Public Library, reference assistant 
in the Pratt Institute Library, assistant li- 
brarian of the American Library in London, 
the first librarian of the amalgamated Mathe- 
matics-Physics Library at the University of 
Pennsylvania, and lately head reference li- 
brarian in the University Library. Her 
travels have taken her to Europe, chiefly to 
Britain. Her special field is English litera- 
ture, and she is a member of the Modern 
and various profes- 
She has served recent 
terms as secretary and as member of the 
executive board of the Special Libraries 
Council of Philadelphia and Vicinity. 
Outwardly quiet, Miss Jones’ fire is con- 


Sarah Dowlin Jones 


Language Association 
sional organizations. 


trolled by intelligence and graciousness. Her 
personality is sincere; her interest in her 


work genuine. In her belief that the college 
library must be a prime factor in student 
education, she has a contribution to make. 
Her Pennsylvania associates predict that she 
will wear well at Goucher—Walter W. 
Wright. 

GRAHAM Rogerts assumed his 
new duties as librarian of Drake Uni- 
versity on August 1. He was for four 
years a member of the staff of Duke Uni- 


Epwarp 
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versity Library where he directed the George 
Washington Flowers Collection of Southern 
Americana and served as curator of manu- 
scripts. His duties included administration 
of the Manuscripts Department of the Li- 
brary and selection and acquisition of printed 
and manuscript materials on life and thought 
in the southern states. 

Roberts was born in Clarkston, Georgia in 
1922. Between 1939 and 1948 he served a 
term in the United States Army; received a 
B.A. degree from the University of the South, 
where he played on the varsity teams and 
served for a year as coach and athletic di- 
rector; received a B.A. in Library Science 
trom Emory; and virtually completed work 
tor a doctorate in American history at the 
University of Virginia. This degree was con- 
ferred in 1950. Somewhere along the line he 
became a member of Phi Beta Kappa. His 
protessional memberships include American 
Library Association, Southeastern Library 
Association, North Carolina Library Associa 
tion, North Carolina Literary and Historical 
Society, Southern Historical Association, and 
Society of American Archivists. —Benjamin 


Pow ell. 


John Alden has resigned as assistant li- 
brarian ot Georgetown University and will 
go to the British Isles where he will pursue 
his investigations of seventeenth century Irish 
printing 

Francis L. Berkeley, Jr.. curator of manu 
scripts at the University of Virginia, has been 


Foreign 


Joseph Bick, tormerly director of the 
Austrian National Library, died on April §, 
19§2. 

On January 1, 1952 Dr. Rudolf Dertel- 
maier became director of the University of 
Vienna Library. 

Dr. Johann Gans, director of the University 
of Vienna Library, retired on Dec. 31, 1951. 

On April 1, 1952 Dr. Willie Gober was 
appointed director of the University or Berlin 


Qn September 1, 1952, Dr. Nathan Van 
Patten, professor of bibliography, Stanford 
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awarded a Fulbright research grant to study 
the sources of Virginia history in the United 
Kingdom during the academic year 1952/53. 

Anne C. Edmonds has been appointed reter 
ence librarian of the Goucher College Li- 
brary. 

Lawrent B. Frantz is now law librarian at 
Drake University. 

Mrs. Dorothy F. 
pointed medical librarian at Dartmouth Col 
lege Library succeeding Mrs. Margaret R. 
A. Robinson. 

William R. Lansberg is now head of acqui- 
sitions, Dartmouth College Library. 

Edward C. Lathem (Columbia ‘s 
been appointed assistant to the librarian 
Dartmouth College Library. 

Samuel Lazerow has been appointed chief 


Gliddon has been ap 


2) has 


of the Acquisitions Division, Armed Forces 
Medical Library. 

John R. Rodell has been named chief li- 
brarian of the South Texas College of the 
YMCA. 

Mrs. Thomas S. Shaw (Elizabeth Miller) 
has rdsigned from librarianship ot 
( FOUL her College. 

Mr. Richard J. 
pointed fine arts librarian at the Chicago 
Undergraduate Division Library of the Uni 
He will set up the first 
unit of an intended series of subject di 


Shepherd has been ap- 


versity of Illinois. 


visional reading rooms, supplementing the 
local main library facilities. 

Lynn Womack has been appointed assistant 
librarian at Georgetown University. 


Libraries 


Library. 

Prof. Erwin Heinborn is now director of 
the University of Minster Library. 

Dr. Fritz Prinzhorn, tormerly of Danzig 
and Leipzig, was appointed librarian of the 
West German Foreign Office on June 11, 

Dr. Christoph Weber, director of the Uni 
versity of Munster Library retired on Oc- 
tober 31, 1951. 


University, reached the retirement age. This 


date marks the anniversary otf Dr. Van 
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Patten’s coming to Stantord twenty-five years 
During his twenty years as director of 


built 


them up into libraries of scholarly renown. 


ago. 
the Stantord University Libraries he 
As protessor of bibliography, he has continued 
to attract rich collections to the Stanford Li- 
the past five years. 

reasons for his success in ac- 
quiring rare books for the 
libraries has been his keen bibliographical 


braries during 

One ot the 
important and 
sense. The toundations for his critical judg- 


ment of book -values were laid during the 


first decade (1907-1917) of his professional 


career which he spent as a bookseller and 


teacher. His bibliographical interests were 
broadened through his becoming successively 
librarian of the Wolcott Gibbs Library of 
the College ot the City of New York (1917- 
librarian and assistant li- 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology (1920-1923); and chief librarian, 
Queens University, Kingston, Canada (1923- 


1927). 


1920); reterence 


brarian, 


All during his protessional career, Dr. Van 
Patten has published the results of his Piblio- 
graphical research in chemical, medical and 
bibliographical journals. Space does not per- 
mit the listing ot all his books, but his major 
Bibliography of the Gor 
rosion of Metals; Cooperat:ve Cataloging of 
VWedical Literature; Index to Bibliographies 
and Bibliographical Contributions Relatina to 
the Work of American and British Authors; 
Memorial Library of 


publications are: 


and Catalogue of the 
Musi 


In recognition of his contributions to bibli- 


at Stanford University. 


serving as advisor on the 
Collection, Yale University 
as honorary consultant on Ca- 
His member- 
organizations 


ography, he is 
World War 
Library. and 
nadiana, Library of Congress. 
ship in thirteen professional 
indicates both the wide range of his interests 
which he is held by his 


and the esteem in 


tellow scholars. 
The 


described in the above paragraphs. 


man is briefly 
It is only 
proper that a word should be added about the 


working lite of the 


man himself. His impeccable good taste, his 


loyalty to his friends and his forthrightness 
have enriched his work and endeared him to 
his associates. 

The 
benefit 
which Dr. Van Patten plans to continue after 


library profession will continue to 


trom the bibliographical research 
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his retirement—Edwin T. Coman, Jr. 


Elmer Adler, one of the country’s foremost 
authorities in the field of the graphic arts 
and founder of University's 
pioneering Graphic Arts Program, has re- 
tired as curator of the Graphic Arts Division 
of the Princeton University Library. Adler, 
organizer and still director of The New York 
Times Museum of the Recorded Word, was 
called to Princeton in 1940 to establish the 
first university program ever to offer under- 
graduates opportunities for expert instruc 
tion in the evaluation of fine printing. Prior 
to entering academic life, Professor Adler 
founded and for 18 years served as president 
of The Pynson Printers, New York City. 
He was also one of the editors of Colophon 
and in 1927 helped to establish the publish- 
ing firm of Random House. In 1947 he was 
the recipient of the Medal of the Institute of 
Graphic Arts, annually awarded for “sig 
nificant contributions to the advancement ct 
printing.” 

With Professor Adler's retirement, Prince- 
ton’s Graphic Arts Collection, which has been 
housed at 36 University Place since 1945, will 
be moved into specially designed quarters on 
the second floor of the Firestone Library 
where is will be easily available to under 


Princeton 


graduates and to others carrying forward 
research projects in the graphic arts. 
Deborah 
brarianship of the 
vania’s School of Fine Arts, where she has 


Morris has retired trom the li- 
University of Pennsyl- 
served since 1910. 

Rebecca Rankin has retired from the head- 
ship of the Mun‘cipal Reference Branch of 
the New York Public Library after 32 years’ 
service. 


Earl N. Manchester, director of libraries 
and library administration at 
the Ohio State University, retired June 30, 
1952. He thus completed twenty-four years 
ot continuous service at one of the large uni- 


protessor ot 


versities in the country. 

Mr. Manchester received his B.A. degree 
from Brown University in 1902 and the fol 
lowing year attended the New York State 
Library School. The library of his 
mater claimed his services in 1903 and he left 
Brown as reference librarian in 1911 to as- 


alma 
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sume the position of head of the Readers’ De- 
partment at the University of Chicago. In 
1918-1919 he served with the ALA War 
Services in camps in the United States and 
overseas in France, 
on leave from the 
University of Chi- 
cago. From 1921 to 
1928, when he became 
librarian at Ohio 
State, he was direc- 
tor of libraries at the 
University of Kansas. 
During the twenty- 
four vears of Mr. 
Manchester's distin- 
guished service to 
Ohio State Univer 

sity, the library col 

lections have grown trom 310,000 to 925,000 
volumes and the staft from 42 to 139 persons. 
He is a fine book man and bibliographer. One 
s not surprised to learn therefore that during 
his period of service at ¢ Yhio State he has not 


Earl N. Manchester 


only contributed greatly to the quantity of the 
ook collection but also to its quality. Under 
his careful work and ctudy significant collec 
tions have been acquired in the fields of fine 
nd applied arts, romance languages, classics, 
Thanks to his 


catholic taste long runs of serials, especially 


chemistry and bibliography. 


n such fields as chemistry and physics, have 
ween gradually added to increase the research 
ollections in the physical and biological sci- 
ences as well as in the humanities and the 
social sciences. Another significant contribu- 
tion he made at Ohio State was the changed 
feeling in the library regarding public service. 
He began a new era in opening the collections 
to faculty and students and in making library 
patrons feel welcome in all campus libraries. 

Protessor Manchester's writings have ap- 
peared in various professional journals. He 
has been an active member of the ALA 
Council, president of the Kansas Library 
Association, president of the Ohio Library 
Association, president of the Chicago Library 
Club and a member of Phi Beta Kappa, Phi 
Gamma Delta, Torch Club, Franklin County 


Library Association, Faculty Club and the 
Episcopal church. 

All who know Director Manchester are 
continuously impressed by the cordiality, affa- 
bility and gentility of the man. He has been 
a beloved figure on the Ohio State campus for 
over two decades. Those of us who know 
and love Earl Manchester wish for him the 
full measure of satisfaction in his retirement 
with Mrs. Manchester at their home at Day 
tona Beach and predict good fishing tor him 
Lewis C. Branscomb. 


in the years to come 


Miss Thirza E. Grant, dean of the school 
of library science at Western Reserve Uni 
versity, Cleveland, Ohio, retired on July 1st. 
Miss Grant has been affiliated with the school 
tor 45 years. 

Born in Hoiland Patent in New York 
state, Miss Grant graduated trom Oberlin 
Academy in 1903 and received the B.A. de- 
gree from Oberlin College in 1907, after 
doing undergraduate work there and at Olivet 
College (1905-6). She earned a diploma 
from the Western Reserve School ot Library 
Science in 1908, and in 1915 was granted the 
degree of Bachelor of Library Science from 
the New York State Library School, now 
affiliated with Columbia University. She also 
has done graduate work in French at West- 
ern Reserve. 

Miss Grant worked tor one year at the 
Cleveland Public Library, returning to West 
ern Reserve in 1909 as an instructor in library 
science. 

She remained at Western Reserve Univer- 
sity until 1913, when she became assistant in 
charge of the reference division at Michigan 
State Normal College at Ypsilanti. In 
1915/16 she was reference librarian at the 
Oberlin College library, returning once more 
to the Western Reserve taculty in September, 
1916. 

Advanced to a full protessorship at Western 
Reserve in 1925, Miss Grant twice was acting 
dean of the library science school before being 
named to head the division in 1944. 

Dean Grant has been active in library and 
other educational organizations. 
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Review Articles 
Patterns of Scholarship 


Changing Patterns of Scholarship and the 
Future of Research Libraries: A sympo- 
sium in celebration of the 200th Anniversary 
of the establishment of the University of 
Pennsylvania Library. {Rudolph Hirsch, 
editor| Philadelphia: University ot Penn- 
sylvania Press, 1951. 133p. $2.50. 

This is an important contribution to the 
literature of research librarianship. While 
the individual papers contain little that is 
new, the cumulative effect of the papers under 
the special circumstances of the symposium is 
very interesting. Participating in the sympo 
sium was an experienced group of some eight 
major speakers and twelve discussants. Of 
the total group, thirteen are now, or until 
quite recently have been, associated directly 
with research library administration. The 
other seven contributors are principally en- 
gaged in teaching and research and related 
scholarly pursuits. Much of the interest 
grows out ot the fact that the speakers were 
assigned their topics, in advance of the meet- 
ings, with specific and, in a number of in- 
stances, provocative commentaries. A_ fair 
share of interest in reading the symposium 
theretore, relates to the contrast between what 
those who are primarily librarians and what 
those who are primarily scholars have to say 
on some of these common topics. The papers 
are also interesting tor. the other variant 
views they contain and for what is not said. 

The topics cannot all be equally important, 
but a very wide range of the critically current 
and important is covered. The commentaries 
in a number of instances are so phrased as to 
reveal an intentional or unintentional bias on 
the part of the organizer, Charles W. David, 
which the speakers sometimes accept, and 
sometimes depart trom quite sharply. 

It is neither necessary nor possible for this 
review to attempt to summarize all the as- 
pects of this Symposium, but it is appropriate 
to indicate the nature of some of the topics 
and, where: it seems possible, something con- 
cerning the kinds of answers that were pre- 
sented. The general topics of the Symposium 
together with the principal speakers were as 
tollows: 
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“Patterns of Research and Changing Library 
Needs,” Crane Brinton and Conway Zinkle. 
Discussion by Ralph A. Beals and George A. 
Hutchinson. 

“The Ever-Expanding Demand for Materials 
and the Threatened Decline of Support: How 
shall the Gap be Filled?”, Keyes D. Metcalf. 
Discussion by Luther Evans and Alfred H. 
Williams. 

“The Research Library in Contemporary Soci- 
ety: A Problem of the Proper Recognition of 
Services Rendered,” Carl M. White. Discus- 
sion by Kurt Peiser and Louis B. Wright. 

“The Balance of Conflicting Interests in the 
Building of Collections: Comprehensiveness 
versus Selectivity,’ Verner W. Clapp and 
Ralph Ellsworth. Discussion by Albert C. 
Baugh and Donald Coney. 

“Libraries and Scholarship: Should Libraries Be 
Passive Instruments of, or Active Partici- 
pants in, Research?”, Harry M. Lydenberg. 
Discussion by Conyers Read and Warner G. 
Rice. 

“Whoet Type Research Librarian?”, Louis Round 
ilson. Discussion Sv C. H. Brown and 
Donald F. Cameron. 

In the presentation these topics were divided 
into two major areas: “The Library” and 
“The Intellectual Process.” As the topics 
were outlined and presented, this distinction 
was not very meaningful. The pattern of the 
symposium consisted in the presentation tor 
each topic of a major, but brief, paper—in 
two instances, two papers were presented— 
tollowed by a more or less formal commen- 
tary or extension of remarks by two discuss- 
ants. Following this there was usually some 
further very intormal discussion including the 
program participants and the audience. Only 
the last element of the program is omitted 
from the published volume. It will be seen 
that the title of the book is a little misleading 
since it turns out that the papers deal with 
changing patterns of research in only a very 
limited way. 

There are a few general observations that 
one may hazard on these interesting proceed- 
ings. First, the papers indicate that the schol- 
ars and the librarians—to set up a dichotomy 
that is common in our professional vocabu- 
laries but which is often non-existent in prac- 
tice, as Wilson reveals very nicely in his paper 
—are, in a considerable measure, concerned 
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about the same things, but the answers to 
their concerns often take quite different direc- 
tions. 

There is a widely expressed concern with 
the physical growth of libraries and the in- 
crease in the costs of operation of large schol- 
arly libraries. There is some mutual concern 
with bibliographical organization. 

The humanistic scholar’s approach to these 
problems is given by Messrs. Brinton, Baugh, 
and Read, and one can distinguish common 
and divergent attitudes even though each of 
these speakers participated in different topics. 
Brinton does net seem concerned with either 
the growth of literature or the bibliographical 
organization of it. He pleads for even greater 
coverage including what he recognizes as the 
apparently trivial and ephemeral, but is satis- 
tied to leave library bibliographical organiza- 
tion at approximately its present levels. His 
views are succinctly put in the first paragraph 
where he says that the demand upon facilities 
“. .. is... almost infinite, wholly elastic. 
We shall take what you give us, and always 
ask for more.” 

Baugh, while stating the case for fairly 
comprehensive coverage, recognizes that some 
degree of selectivity in library acquisitions is 
inevitable and outlines the levels on which 
selectivity might well be approached. At the 
level of greatest specialization he joins with 
Coney in asserting that the collecting policies 
ot the research library should reflect the cur- 
rent interests of the faculty. 

Conyers Read in a series of forceful and 
retreshing remarks implies that exhaustive 
coverage in special subject fields might best 
emerge in the future from an increasing num- 
ber of smaller specialized libraries such as the 
Folger and the Library of the College of Phy- 
sicians. He hopes that such libraries can be 
established. These libraries could concen- 
trate their collecting about a limited subject 
area and develop concurrently special biblio- 
graphical tools of great value to research per- 
sonnel. 

The scientists, Zirkle and Hutchinson, seem 
in some ways closer to the thinking of the 
librarians. Zirkle and Hutchinson both recog- 
nize the fundamentally critical aspects of the 
present rates of growth. Zirkle recognizes 
the problem essentially in terms of the need 
tor a far more elaborate and efficient biblio- 
graphical organization of literature. but 


Hutchinson points out more clearly than any 
one else in the symposium that a large amount 
of the growth is wasteful and redundant and 
recognizes that among the fundamental solu 
tions is a requirement that research personnel 
write only when they have something worth 
saying and then do so clearly and succinctly 
But Mr. Hutchinson makes another observa 
tion of importance that may easily be over 
looked, for he does not stress the point. He 
urges that “. . . a great deal more effort 
should be put into making comprehensive 
monographs and summaries that really do 
render most copies of everything that went 
before quite unnecessary, at least in the sci- 
ences.” It has been for a long time one of 
the most firmly established scholarly tradi- 
tions that an author should always go to the 
original sources—if he can. A basic change 
in the methods of scholarship of the kind out- 
lined would obviously be difficult to carry 
through, yet, in the opinion of the reviewer, 
such a change in many fields of knowledge 
may well become imperative. The sheer 
growth of knowledge will require that schol- 
ars be increasingly concerned about the efh- 
cient disposition of their time, and they will 
more and more find it impossible to read and 
digest all of the relevant original works bear 
ing on a piece of investigation—even if the 
original works are isolated by an efficient bib- 
liographical apparatus. 

The librarians believe that individual i- 
braries cannot be complete on all aspects of 
knowledge, but there appears to be no con- 
sistent agreement among them on the effects 
of this observation and the ways in which it 
should be recognized and met. It is said that 
libraries will, and should, continue to be as 
complete as their individual resources will 
permit, that they can solve the problem either 
at the national or regional level through co 
operation in storage and acquisition, that inter 
library loan is not an adequate substitute for 
immediate access, that the importance of im- 
mediate access is tangible but quantitatively 
and qualitatively unknown, that the solution 
is not one of contraction in collecting and 
services, but greater public recognition and 
support, that federal and industrial support of 
large research libraries may be a partial an 
swer, that the relation of collections to bibli 
ography—local, regional, national, subject—is 
important, but imperfectly understood. 
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From all of this it becomes clear that both 
the librarians and the scholars are conscious 
of critical problems affecting research libraries. 
On the whole the librarians are more con- 
scious of the ramifications of the problems 
than are the scholars. While there are a large 
number of solutions and partial solutions sug- 
gested, there is no real unanimity on the direc- 
tion in which solutions are most likely to be 
found. Furthermore it is important to note 
that many of the proffered answers are un- 
likely to be within our grasp in the immediate 
tuture. Above all it is apparent that there 
are major gaps in our general knowledge of 
scholarly needs and behavior that urgently 
require filling, if we are to find appropriate 
answers. It is in the stimulus to such think- 
ing that the principal value of this book rests. 
We congratulate the University of Pennsyl- 
vania on this highly constructive observation 
ot the 200th anniversary of the founding of its 
Mibrary.—Herman H. Fussler, University of 
Chicago Library. 


Philosophy of Professional 
Education 


Social Work Education in the United States; 
the report of a study made for the National 
Council on Social Work Education. By 
Ernest V. Hollis and Alice L. Taylor. New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1951. 
Xviii, 422p. $5.50. 

Librarians familiar with the activities lead- 
ing to presentation of standards for accredita- 
tion by the American Library Association’s 
Board of Education for Librarianship to the 
Association’s Council last summer, will re- 
member the senior author of this study, Ernest 
V. Hollis, for his two appearances before 
groups of the library profession in the inter- 
ests of claritying basic issues and reaching an 
understanding of the proper role of an ac- 
crediting body within a profession. In the 
opinion of this reviewer, then chairman of the 
Board of Education for Librarianship, Hollis’ 
steadying hand based on wide experience and 
study of professional education was a signifi- 
cant factor in producing a document which 
received the Council's unanimous approval 
(reported in American Library Association 
Bulletin 46: 48-9, February, 1952). 

This study of social work education was 
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done with the assistance of Alice L. ‘Taylor, 
training consultant, Bureau of Public Assist- 
ance, Federal Security Agency, and in consul- 
tation with many others in the field of higher 
education in general and social work educa- 
tion in particular. ‘Titles of the three major 
sections describe its scope: I. Foundations for 
Educational Planning; II. Charting a course 
for Social Work Education; and III. Implica- 
tions: Translating the report into action. ‘The 
book is reviewed here, not so much for its 
contribution to the field of Social Work Edu- 
cation, which will no doubt be considerable, 
but rather for its relevance to current prob- 
lems in developing a sound program of pro- 
fessional education for librarianship. The 
questions in common with librarianship are 
many including: (1) need for a more thor- 
ough understanding of the evolution of educa- 
tion for librarianship; (2) need to define 
more clearly the scope and status of library 
work and to take cognizance of the probable 
future role of librarians in a hghly complex 
society ; (3) decisions as te the respective roles 
of the undergraduate and graduate culleges in 
the professional education of librarians and 
the desirable administrative structure within 
institutions of higher education; (4) educa- 
tional responsibilities of professional associa- 
tions; (5) accreditation. Except for some 
elision and the substitution of library work 
for social work, the above topics are actuall; 
the chapter headings of the Hollis-Taylor 
study: 

Working backwards with respect to the 
above list of topics, six different organizations 
are now engaged in some form of accredita- 
tion of social work education or have ex- 
pressed such intentions: (1) American 
Association ot Medical Social Workers; (2) 
American Association of Psychiatric Social 
Workers; (3) American Association of Group 
Workers; (4) National Association of School 
Social Workers; (5) American Association of 
Schools of Social Work (54 schools accredited 
up to 1950); and (6) National Association of 
Schools of Social Work Administration (list- 
ing 39 members in 1950). The first four are 
individual membership organizations, the last 
two, associations of institutions. A funda- 
mental cleavage between the latter stems from 
differences of opinion on the amount of general 
education that should precede the professional 
program and on the nature of preprofessional 
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The National Association advocates 
beginning a protessional program as early as 


courses, 


the junior year and including semiprofessional 
and protessional content in the senior year ot 
undergraduate study. The American Associa- 
tion in contrast, restricts protessional courses 
to the postbachelor’s degree level of study and 
a less fixed sequence of protes 
The 


inability of these two associations to resolve 


recommends 
sional courses to undergraduate colleges. 


their differences was a primary cause of this 
study « One of the 
major outcomes expected is the development 
of a proposal on which all major segments ot 


t social work education. 


the profession can reach a working agreement 
ind present a front to the National 
Commission on Accrediting and to the genera! 


united 


public. 

Librarians may have reason to be thanktul 
that they are not quite like the social workers 
in this respect. Still, we already have or have 
been on the verge of having something like this 
same complex ot accrediting interests (e.g., 
American Library Schools, 
American Libgary Association through the 
Board of Education for Libr'irianship; Joint 
Committee on Library Medical 
Association's activities in certifying 


Association of 


Education; 
Library 
medical librarians; Council on Library Educa- 
tion, etc.) 

The Hollis-Taylor program for resolving 
differences and presenting a united front is of 
particular interest. It would accept as a kind 
of premise that the character of a profession 
is largely determined by what it is willing to 
accredit as education. It would have those 
concerned examine the concept that education 
for social work, as is true for all professions, 
is really a whole and indivisible process which 
educators divide into undergraduate and grad- 
uate segments, largely tor administrative con- 
venience. It would have those concerned reach 
a working consensus tor establishing a line of 
demarcation between graduate and undergrad- 
uate preparation suggesting that the nature 
and quality of the latter be lett as a primary 
responsibility of those who manage and ac- 
credit undergraduate colleges 

With agreement on what not to accredit, 
agreement is needed on what is to be included 
in the graduate professional program, and 
equally important, the relationship between 
the basic or generic curriculum and education 


for the several specializations. A good case 
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is made with evidence and by analysis for a 
different kind of basic curriculum drawing 
more heavily on the relevant concepts from 
such fields as genetics, physiology, medicine, 
psychiatry, psychology, economics, political sci- 
ence, and anthropology; and enriched by con- 
cepts developed by and now taught in the 
different social work specializations. 

Within agreed-upon boundaries and under- 
the nature of graduate 
duly 


standings as to 

protessional social work education, a 
authorized accrediting commission operating 
under the auspices of the National Council on 
Social Work Education or its equivalent could 
establish criteria, norms, regulations and pro- 
cedures by which the program and _ facilities 


All of the 


organized major segments of the profession 


ot a school could be evaluated. 


could be represented on this commission, as 
well as university administration and the 
public. The several school and practitioner 
associations mentioned earlier would delegate 
their accrediting functions to the commission, 
It would not be adminjstratively and fiscally 
dependent on any one school, practitioner, or 
agency men*bership Decisions 
would be final and not subject to review by 
the sponsoring Council, although the Council 
would review from time to time the policies 
which constitute the mandate under which the 
would 


association. 


commission works. The commission 
thus perform the policy-forming and judicial 
functions required for making and enforcing 
accrediting policies and procedures. 
Accrediting was stressed in this review first 
because the study sought primarily to resolve 
this problem ‘in social work education, and 
second, because of the similarity of the prob- 
lem to that of the library profession. Other 
sections of the study have much to offer those 
education tor 
librarianship. Still, 
the problems common to professional educa- 
tion regardless of area are analyzed and pos- 


with professional 


No panaceas are offered. 


concerned 


sible solutions suggested, but almost always 
(and I think properly) leaving final decisions 
to social workers and those responsible for 
social work education. 

This reviewer is left with impressions not 
unlike that following a first reading of the 
report of the Inter-Protessions Conference on 
education for professional responsibility, held 
at Buck Hill Falls, Pa., in 1948. (Pittsburgh, 
Carnegie Press [1948!): (1) what we don't 
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know about professional education in each and 
all of its aspects far exceeds what we know; 
(2) the problems and possibly the solutions 
are not much different as between the profes- 
sions; (3) we may be expecting far too much 
to happen to a student in one, two or even 
three years of professional study even though 
in addition to four years of college; (4) the 
librarians have done no worse and may well 
be doing better than average for the profes- 
sions including those with a longer experience 
such as Law, Medicine, and Theology; (5) 
meaningful improvements are likely to come 
slowly and then only if the importance of the 
task is recognized by the profession as a whole 
and in terms of substantial time, effort and 
energy devoted to it.—Richard H. Logsdon, 
Columbia University Libraries. 


Books and Printing 


Books and Printing: A Treasury for Typo- 


philes. Ed. by Pas' A. Bennett. Cleveland 

and New York, World® Publishing Com- 

pany, 1951. 417p. $7.50. 

A treasury says Webster, with all the exacti- 
tude and cool inadequacy of a lexicographer’s 
definition, is “a place or building in which 
any reposi- 
tory tor treasure ... hence, a work contain- 


stores of wealth are deposited . . . 


ing much knowledge, wit, or the like.” 

It is to be hoped that no editor would lightly 
assign to a volume that he had nurtured int« 
existence the sub-title “A Treasury of “ 
or “A Treasury tor .. .” without first care- 
tully searching both his conscience and _ his 
text to be sure that he was perfectly justified 
in so doing. While those of the literary call- 
ing are less apt perhaps than are their com- 
mercial brothers who make patent medicines 
and breakfast toods to be apprehended by the 
guardians of the law for little misrepresenta- 
tions ot the character of their products, one 
likes to think that on the whole the world of 
books is a realm wherein the producers are 
tolk of honesty as well as humility who would 
not claim more for their wares than they 
really are: that any collection or anthology 
Was a treasury unless it really was such. 

Happily, it can be reported that Paul A. 
Bennett's Books and Printing as “A Treasury 
for Typophiles” is a treasury in a far richer 
sense than that expressed by the “harmless 
drudges” (as Doctor Johnson styled dictionary 
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makers) of the Merriam Company. 

Bennett presents a galaxy of great modern 
bookmen represented by some of their best 
short writings. Of the forty-two articles and 
essays, all save an excerpt from James Wat- 
son's History of the Art of Printing (1713) 
and a dialogue (late 19th century) by Theo- 
dore Low DeVinne are of the period 1919 to 
1951. A few of the pieces have been revised 
or supplemented by postcripts for inclusion in 
the present volume. 

Books and Printing is not primarily of an 
historical nature, nor is it a textbook. It is, 
rather, a blending of some historical and bio- 
graphical elements with treatises on a great 
number of different aspects of type, printing, 
and bookmaking in general, forming a collec- 
tion which may be picked up or laid down at 
any point and still tulfill its purpose of adding 
riches to “the savings account of your mem- 
ory.” 

With regard to the material included, the 
editor notes, “Where there was a cho‘ce, the 
pteference was for the author with a point of 
view and the ability to express it interestingly.” 
The measure of his success in selection lies in 
the realization that disparity of quality be- 
tween the many parts, which is sometimes 
great and discouraging in such works, is but 
little, if at all, apparent here. 

The opening chapter, Otto F. Ege’s “The 
Story of the Alphabet,” traces, character by 
character, the physical development of our 
twenty-six letters. Next, Lancelot Hogben’s 
“Printing, Paper and Playing Cards” tells the 
history of the use ot the alphabet. 

This sets the stage for the essays that fol 
low, dealing with the specialized and the 
general, the theoretical and the practical in all 
phases of the book arts and typography. 
There is Ruth S. Granniss on colophons, 
Edward Rowe Mores on metal flowers, and 
Edwin Eliott Willoughby, familiar to Library 
Quarterly readers, on printers’ marks. Pres- 
ent are Wroth and McKerrow, Morison and 
Gill, Rogers and Updike, and a host of others. 

Porter Garnett's engaging treatment of finé 
printing, “The Ideal Book,” is included, while 
W. A. Dwiggins, Desmond Flower, and 
Robert Josephy each discuss quality of present- 
day bookmaking, its accomplishments and fail- 
ures. Two subjects, both of which are cov- 
ered by a group of interesting essays, are 
private presses and the concept of “traditional” 
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vs. “modern” typography. 

In a number of instances Mr. Bennett has 
performed a service that should surely endear 
him to librarians especially, that of putting 
valuable material into more readily available 
form. To mention but one example of this, 
Edwin Grabhorn’s “The Fine Art of Print- 
ing” is an essay about paper, ink, type, and 
also binding that did not deserve the oblivion 
of the fifty-copy edition in which it was pub- 
lished nearly twenty years ago. 

A charming feature of Books and Printing 
and a technical problem well handled is the 
setting of the volume in some twenty different 
type faces. While the majority of the essays 
are in Janson, others are in faces selected to 
carry the texts of their own creators or chosen 
because of an appropriateness to the subject 
matter. Bennett adds significance to this man- 
ner of handling in the final essay, his “On 
I'ype Faces for Books,” which includes speci- 
mens of and notes on each of the types used. 

The editor's accomplishment in amassing a 
rich treasury for the typophile is admirably 
complimented by designer Joseph Trautwein’s 
accomplishment in providing for it a fine and 
worthy format, this being attested by the vol- 
ume’s selection as one of the “Top Honor 
Books” in the Chicago and Midwestern Book- 
making Show and as one of the “Fifty Books 
ot the Year” of the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts. 

Books and Printing deserves high recom- 
mendation for library shelves and also for 
librarians’ personal collections —Edward Con- 
nery Lathem, Dartmouth College Library. 


The Public Librarian 


The Public Librarian. A Report of the Public 
Library Inquiry. By Alice 1. Bryan. With 
a Section on the Education of Librarians by 
Robert D. Leigh. New York: Columbia 
_ University Press, 1952. 474p. $6.00. 
Public librarians have had the stimulating 
experience over the last several years of look- 
ing at themselves as others see them. The 
painstaking accumulation of data by the Public 
Library Inquiry staff has produced one after 
another facet of the image that could not 
otherwise be seen. Some will say that the 
mirror is so imperfect that the image is almost 
a caricature. Few will deny the value of all 
of its parts. The Public Librarian is likely 


to produce as little conflict of opinion as to its 
worth, accuracy, or conclusions as any in the 
series. It is noteworthy that this should be 
so, as the volume is concerned with the public 
librarian himself, with the basic questions of 
personality, training, recruitnient, personnel 
practices and organization, economic status 
and individual motivation of the individual 
librarian at all levels. Because the materials 
of the book are so basic, it can be read with 
profit and interest by all members of the 
library profession whether in the public library 
field or not. 

It is fascinating, if not vital, to know that 
most of the librarians queried would again 
choose librarianship, that they went into li- 
brary work because they liked books and 
people, that male librarians rate highest on the 
career potential scale as musicians, and that 
87° read for recreation. However, it is sur- 
prising and important to learn that only 51% 
hold A.B. or B.S. degrees. 

Parts IIT and IV of the Bryan book are the 
sections most likely to absorb the interest of 
college and research librarians. Here are 
handled those knotty and controversial prob 
lems of recruitment and training, selection and 
morale that are common to all types of librar 
ies large and small. We all use the same 
training institutions and, therefore, are vitally 
concerned with the way the library schools are 
doing their job. 

Administrators of the smaller libraries 
might feel that the fundamental criticisms 
that are implicit in the description of personnel 
administration do not apply to them. How 
many of them could, however, take to heart 
and act upon the suggestions for improved 
methods of selection, of internal communica- 
tions, of public and staff relations and record 
keeping, especially for performance evaluation. 
The larger libraries which face these prob- 
lems in a more acute form have moved for- 
ward at least haltingly in the direction of 
meeting them. Multiple and secret classifica- 
tion pay plans, hit or miss training, and the 
mystified and bewildered staff are not limited 
to the large, complex institutions. 

Several needs fundamental to the profession 
as a whole emerge for the thoughtful reader 
as basic. The foremost is certainly improved 
economic status. Little progress can be made 
in recruiting for the profession until librarians 
can look forward to a reasonably adequate 
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financial return. Others would be a vigorous 
and sustained effort te raise both the quality 
and number of those going into the profession, 
to make the teaching of librarianship more 
attractive to promising candidates, to provide 
job information and candidate information in 
order to assure better matching of jobs and 
people, to bring the principles of sound per- 
sonnel administration into operation in all 
libraries. 

Criticisms of the book limit themselves 
rather well to criticisms of the method, since 
the results are interpreted with an honesty, 
objectivity, fidelity and restraint that are a 
credit to the author. The sampling method 
was in this case so intensive, if not extensive, 
in its operation that a great deal more of ex- 
pressed opinion lies behind the results than is 
customary with the sampling method. The 
sateguard of anonymity in answering the 
questionnaire should insure a high degree of 
sincerity in the reply. I for one wonder how 
many yielded to the temptations of casualness 
or flippancy behind the veil of anonymity. Not 
many think.—Bernard Van Horne, Detroit 
Public Library. 


History of Science 


A Guide to the Histery of Science; a First 
Guide for the Study of the History of 
Science with Introductory Essays on Science 

By George Alfred Leon 

Sarton. Waltham, Mass., Chron'ca Bo- 

tanica, N.Y., Stechert-Hatner, 1952. xvii, 

316p. $7.50. 


The history of science is being studied and 


and Tradition. 


consulted more frequently by contemporary 
historians and social scientists than at any time 
The cry that 
the scientist must become socially conscious is 
matched by the cry that the social scientist 
must know what science has done in order to 
Civilization to- 
day affects scientific development and in turn 
is affected by it. Hence, the librarian whether 
in a science library or in a general library will 
find a demand for and a need to know the tools 
which serve as a key to unlock the storehouse 
of knowledge concerning the heritage of mod- 
ern science. 

Isis and Osiris are by-words in the history 
To these we can now add Horus, 
citing title of Sarton’s 


since the seventeenth century. 


understand what it will do. 


ot science. 
the recommended 
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“Guide to the History of Science.” This new 
publication will strengthen the arm of every 
scholar and more particularly every research 
librarian. It is gratifying to note the increase 
in the number of guides to the literature of 
various subjects in the sciences. Chemistry, 
Mathematics, Physics, Zoology, Entomology, 
Geology and now the History of Science are 
well provided with guides. 

Sarton’s “Guide” is in two parts. The first 
contains three introductory lectures explaining 
the purpose and meaning of the history of 
science. These make tascinating read ng. 
The second part, entitled, “A first guide for 
the study of the history of science,” is a great 
amplification of the bibliography which was 
published as an appendix to the author's 
“Study of the History of Science,” Cambridge, 
1936. It includes a critical bibliography ot 
works on methodology, and various types ot 
reference tools; a selective list of abstracting 
and review journals (by Claudius F. Mayer) , 
a directory of societies, national and interna- 
tional devoted to the history of science; criti- 
cal bibliographies of works on the history of 
science arranged by country and some forty- 
one special branches of science; a critical list- 
ing of journals and serials concerning the h’s- 
tory of science (with Claudius F. Mayer); a 
section on institutes, museums, libraries, and 
a special section devoted to international con- 
gresses. The annotations which are given for 
most of the publications cited are written in a 
most interesting and entertaining manner. 
For example, in speaking of a publication 
which contains a style manual as an appendix, 
Dr. Sarton notes that of the principles enumer- 
ated, every student “ought to know them as 
well as he knows how to spell and how to 
blow his nose.” 

“A little knowledge is a dangerous thing” 
and it is always tempting for one on the 
fringes to seize triumphantly upon and to 
belabor some minor point which seemingly 
does not measure up, but Dr. Sarton charm- 
ingly disarms the reviewer by his statement on 
page 71, “Every bibliography contains errors 
by omission or by commission and at best it is 
bound to be vitiated by an irreducible mini- 
mum of accidental arbitrariness.” I cannot 
refrain, however, from pointing out that the 
citing title “Horus” which appears only at the 
head of the title page is bound to cause some 
bibliographic confusion. Neither the publish- 
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ers blurb, book jacket, binders’ title, nor the 
halt-title contain the word, Horus. 

This “Guide” is a must acquisition for the 
reterence shelf of every college and research 
library.—Thomas P. Fleming. Columbia Un 
versity. 


Medical Bibliographers 


The Great Medical Bibliographers: 
By John F. Fulton 


A Stud 
Phila 


Press, 


nm Hlu manisr 


delphia, University ot Pennsylvania 


19st. XV 34.00 


107p.. 37 


As the Rosenbach Fellow in Bibliography 
tor 1950, Dr. John F. Fulton, Sterling Pro 
tessor ot the History of Medicine at Yale 
University, delivered three intormative lec- 


tures on medical bibliography. These lectures, 


written and tully documented have 


an attractive format by 


cleverly 
now been printed in 


University of Pennsylvania Press. 
The first lecture deals with the origin of 


the B shop 
The first real medical bib 


the 


bibliography under influence ot 


Johann Tritheim 


liographer was Symphorien Champier with 
his De medicinae claris seriptoribus (Lyon, 
1506). The outstanding medical bibliographer 


was Conrad Gesner 
1545) 
immense alphabetical listing of 


ot the sixteenth century 
whose Bibliotheca universalis (Zurich 


contains an 
authors with abstracts of their publications, 
With Gesner 


the science ot bibliographical description was 


both printed and manuscript 


born. 


— 


The second lecture on the seventeenth and 


4 eighteenth century covers a period in which 
; Dr. Fulton is parti ularly interested. His 
‘ accounts ot the first medical book sales and 
| the first book sellers’ catalogs with biblie 
4 graphical descriptions are particularly in 

triguing. Due attention is given to the 


Albrecht von Hal- 


and the great bio-bibliogra 


outstanding bibliographer, 
ler (1708-1777) 
phers, Eloy and Atkinson. 

The third lecture covers the expanding field 
ot medical subject indexes and the contribu 
John 


Shaw Billings and the great /ndex Catgloque 


tions of Ploucquet, Forbes and Callisen. 


of the Suraeon-General’s Library (now the 
Armed Forces Medical Library) are given 
well justified appreciation The medical- 


bibliographical works of Choulant, Osler, and 
Geoffrey Keynes are treated with some length. 
The volume contains five appendices: 1) The 
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various editions, extracts and supplements of 
Gesner's Bibliotheca, 2) A list of early medi- 
cal book sales, 3) Descriptions of the various 
Haller bibliographical publications. 4) A list 
ot the works of Johann Ludwig Choulant, 
and 5) A full description of the twenty-two 
personal bibliographies compiled by Geoffrey 
Keynes. 


seven figures illustrating the various outstand 


There is a special section of thirty- 


ing items discussed. 

Here is another example ot how the rich 
resources of libraries can be put to work in 
the hands ot a skillful scholar. Dr. Fulton is 
fortunate in having available the rich collec 
tions of Arnold Klebs (1870-1943), Harvey 
Cushing (1869-1939), in addition to those of 
the Yale Medical Library and his own out 
standing collection. 

Medical bibliographers throughout the cen 
turies have been leaders in the bibliographical 
field, and this publication should be present in 
every library concerning itself with bibliogra- 
phy and the broader field of documentation.— 
Thomas P. Fk ming, Columbra University. 


Library Literature 


Library Literature. 1949-1951. Edited by 
Dorothy Ethelyn Cole. New York, H. W. 
Wilson Co., 1952. 862p. 


Librarians have come to know that if they 


(Service basis) 


want to find bibliographical citations to litera 
ture relating to problems in their field thes 
Library The current 
cumulation covers 1949 through 
1951. Miss Cole, 
effort to include foreign publications for the 
Also, it is intended to fill in as 
many gaps for foreign publications as possible 


Literature. 
the 
the editor, 


consult 
vears 
has made an 


war vears. 


in future issues. 

The present indexing includes 120 periodi- 
the 1946-48 
volume. As in past issues, it also includes a 
“Check-list of Publications.” 
Miss Cole notes that the library school theses 


cals, as compared to 97 in 


Professional 


indexed have greatly increased, a result of 
the thesis requirement for the master’s degree 
in library schools which have changed from 
the bachelor’s Cooperation trom 


library schools is essential for Library Litera 


degree. 


ture to be complete in this respect, and one 
is somewhat disturbed to find such Columb‘a 
omissions as the essays by Budington, Bump, 
Stickle, Stripling, and 


Martignoni, Schein, 
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Thurlow (see “Graduate Theses Accepted by 
Library Schools in the United States, 1950- 
1951—Supplement,” Library Quarterly 22:36- 
37, January, 1952), and the essay by Malcolm 
(George Peabody) listed in the Library 
Quarterly 20:296, October, 1950. There may 
be others, as no effort was made to check all 
items. 

Material relating to college and research 
libraries may be estimated as abundant when 
one realizes that 12 pages of entries are needed 
tor “College and university librarians” and 
“College and university libraries” gnd its vari- 
ous subdivisions. Many more references of 
special interest are included under such head- 
ings as Acquisitions, Bibliographical control, 
Bibliography, Cooperation, Photographic re- 
production and projection, Reference books, 
Research and the library, and Research mate- 
rials—Maurice F. Tauber, Columbia Uni- 


versity. 
\ 
Management Terms 


The Management Dictionary; Standardiza- 
tion of Definitions and Concepts of the 
Terminology in the Field of Personnel 
Management. By A. E. Benn. New York, 
E-xposition Press, 1952. 3706p. $7.50. 

It is tairly easy for a reviewer to pick out 
taults in a compilation of this sort, especially 
a pioneer reterence book in its field. One can 
criticize the omission by the Management 
Dictionary ot a detinition tor cost accounting 
(one of the 14 topics specifically mentioned as 
being within the scope of the book). Then 
there is an elaborate, inconsistent system of 
indirect entries, using DEPARTMENTAL 
RANKING, ORDER OF MERIT and 
ORGANIZATION, COMMUNIST- 
ACTION; but GUARANTEED ON- 
TRIAL RATE and too PER CENT 
PREMIUM PLAN. There are numerous 
cross references, but one looking under COM- 
MUNIST-ACTION ORGANIZATION ; 
RATE, GUARANTEED ON-TRIAL; or 
PREMIUM PLAN, tao PER CENT would 
not find any guide. Thé compiler’s penchants 
for listing abbreviations twice, with and with- 
out the periods (as ALA, A.L.A.) and tor the 
expression “and so forth” are annoying. 

However the essential criteria in judging a 
dictionary are the proper choice of words and 
phrases to be included and the accuracy and 
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clarity of the definitions. To insure excellence 
in these endeavors, the compiler analyzed sta- 
tistically over 50,000 possible concepts; defi- 
nitions were compiled from 8600 current 
(1945-) sources, including some 3300 periodi- 
cals, 2600 newspapers, 1400 pamphlets, 1200 
monographs and 100 speeches. Only those 
concepts defined similarly at least five times 
were retained. Thus the method of compiling 
items and defining them seems unusually valid. 

The definitions should be correct as far as 
they go, though in that tor the LABOR- 
MANAGEMENT RELATIONS ACT not 
too much light is cast on the provisions: 
“Federal legislation, enacted June 23, 1947, 
which amends the National labor relations act 
of 1935; it deals with labor and management 
relations affecting interstate commerce. Abbrevi- 
ated L.M.R.A. Syn.: Taft-Hartley law.” 

This characteristic is neither rare nor, on the 
other hand, typical. 

The dictionary can be improved, and a pos- 
sble future second edition should be more 
satistactory. It provides definitions of words 
and phrases, with their synonyms and anto- 
nyms, and explanations of symbols and formu- 
las, brought together tor the first time in one 
alphabetic list. For its accuracy and conveni- 
ence, it is recommended to business, industrial 
engineering, labor and personnel management 
libraries.—Robert Scott, Engineering Library, 
Columbia University. 


Marginal Punched Cards 


Marginal Punched Cards. By Howard F. 
McGaw. Washington, D.C., The Scare- 
crow Press, 1952. 218p. $4.50. 

Many librarians shy away from articles con- 
taining statistics set forth with highly techni 
cal explanations that only practising experts 
can appreciate. They are apt to treat similarly 
the descriptions of punched card routines that 
have been appearing the last few years in re- 
gard to the bibliographic control of the litera 
ture of scientiftc and technical subjects. The 
relatively small number of articles on library 
applications of punched card systems has 
shown a conscious effort on the part of the 
writers to use terms familiar to any librarian 
with an ordinary knowledge of mathematics, 
but Dr. McGraw takes the extra precaution 
of warning readers on page 61 of his book: 


(Librarians who have had no experience with 
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marginal punched cards may find it advisable to 
skip the remaining section of this chapter. Such 
persons may proceed, without handicap, to 
Chiapter IV, since pages 61 to 79 deal with types 
of coding but infrequently found in college and 
library 


university systems.) 


The rest of the book, while it gives evidence 
and thorough 
understanding of the types of 
should appeal even to those 


ot its author's intensive stud; 
use of all 
punched cards 
librarians who pride themselves on not being 
gadget-minded. Dr. McGaw’s expressed in- 
tention (p.173) is “to maintain the point of 
view that the marginal punched card systgm, 
wherever installed, should always be regarded 
as a means to an end—the end not of a nar- 
rowly-defined economy, but of optimum efh 
ciency tor the library staff and of optimum 
service to the library's clientele.” 

This concern, that the routines developed 
around the cards shall benefit the library's 
users, is demonstrated particularly in the vari- 
ous references to procedures initiated in the 
Ohio Wesleyan Library (during 
Dr. MecGaw’'s administration there, as he 
modestly does not state). By using a Keysort 
card with double rows of punches on the 


University 


margins, the library staff was able to code in- 
tormation about the students’ reading hab ts 
that could later be translated into library 
reports to the faculty and administration as 
indications of the quatity of service the library 
provided and of the effect of library use on 
the students’ performance in class. To the 
reviewer, the coding necessary to incorporate 
so many different items presents the serious 
personnel problem of having either unusually 
accurate and cooperative clerical workers to 
handle the cards-or of using the protessional 
staff ot the circulation desk for more routine 
work acceptable. Dr. 
McGaw admits that “librarians may conceive 


than is customarily 


ambitious plans tor the obtaining of informa 
book 


cancelled by 


tion on use, only to have such plans 


other considerations.” (p.101) 
However, he issues no w arning that the efh 
ciency of a system depends on its suitability to 
the operating personnel available. If a new 
group of workers, young enough in their atti- 
tude to be interested in experimenting, can be 
employed, and enough supervisory time can 
he given to training them carefully, a compli 
cated code may prove practicable. But if an 


existing staff must be used, it will be wise to 


consider just how flexiti. its members are, 
whether they will readily accept changes in 
routine unless the changes are obviously labor- 
saving and undemanding of mental alertness. 
Another factor for consideration is the differ- 
ence in the time individual clerks or librarians 
will take to needle marginal punched cards. 
The claims of the McBee Company of the 
speed of needling Keysort cards are based on 
Proba- 


bly any code requiring several needlings to 


the performance of efficient operators. 


obtain one variety of information should be 
established only it the operation is to be per 
formed infrequently. 

As has been implied, Marginal Punched 
Cards describes chiefly the library applica- 
tions worked out with the McBee Keysort 
card which is used in most of the libraries 
mentioned. Orther systems are 
treated in an appendix and are referred to in 
the text only as occasion arises. Almost a 
third of the book is devoted to the use of the 
cards in circulation routines, because it is in 
that area that most applications have been 
made. However, an illuminating chapter on 
their use in other departments of the library 
that has been 
and 


cards and 


gives much material secured 
largely by 
Throughout the text and in the appendices are 


excellent illustrations of equipment and han 


correspondence interview. 


dling methods. Addresses are carefully noted 
tor the manufacturers of all accessories and 
tor the librarians who have worked out adap 
tations. Wherever possible prices of supplies 
are included, with the date when they were in 
effect. Many of these prices ha¥® probably 
increased since the book was written, but at 
the same time the salaries ot clerical workers 
have increased to a much greater degree, so 
any saving in such salaries will more than 
offset increases in the cost of supplies. 

A comprehensive bibliography and the sim- 
plicity and clarity of Dr. McGaw’s descrip- 
tions of coding and sorting methods make this 
book an essential guide tor any librarian “just 
beginning his explorations of the use of margi- 
nal punched cards.” (p.3) Those who have 
been working with them will find a consider- 
able body of information not previously in 
print. The book should stimulate other li- 
brarians to publish accounts of their experi- 
ences, since they can contribute to the solution 
ot current problems.—<Aatherine M. Stokes, 
Western Michigan College Library. 
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Lyle, Guy R. BOUGHT and SOLD 
Bibliography of Christopher Morley. est. — @ -— 


$1.00. To be published November, 1952 
Tell us what you want! 


What have you to offer? 
Braddy, Haldeen 


Glorious incense: the fulfillment of "dear 
Allan Poe. est, 220 p. est | SO. To be pub 
lished November, 1952. 


CATALOGUES ISSUED 


THE SCARECROW PRESS ABRAHAMS MAGAZINE SERVICE 


3341 Prospect Ave. N.W., Washington 7, D.C. 


Dept. R + S6E. 13th ST., NEW YORK 3, W. Y. 


Surprisingly. 
REBINDING BOOKS and 
BINDING PERIODICALS 

Mlore Than Qhisrtors of a enlury Experience 


4 © Careful collation and reporting of - @ Sewing adaptable to the kind and 
incomplete voiumes ‘condition of the paper 
7 @ Expert handling of special work—hinging plates, 
: restoration of old leather bindings, portfolios, etc. 
@ ‘ FULL INFORMATION WILL BE GLADLY SUPPLIED ON YOUR REQUEST q 


CRAFTSMAN 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


HERTZBERG 


LIBRARY BOOKBINDERS 


= Please mention C&S R L when corresponding with its advertisers. 
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Library Bureau can help you 
cut costs—in many ways 


Most libraries come to Library Bureau first 
when thev need the finest in technical library 
equipment. But did you know that Library 
Bureau, as one part of Remington Rand Ine. 
oun supply vou with information covering 
the broad range of business equipment that is 


streamlining operations and cutting costs each 


“Take a Letter.”” You can cut typing costs and 
increase typing output anywhere trom 10 to 
50°, with the new Remington Electri<* 
Typewriter the typewriter that turns out 
shperb, distinctive letters, and clear, legible 
multiple copies of reports with less effort. Ask 


for Booklet RE8499. 


“Photocharger at the Brooklyn Public Library.” 
This modern method of charging books saves 
time by (1) immediate return of books to the 
shelves (no need tor slipping’) and (2) simplified 
procedure in preparing overdue notices. Folder 
$1835. Ask also for information on Kard-a 
Film, for a 60 to L saving in space needed tor 


orrespondence. Folder F299. 


“New Remington Rand Copyfix.” With this 
new copying device, anvone on your staff can 
make finished, photo-exact positive copies of 
pages ina pamphlet or an article in less than 


a minute. No special installation required - 


Copyfix plugs into any standard electrical out- 


let. Ask for Booklet P334. 


“The Remington Rand Electric Adding Machine.” 
For all vour figuring work, this Electric Add- 
ing Machine gives vou maximum speed and 
accuracy. Completely electrified feature keys 


and simplified 10-key keyboard assure light- 


ning-fast addition, listing, subtraction, and 


multiplication. Ask for Booklet AD5S67. 


day in industry and business throughout the 
world? There is room here to list onlv a few of 
these items—so use the handy coupon below 
for tree descriptive literatun And ask your 
Remington Rand Library Spec ialist about the 
many ways in which we can help you save 
needed library dollars. 
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Room 1440, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 
I would like to have the booklets checked. 


RE8499 $1835 F299 P334 ADS67 


City State 


Please mention C & RL when corresponding with its advertisers. 
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RETURN POSTAGE GUARANTEED 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
HURON ST. CHICAGO 11, ILL. 


Hafner Publications 


CHARLES DARWIN 


JOURNAL OF RESEARCHES 


INTO THE GEOLOGY AND NATURAL HISTORY 
OF THE VARIOUS COUNTRIES VISITED BY 
H.M.S. BEAGLE 


A FACSIMILE REPRINT OF THE FIRST EDITION 


This reprint is a facsimile reproduction of the extremely rare 1839 edition. 
Sixteen illustrations from the King and Fitz-Roy accounts of the expedition 
have been appended as a supplement. 


650 pages, with original pagination. 16 plates. Handsomely bound. $7.50 


Ernst Gaumann—F, L. Wynd D. J. Finney 


THE FUNGI STATISTICAL METHOD IN 
A description of their morphological fea- BIOLOGICAL ASSAY 


tures and their evolutionary development. Intended to present a connected account 
Mranslated from the German and ar of statistical science tor biological experi- 
ranged as an American text by Frederick mentation. Many numerical examples are 
Wead, Professor of Plant Patholar, used to illustrate the subject. A 

book by the author Probit Analysis was 


at Michigan State College 
recently published in a second edition. 


108 pp. 140 ills., index $10.50 
PI 665 pp. figures and tables $11.00 


THE POLITICAL IDEAS OF 
RC. (et) ST. THOMAS AQUINAS 


FREEZING AND DRYING Selections trom De Regimene Principum 


and trom the Summa  Theologicae. 
Edited with an introduction by Dino 
Bigongiari, Professor Emeritus, Columbia 
University. (Hafner Librarv of Classics, 
XV.) 

232 pp. Cloth $3.00 


Reports of a symposium held at London 
under the auspices of the British Insti 
tute of Biology. A work of great interest 
to biologists, biochemists and pharma 
ceutical laboratories. 


205 many illustrations $3.00 


HAFNER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


31 East 10th Street - New York 3 
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